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ADVERTISEMENT 

BY    THE    FORMER   EDITOR, 


'T'HIS  zvork  zvas  originally  drawn  up  for  the  ufe 
of  the  ftudents  under  the  Author's  care ;  but  it 
appears  by  a  claufe  in  his  will,  that  it  was  his 
intention  it  Jbould  be  publijhed  after  his  deceafe. 
And  though  it  would ',  no  doubt,  have  appeared  to 
much  greater  advantage,  if  the  Author  had  pre- 
pared it  him/elf  for  the  prefs  ;  yet  it  is  hoped  that 
it  will  not  be  thought,  even  in  its  prefent  form,  un- 
worthy of  the  public  view. 

The  iranfcript  from  which  it  was  printed,  I 
have  carefully  compared  with  the  original  Jhort- 
hand  copy,  and  the  public  may  be  ajfured,  that  the 
Author's  fentiments  have  been  every  zvhere  fcrupu- 
loujly  preferved;  no  other  alterations  having  been 
made,  than  fuch  as  are  neceffary  in  all  pofihumous 
zvorks,  that  have  not  had  the  Author's  laft  hand. 
A  few  references  have  been  added,  partirularly  to 
fome  books  publijhed  fince  the  Author's  death,  and 
ethers  omitted,  that  feemed  lefs  important. 

If  the  reader  Jhould  think  the  references  under 
the  fame  head  are  fometimes  too  much  alike \  he  will 
pleafe  to  confider,  that  though  the  fentiments  in 
each  may  be  nearly  the  fame,  yet  the  different 
manner  of  expreffion  will  often  ferve  more  fully 
to  explain  and  illuftrate  the  fubjett  :  be/ides,  that 
one  Author  may  be  at  hand,  when  the  other  is  not. 

In  order  to  ajjiji  the  reader  in  conf id  ting  parti- 
cular paff  ages  referred  to,  the  reference  is  alzvays 
made  to  the  chapter  and  fedtion,  where  that  could 
be  done :  and  as  in  many  cafes  it  could  only  be  made 
to  the  page,  an  account  is  added  at  the  end,  of 
a  2  the 
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the  Editions,  to  which  fuch  references  arc  made 3 
(where  the  books  could  be  procured)  with  the  num- 
ber of  pages  in  the  volume,  which,  by  the  rule  of 
proportion,  may  be  fome  direclion  to  find  the  paffage 
in  any  other  edition. 

As  to  the  work  itfelf,  it  may  be  proper  to  acquaint 
the  public,  that  the  mathematical  form,  into  which 
it  is  thrown,  was  taken  from  a  work  of  the  fame 
kind,  in  manufcript,  drawn  up  in  Latin,  by  the 
Author's  Tutor,  the  Reverend  Mr.  John  Jennings 
of  Hinckley,  from  whom  he  has  borrowed  fome 
of  the  proportions  and  demonjlrations,  efpe daily  in 
the  former  part.  But  he  hasfo  much  enlarged  and 
improved  upon  the  original  plan,  that  the  whole 
may  properly  be  confidered  as  a  new  work. 

As  my  regard  to  the  Author's  memory,  and  my 
apprehenfion  of  the  ufefulnefs  of  the  work  itfelf, 
led  me  to  comply  with  the  requefl  of  the  Author's 
zvidozvy  to  infpeel  the  publication  of  thefe  Leclures^ 
I  thought  it  neceffary  to  give  this  general  account 
of  what  has  been  done  in  relation  to  them,  for  the 
faiisfaclion  of  the  public ;  and  heartily  wifh  they 
may  fubferve  the  caufe  of  learning,  religion,  and 
moderation. 


Birmingham, 
Jan.  31,   1763, 


S.    CLARK 
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TO    THE 


THIRD      EDITION 


TN  the  life  of  Dr.  Doddridge,  prefixed  to  the 
-*•  feventh  edition  of  his  Family  Expofitor,  it  is 
obferved,  that  in  a  future  impreflion  of  the 
author's  cc  Courfe  of  Lectures/'  it  would  be  ex- 
tremely ufeful  to  enlarge  the  lift  of  references, 
by  introducing  the  names  and  productions  of 
thofe  writers  who  have  treated  upon  the  feveral 
matters  in  queftion  fince  the  Doctor's  deceafe. 
It  is  added,  that  to  a  perfon  converfant  in  the 
hi  (lory  of  controverfies,  this  would  be  no  very 
difficult  tafk;  and  that  it  might,  in  particular, 
eafily  be  executed  by  any  gentleman  who,  as  a 
tutor,  has  made  ufe  of  the  Lectures  as  a  Text 
Book,  and  who  confequently  has  been  in  the 
habit  of  referring  to  fucceeding  authors. 

Though  I  do  not  compleatly  anfvver  to  the 
whole  of  this  defcription,  (having  only  been 
occafionaily  a  reader  on  a  few  detached  parts  of 
Dr.  Doddridge's  Lectures),  I  was,  neverthelefs, 
readily  induced  to  undertake  the  bufinefs  fug- 
gelled,  from  a  confcioufnefs  of  the  utility  of  the 
defign,  and  from  the  hope  that  I  had  fo  far 
attended  to  the  progrefs  of  literature  as  to  be  in 
fome  degree  qualified  for  the  employment.  At 
a  3  the 
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the  fame  time,  I  entertained  no  doubt  of  my 
being  able  to  obtain  affiftance  from  the  manu- 
fcript  references  of  fuch  tutors  as  had  regularly- 
gone  through  the  Doctor's  Courfe.  In  this 
refpecT:  I  have  happily  fucceeded.  The  Reverend 
Benjamin  Edwards  of  Northampton,  has  favoured 
me  with  the  ufe  of  his  copy  of  Dr.  Savage's 
notes,  whence  I  have  been  fupplied  with  a  con- 
fiderable  number  of  references,  feveral  of  which 
might  have  efcaped  my  own  recollection.  It  is 
ftill  a  fuperior  aid  which  I  have  derived  from 
the  communication  of  the  references  of  my  late 
excellent  friend,  the  Reverend  Samuel  Merivale, 
for  fome  time  Theological  Tutor  in  a  Proteftant 
DifTenting  Academy  at  Exeter.  For  this  com- 
munication I  am  indebted  to  the  Reverend  James 
Manning  of  the  fame  city,  Mr.  Merivale's  rela- 
tion. Mr.  Manning,  with  that  zeal  for  pro- 
moting every  valuable  undertaking  which  marks 
his  character,  and  with  that  friend  (hip  which  I 
have  experienced  in  many  pleafing  inftances, 
voluntarily  undertook  to  tranferibe  the  references 
in  quell  ion,  together  with  fome  other  papers 
that  might  be  conducive  to  my  purpofe.  By 
fuch  afTiftance,  united  with  a  due  meafure  of 
diligence  on  my  own  part,  the  Lectures,  in  point 
of  references,  will  be  found  to  be  very  greatly 
augmented.  This  will  be  particularly  apparent  to 
any  one  who  {hall  take  the  trouble  of  comparing 
the  catalogue  of  authors  inferted  at  the  end  of 
the  prefent  work,  with  that  which  is  given  in 
the  former  editions. 

Befides 
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Befides  the  new  references  which  pervade  the 
whole  body  of  the  text,  I  have  added,  at  the 
bottom  of  the  page,  many  notes  of  reference, 
the  intention  of  which  is  not  only  to  affift  theo- 
logical and  other  pupils  during  their  academical 
courfe,  but  to  point  out  fuch  fources  of  infor- 
mation as  may  be  ferviceable  to  them  in  their 
future  enquiries.  It  is  not  to  be  expected  that 
in  their  Irate  of  pupilage  they  mould  be  able  to 
pay  a  due  attention  to  one  half  of  the  books  here 
fpecified  :  while,  at  the  fame  time,  it  may  be  of 
great  importance  to  know  where  hereafter  to 
apply  for  frefh  (tores  of  knowledge  and  im- 
provement. 

There  is  one  thing  which  I  wifh  particularly 
to  be  remembered,  and  that  is,  that  it  is  no  part 
of  my  defign  to  give  general  illustrations  of  the 
fubjects  treated  upon,  or  either  to  confirm  or  to 
gainfay  the  opinions  of  Dr.  Doddridge.  This 
would  have  been  the  creation  of  a  new  work. 
It  is  the  bufinefs  of  individual  tutors  to  enlarge 
upon  the  Lectures  in  that  way  which  accords 
with  their  own  fentiments.  My  fole  aim  is  to 
mention,  with  freedom  and  impartiality,  the 
writers  on  all  fides  of  the  different  queflions 
which  are  the  objects  of  difcuflion,  that  hereby 
the  mind  of  the  ffudent  may  be  duly  enlarged, 
and  that  he  may  be  able,  with  the  greater  ad- 
vantage, to  profecute  his  fearches  after  truth. 

It  is  neceffary  to  mention,  that  not  having 

received  Mr.  Meri vale's  references  till  the  work 

had  been  printed  fo  far  as  to  the  fi*ty-feventh 

a  4  pro- 
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proportion,  I  have  inferted  in  an  Appendix 
thofe  which  preceded  that  propolition.  A  fecond 
Appendix  contains  a  lift  of  fome  productions 
which  either  did  not  occur  to  my  remembrance 
at  the  proper  time,  or  have  been  publifhed  iince 
the  Lectures  were  committed  to  the  prefs. 

\  muft  acknowledge  a  great  error  into  which 
I  have  fallen  in  the  note  fubjoined  to  the  334th 
page  of  the  firfl  volume.  In  that  note  I  have 
afcribed  to  Dr.  Wm,  Wagftaffe  a  Treatife  on  the 
future  Exiftence  and  Immortality  of  the  animal 
Creation.  The  book  in  queftion  was  written  by 
a  Dr.  Hildrop.  The  reader  will  forgive  the 
temporary  failure  of  recollection  with  regard  to 
a  performance  which  was  perufed  between  forty 
and  fifty  years  ago,  and  has  not  iince  been  feen. 
Dr.  Hildrop's  work  was,  I  believe,  entitled, 
"  Free  Thoughts  on  the  Brute  Creation," 


Weftmbtfiert 
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IT  may  be  not  improper,  in  the  entrance 
of  this  work,  to  give  fome  general  account 
of  the  plan  of  if,  and  fome  directions  for 
ftudying  it  in  the  moft  ufeful  manner. 

The  work  itfelf,    contains   an   abftrad:  of 
the    moft   important    and   ufeful    thoughts   I 
have  any  where  met  with,  on  the  chief  fub- 
jects  which  can  be  fuppofed  to  come  under 
confederation,   in  the  review  of  Pneumatology, 
Ethics,  and  Divinity.     And.  as  thefe  fciences 
do  infenfibly  run  into  each  other,  I  judged  it 
not  proper  to  treat  of  each  feparately,  and  fo 
to  divide  the  whole  into  three  diftincl;  parts, 
the  firft  Pneumatological,  the  fecond  Ethical, 
and  the  third  Theological ;  but  have   chofen 
to  confider  them  in  fuch  a  connected  view,  as 
might  convey  to  the  mind,   with  the  greateft 
eafe  and  advantage,  the  principal  truths  relat- 
ing to  each.      The  whole  work  is  divided 
therefore  into  ten  parts,   and  contains  in  all 
230  Lectures.    The/z/y?  part,  (Lect.  1 — 22.) 
coniiders    the   powers    and    faculties    of  the 
human  mind. — The  fe cond,  (Led:.  23 — 51.) 
the  being  of  a  God,  and  his  natural  perfec- 

*  This  Introduction  is  to  be  confidered  as  the  Author's 
addrefs  to  his  own  pupils,  when  they  entered  upon  this  courfe 
of  Lectures,  which  will  fhew  the  propriety  of  fome  of  the 
.directions,  which  might  Dtherwife  appear  too  particular  and 
minute. 
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tions. — The  third,  (Led:.  52 — 90.)   treats  of 
the  nature  of  moral  virtue  in  general,  and  of 
the  moral   attributes    of   the  Deity :    of   the 
feveral  branches  of  virtue,  and  the  nature  of 
civil  government. — The  fourth,  (Led:.  91 — 
100.)  of  the  immortality  and  immateriality  of 
the  human   Soul,   with  its  original ;  as  alfo 
our  general  obligation  to  virtue,  and  the  ftate 
of  it  in  the  world. — The  fifth,   (Led.  iot  — 
1 10.)  confiders  the  reafon  to  deiire  and  exped: 
a  revelation,    and   the  external   and    internal 
evidence  with  which  we  may  fuppofe  it  mould 
be  attended. — The  Jixth,   (Led.   n  1  — 153.) 
afferts  and  vindicates  the  genuinenefs,  credi- 
bility, and  infpiration  of  the  Old  and  New 
Teftament. — The /even  th,  (Led.  154 — 163.) 
contains  an  account  of  the  fcripture  dodrine, 
relating  to  the  exiftence  and  nature  of  God, 
and  the  Divinity  of  the  Son  and   Spirit. — 
The  eighth,   (Led.  164 — 187.)  treats  of  the 
fall  of  human  nature,    and  our  recovery  by 
the  mediatorial  undertaking  of  our  Lord  Jefus 
Chrift,  with  the  nature  of  faith  in  him,  and 
of  the  covenant  of  grace  eftabliihed  through 
him.     So  that  the  dodrine  of  ChrifVs  atone- 
ment, and  the  Spirit's  influences,  are  alfo  com- 
prehended  in  this  part. — The  ninth,   (Led:. 
188 — 209)  is  a  iurvey  of  the  chief  duties 
which  the  gofpel  requires;  and  more  parti- 
cularly of  the  pofitive  inftitutions  ;  in  which 
the    doctrine  of   the    chriftian    fabbath,    the 
facraments,  and  the  conftitution  of  the  church 
are    coniidercd. — The    tenth    and    laft    part, 
(Led.    210 — 230.)    contains    the    Scripture 
Dodrine  of  angels,  and  of  the  future  ftate, 

includr 
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including  the  re  fur  reel:  ion,  and  the  moil   re- 
markable events  to  precede  or  attend  it. 

Thefe  are  the  great  fubjects  of  the  work, 
and  I  believe  the  very  mention  of  them  is 
fufficient  to  fhew,  how  important  a  part  of 
an  academical  courfe  it  muft  make,  and  how 
much  it  muft  be  the  concern  of  every  prudent 
and  judicious  ftudent  to  give  it  a  large  fhare 
of  his  application. 

For  the  more  profitable  ftudying  this  courfe 
of  lectures,  it  will  be  advifcable,  that,  as  foon 
as  poffible  after  the  lecture  has  been  given,  it 
be  carefully  reviewed,  and  the  chief  references 
read  and  contracted.  But  in  contracting 
them,  it  will  be  unneceffary  to  tranferibe 
thofe  paflages,  the  fubftance  of  which  is 
already  inferted  in  the  lecture :  it  will  be  fuf- 
ficient to  take  fome  general  hints  of  their  con- 
tents ;  and  to  tranferibe  only  thofe  parts, 
which  are  very  peculiar  and  obfervable.  And 
here  fome  diftinction  is  to  be  made,  between 
thofe  books,  wrhich  may  very  probably  be 
always  at  hand  in  reviewing  the  lectures,  and 
thofe  which  may  not  fo  probably  be  within 
your  reach. 

A  diligent  attendance  on  the  courfe  will,  I 
hope,  be  both  a  pleafure  and  improvement : 
yet  I  would  advife  every  pupil,  (if  he  can)  to 
go  over  it  twice;  for  though  the  fubjects 
themfelves,  at  the  fecond  review,  will  want 
the  advantage  of  novelty,  yet  more  thoughts 
will  often  arife  in  lecturing,  and  the  whole 
will  be  made  more  familiar  to  the  mind  :  be- 
fides,  that  the  ftudent  will  by  this  means  have 
an  opportunity  of  reading  and  ftudying  fome 

things, 
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things,  which  accidental  carafes  might  have 
obliged  him  before  to  pafs  over  without  due 
attention. — And  for  this  purpofe,  it  may  be 
very  convenient  to  keep  a  catalogue  of  thofe 
leclures,  which  by  ab fence,  illnefs,  or  any 
other  accidental  circumftance,  were  not  flu-, 
died  fo  carefully  as  might  be  wifhedj  as  like- 
wife  of  thofe  things,  which  did  not,  in  the 
courfe  of  lecturing,  appear  folved  and  ex- 
plained in  a  fatisfaclory  manner.  And  if  any 
difficulties  arife,  which  feem  peculiar,  let 
them  be  drawn  out  in  writing,  to  be  lodged 
in  the  tutor's  hands,  or  made  the  fubject  of 
a  thefts,  to  be  can  vailed  at  large.  In  the 
mean  time,  full  liberty  will  be  given  to  make 
any  objection  or  inquiry,  from  time  to  time, 
which  will  be  examined  in  the  hours  of  lec- 
ture, fo  far  as  the  limits  of  time  and  other 
employments  will  allow. 

Yet  let  it  be  remembered,  that  the  (Indent 
is  fuppofed  to  be  already  acquainted  with 
many  tilings  here  brought  into  queftion.  It 
would  be  a  mod  fatal  miftake,  to  adl  as  if 
nothing  were  known  of  God  and  Chrift,  till 
the  chief  doctrines  relating  to  both  come  to 
be  examined  in  this  courfe.  Many  fmall 
treatifes,  which  may  be  read  in  a  few  hours, 
contain  evidence  enough,  both  of  the  being 
of  a  God,  and  the  truth  of  the  christian  reli- 
gion, to  fatisfy  an  upright  jnind :  though  it 
may  be  convenient,  that  thoieWho  are  to  be 
the  teachers  and  guardians  of  thefe  truths,  or 
thofe  who  may  be  expofed  to  peculiar  temp- 
tations to  doubt  or  disbelieve  them,  (hould  be 
acquainted  with    their   evidence  in  a  larger 

extent. 
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extent.  Let  the  great  vital  truths  of  Chris- 
tianity taught  in  fcnpture  be  conftantly  re- 
garded. As  to  matters  of  controverfyr  let 
them  be  referred  to  their  proper  place,  with- 
out any  eagernefs  to  anticipate  them ;  which 
often  produces  great  bigotry  and  error,  as  well 
as  a  neglect  of  what  is  propofed  to  immediate 
inquiry.  And  may  it  never  be  forgotten,  that 
matters  of  abftrufe  fpeculation  and  laborious 
inquiry,  are  not,  even  to  Theological  ftudents, 
the  one  thing  ?2eedfoly  though  they  may  be 
important  in  fubordination  to  it. 

I  would  remind  you,  dear  Sir,  (whoever 
you  are  that  are  going  over  thefe  lectures)  that 
you  may  enter  into  eternity,  long  before  you 
can  have  attended,  or  even  tranferibed  them  :. 
and  therefore,  I  would  befeech  and  charge 
you,  by  all  your  hopes  and  profpects  there, 
that  it  be  your  daily  and  governing  care,  after 
having  folemnly  devoted  your  foul  to  God 
through  Chrift  in  the  bonds  of  the  chriftian 
covenant,  to  live  like  his  fervant,  to  keep 
yourfelf  in  the  love  of  God,  and  to  endeavour 
in  all  things  to  adorn  his  gofpel.  So  will  you 
be  moft  likely  to  fucceed  in  your  inquiries, 
through  the  communication  of  light  from  the 
great  Father  of  lights  :  and  fo  will  you  be 
prepared  for  the  infinitely  nobler  difcoveries^ 
enjoyments,  and  fervices  of  the  future  ftate; 
even  though  you  mould  be  deprived  of  the 
refidue  of  your  days  here,  and  cut  iliort,  (as 
many  of  your  brethren  have  been)  in  the  in- 
tended ftiidies  and  labours  of  this  courfe. 
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ON 


PNEUMATOLOGY,  ETHICS,  and  DIVINITY. 

PART     I. 

Of  the  Powers  and  Faculties  of  the  Human  Mind. 


AXIOM     L 

EXISTENCE  is  a  fimple  idea,  which  we  lect\ 
get  both  by  confcioufnefs  and  observation,         i. 

Locke's  EJf.  /.  ii.  c.  vii.  §  7.   /.  iv.  c.  ix. 
§  3. — Burnet  at   Boyle's    Lecl.    vol.    i. 
p.  2,  3. — Grove's  Poft.   Works ;  vol.  iv. 
P;  3>  4- 
DEFINITION     I. 
Whatever  our  thoughts  are  immediately  em- 
ployed about,  whether  as  limply  perceiving  it, 
or  as  averting  or  denying  any  thing  concerning 
it,  is  called  an  Idea. 

scholium. 

The  definition  more  frequently  given  is,  that 
an  Idea  is  the  reprefentation  of  a  thing  in  the 
mind,  which  the  mind  immediately  perceives; 
and  the  thing  itfelf  fuppofed  to  e'xift  without 
our  thoughts  is  called  the  Archetype  of  the  idea. 

Vol.  I.  B  But 


Of  Being  and  its  Properties.     Part  I. 

But  we  do  not  yet  chufe  to  afTert  or  deny  any 

thing  concerning  the  external  exigence  of  fuch 
fuppofed  archetypes,  and  for  this  reafon  have 
not  thought  it  fo  proper  to  ufe  this  definition. 

DEFINITION     II. 

Whatever  exifts  is  called  a  Being. 

;  SCHOLIUM. 

We  do  not  here  enter  largely  into  the  dis- 
tinction which  the  metaphysicians  make  be- 
tween Ens  reale>  which  exifts  without  any  de- 
pendence upon  our  thoughts,  and  Ens  rationis, 
which  owes  its  exiftence  to  its  being  the  object 
of  them;  nor  into  the  queilion  between  the  Real- 
ifts  and  Nominalijls-,  but  by  Being  in  the  procefs 
of  this  difcourfe  we  mean  Ens  reale*. 

Watts' s  Ontology,  c.  xvi. — Watts' 's  Logic, 
p.  27,  28. 

DEFINITION    III. 

Whatever  is  contained  in  the  adequate  idea 
of  any  being,  is  called  its  Properties. 

COROLLARY      I. 

A  being  is  the  fame  with  all  its  properties 
taken  together.     And  therefore 

COROLLARY      II. 

We  can  have  no  conception  of  any  fubflance 
diftincl  from  all  the  properties  of  the  being  in 
which  they  inhere;  for  this  would  imply  that 
the  being  itfelf  inheres,  and  fo  on  to  infinity. 

Jennings's  Log.  Drf.  15. —  Locke's  EJf. 
I.  i.  c.  iv.  §  18.  lb.  1.  ii.  c.  xiii.  §  19, 
20.  ib.  c.  xxiii.  §  2,  3,  6.  —  Watts' s 
Philof.  EJf.  ii.  §  1. 

*  The  knowledge  of  thefe  diftinclions,  and  of  the  difputes 
carried  on  concerning  them,  by  the  fchoolmen,  may  hereafter 
be  fought  for  in  Enfield's  Hiftory  of  Philofophv,  and  in  other 
works.  Much  information  of  this  kind  occurs  in  feveral  articles 
of  Bayle's  Dictionary. 

DEFI- 


Part  I.     Definition  of  Body  and  Spirit, 

DEFINITION     IV. 

Body  is  an  extended  folid  being. 

Grave/end's  Pbyf.  I.  c.  ii,  iii.  §  9,  12, 
\%.—Le  Gere's  Phyf  L  v.  c.  iii.  §  1  — 
3. — Locke's  EJJ.  I.  ii.  c.  iv. 

AXIOM     II. 

Thought  is  a  fimple  idea  which  we  get  by 
reflecting  on  what  paftes  in  our  own  minds. 

Camb.  fur  I'Exifi.  p.  277,  278. — CrOuzaz's 
Log,  vol.  i.  p.  10. 

DEFINITION     V. 
Spirit  is  a  thinking  being,  or  a  being  which 
has  the  power  of  thought. 

Locke's  E/f.  /.  ii.  c.  xxxiir.  §  180 

COROLLARY      I. 

We  have  as  clear  an  idea  of  fpirit  as  we  have 
of  body ;  the  elTential  properties  of  each  being 
equally  known,  and  the  inward  conftitution 
equally  unknown. 

Locke's  E/f.  /.  ii.  c.  xxiii.  §  15. — Proccd, 
of  Under/land.  p.  74 — 78. 

COROLLARY      2. 

We  are  at  lea  ft  as  certain  of  the  exigence  of 
fpirit  as  of  body  :  the  former  we  know  by  con- 
fcioufnefs,  which  is  always  infallible;  the  other 
by  the  fenfes,  which  may  be  miflaken. 

Des-Cartes  Princ.  part  i.  §  7  &  11. — > 
Locke's  E/f.   /.  ii.  c.  xxiii.  §  31. 

SCHOLIUM      I . 

The  Cartefians  thought  that  thofe  primary 
and  euential  properties  of  body  and  fpirit,  men- 
tioned Defi  4  &  5,  were  the  refpeclive  fubftan- 
ces  whence  all  their  other  properties  flow  :  and 
Dr.  Watts  maintains  the  fame  opinion;  urging 
that  they  agree  with  the  received  definition  of 
B  1  fubflance, 


Definitions  of  the  human  Mind,  Sec.     Part  L 

fubftance,  as  they  fupport  the  accidents  of  figure, 
fize,  colour,  &c.  in  bodies,  and  doubting,  fear- 
ing, willing,  &c.  in  fpirit ;  and  both  fubfift 
independently  on  human  power.  He  farther 
pleads,  that  we  have  no  idea  of  the  fupport 
of  thefe  properties,  and  that  if  thefe  be  de- 
stroyed, nothing  will  remain. 

Des -Cartes  Princ.  part  i.  §  53.  —  Watts' s 
Ef.  ii.  prafert.  §  2,  3. 

SCHOLIUM      2 . 

A  power  of  communicating  motion  by  im- 
pulfe  is  improperly  mentioned  by  Mr.  Locke 
among  the  effential  properties  of  body,  and  that 
of  moving  body  by  volition  among  thofe  of 
fpirit. 

DEFINITION     VI. 

Natural  Philosophy  is  that  branch  of 
learning  which  relates  to  body,  giving  an  account 
of  its  various  phenomena,  and  the  principles  on 
which  the  folution  of  them  depends. 

DEFINITION     VII. 

Pneumatology  is  the  doctrine  of  fpirits,  or 
that  branch  of  fcience  which  relates  to  them. 

DEFINITION     VIII. 

Ethics  is  that  branch  of  learning  by  which 
our  faculties  are  directed  to  that  manner  of  act- 
ing, by  which  we  may  obtain  the  higheft  hap- 
pirrefs,  *.  e.  the  fupreme  enjoyment  of  which 
our  natures  are  capable. 

DEFINITION     IX. 
The  Human  Mind  is  that  in  or  of  a  man 
which  thinks. 

Watts's  EJf.  ii.  />.  59. 

COROLLARY. 

The  human  mind  is  a  fpirit.     Comp.  Def.  5. 

SCHO- 


Part  I.  Of  Volition  and  Attiou. 

SCHOLIUM. 

Dcs-Cartes  in  his  definition  calls  it  cr  a  think- 
*'  ing,  incorporeal,  inextended  fubftance,  which 
f<  fhall  furvive  the  body  to  which  it  is  united, 
l<  and  with  which  it  was  immediately  created  by 
ff  God,  in  order  to  form  a  perfect  man."  It 
is  evident  that  on  this  definition  it  will  be  mat- 
ter of  much  controverfy  whether  man  has  a 
mind  or  not.  Yet  he  defines  it  fomething  others- 
wife  in  his  Principles, 

Des-Cartes  Princ.  part  i.  §  8. 

AXIOM    III. 

It  is  evident  that  men  have  not  one  common 
Consciousness. 

corollary. 

Every  one  has  a  mind  peculiar  to  himfelf. 

More's  Immort.  of  the  Soul,  /.  iii.  c.  xvi. 
p.  212 — 2 1 6. — Ditton  on  the  Refurrett. 
p.  467—471. 

AXIOM    IV. 

Volition  is  a  fimple  idea  which  we  get  by 
reflection. 

DEFINITION    X. 

Action  fignifies  volition  with  the  effedl  which 
we  will. 

COROLLARY     I. 

Nothing  can  act  but  fpontaneoufly. 

COROLLARY      2. 

Nothing  but  a  thinking  being  can  act;  for 
fpontaneity  implies  an  idea  of  the  action  to  be 
performed. 

scholium. 
Action  is  commonly,  though  in  a  lefs  proper 
fenfe,  applied  to  irrational,  and  even  inanimate 
B  3  beings. 


Of  Agent  and  Patient)  &c.         Part  I. 

beings,  when  the  body  immediately  employed  in 
producing  a  new  effect,  is  faid  to  act  upon  that 
in  which  it  is  produced,  as  the  fun-beams  upon 
the  earth,  the  fire  upon  fewel. 

Watts' s  Ontology,  p.  342. 

DEFINITION    XI. 

As  that  being  which  acts  is  called  the  Agent, 
fo  that  which  is  acted  upon  is  called  the  Pa- 
tient, whether  fenfible  or  infenfibie,  or  whe- 
ther the  action  produced  be  a  pleafing  or  dif- 
pleafing  effect. 

DEFINITION   XII. 

Pleajure  and  Tain  are  fimple  Ideas :  that 
which  tends  to  produce  the  former  is  called  Na- 
tural Good,  and  that  which  tends  to  produce 
the  latter  Natural  Evil. 

COROLLARY. 

The  lofs  of  good  is  evil,  and  the  removal  of 
evil  is  good. 

SCHOLIUM. 

See  an  unneceffary  defcription  of  Pain  in 
Collier's  Ef.  part  iii.  />.  1  *. 

AXIOM    y. 

Power,  whether  active  or  passive,  is  a 
fenfible  idea,  which  we  get  by  obferving  the 
changes  produced  in  the  beings  about  us  by 
agents  and  patients. 

Locke's  Eff.  1.  ii.  c.  xxi.  §  1,  2. 

DEFINITION    XIII. 

Thofe  properties  or  powers  of  any  fpirit, 
whereby  it  is  rendered  capable  of  action,  enjoy- 
ment, or  fullering,  are  called  Faculties. 

*  The  defign  of  this  fcholium,  which  has  been  feverely  cen- 
fured,  was  only  to  convince  the  ftudent,  by  a  remarkable  in- 
ftance  of  the  abfurdity  of  attempting  to  defcribe  fimple  ideas. 

PROPO- 
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PROPOSITION    I. 

To  take  a  furvey  of  the  principal  faculties  of 
the  human  mind. 

so  L  UTION. 

i.  We  find  within  ourfelves  a  power  of  per- 
ceiving, abftracting,  compounding,  comparing, 
difcerning,  judging,  reasoning,  which  all  lead 
us  on  in  the  purfuit  of  truth,  i.  e.  in  the  right 
apprehenlion  of  the  nature  of  things,  and  are 
called  by  the  common  name  of  Under/landing. 

Duncan's  Logic,  ap.  Precept,  vol.  ii.  /.  i. 
c.  i.  §  4.  ib.  I.  ii.  c.i.  §  1.  ib.  I.  iii. 
c.  i.  §  1,  2. 

2.  The  power  of  retaining  and  recollecting 
our  ideas  in  the  abfence  of  their  archetypes  is 
what  we  call  Memory.  But  when  ideas  or  trains 
of  ideas,  occur,  or  are  called  up  by  Memory  in 
a  lively  manner,  and  without  regard  to  the  order 
of  former  actual  imprefiions  and  perceptions,  it 
is  faid  to  be  done  by  the  power  of  the  Imagina- 
tion or  Fancy. 

Hartley  on  Man,  vol.  i.  Introd.  p.  3. — > 
Balguy's  VI.  Serm.  p.  44 — 46.  —  bal- 
guy's  Sermons,  vol.  i.  p.  357 — 359. 

3.  We  perceive  on  many  occafions  various 
commotions  in  our  minds;  (which  alfo  produce 
changes  and  impreiTions  not  only  on  the  nerves 
of  the  brain,  but  in  the  exterior  parts  of  the 
body)  which  commotions  we  call  Pa'fjions.  Plea- 
fure  and  pain  are  the  great  hinges  on  which 
they  turn,  and  the  more  particular  modifications 
of  them  will  be  conlidered  Prop.  13. 

Dr.  Watts  defcribes  them  thus  :  fC  They  are 
<(  feniible  commotions  of  our  whole  nature, 
(<  both  foul  and  body,  which  are  occafioned 
fc  by  the  perception  of  an  object  according  to 
"  fome  fpecial  property  that  belongs  to  it." 
B4  {Watts 
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(Watts  on  the. Paffions,  p.  5.)  To  excite  them 
it  mud  appear  rare  and  uncommon,  good, 
/.  e.  agreeable,  or  evil,  /.  e.  difagreeable  *. 

4.  A  power  of  forming  volitions ;  which  Locke 
defines  to  be  the  a<ft  of  the  mind  knowingly 
exerting  that  dominion  it  takes  itfelf  to  have 
over  any  part  of  the  man,  by  employing  it  in  or 
with-holding  it  from  any  particular  action  :  but 
what  that  exerting  its  dominion  is,  can  only  be 
known  by  confeioufnefs.  Ax.  4. 

Locke's  E[f.  I.  ii.  c.  xxi.  §  15. 

5.  A  power  of  moving  fome  parts  of  the  body. 
Others  it  has  no  immediate  power  over,  the 
motion  of  fome  being  always  involuntary,  as 
that  of  the  heart.  ]n  other  parts  it  is  fome- 
times  voluntary  and  fometirries  other  wife,  as  in 
the  lungs  and  interlines. 

Des- Cartes  de  Paff.  I.  i.  §  13,  16. 

DEMONSTRATION. 

We  find  by  experience  that  thefe  faculties  are 
in  our  own  minds,  and  we  perceive  by  their 
effects  they  are  in  the  minds  of  others. 

COROLLARY      I. 

Man  is  a  being  of  great  abilities  and  excel- 
lencies ;  fo  that  if  it  (hall  hereafter  appear  that 
he  was  produced  by  any  other  intelligent  being, 
it  may  reafonably  be  concluded,  that  he  was  de- 
figned  for  great  and  important  purpofes. 

COROLLARY      2. 

While  thefe  faculties  continue  in  a  degree  of 
vigour,  he  mult  be  capable  of  great  and  noble 
improvements  •  fo  that  much  of  the  differ- 
ence between  perfons   in    other   refpeefs   equal, 

*  With  Dr.  Watts's  Doclrine  of  the  Paffions  compare  a  Short 
Theory  of  the  Paffions,  by  Dr.  Thomas  Balguy,  in  the  Appendix 
to  Ins  "  Divine  Benevolence  averted,"  an  oclavo  pamphlet, 
publifhed  in  1781. 

will 
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will  depend  upon  the  degree  in  which  this  natu- 
ral furniture  is  cultivated  or  neglecled. 

SCHOLIUM      I. 

It  is  not  proper  to  fpeak  of  the  understanding 
and  other  faculties  of  the  foul  as  if  they  were  dif- 
tincr.  principles  of  adion  :  the  understanding  is 
the  foul  understanding,  the  will  is  the  foul  wil- 
ling :  and  to  reprefent  them  as  distinct  agents 
produces  confufion  in  our  ideas. 

Witfii  CEcon.  Foed.  I.  iii.  c.  vii.  §  4,  5.— 
Locke's  Ef.  /.  ii.  c.  xxi.  §  17 — 20.  — 
Crouzaz's  Logic,  vol.  i.  part  i.  c.  viii. 
§  6.  p.  144. 

SCHOLIUM      2. 

The  power  which  the  mind  evidently  has  of 
moving  the  various  parts  of  the  body  by  nerves 
infested  in  the  mufcles  is  truly  wonderful,  feeing 
the  mind  neither  knows  the  mufcles  to  be  mov- 
ed, nor  the  machinery,  by  which  the  motion  in 
it  is  to  be  produced  :  fo  that  it  is  as  if  a  mufician 
fhould  always  strike  the  right  note  on  a  very 
complex  inftrument,  which  he  had  never  iccn 
before.  That  no  laws  of  mechanifm  can  pro- 
duce this,  is  proved  by  its  being  voluntary,  as 
well  as  by  other  considerations. 

Cheyne's  Print,  c.  ii.  §  12.  p.  29 — 35. — - 
Matho,  vol.  i.  p.  359,  &c. 

SCHOLIUM      3. 

It  is  questioned  whether  there  be  any  motion 
\n  the  human  body  which  depends  upon  the 
mind,  and  yet  is  involuntary. 

scholium    4. 

Berkley  entirely  denies  the  power  of  alftrac- 
tion>  as  an  evident  abfurdity  and  inconiifiency, 
and  fays  we  have  only  a  power  of  making  one 
particular  idea  a  reprefentation  of  all  the  reft. 
But  this  is  all  grounded  upon  an  unwary  ex- 
pression 
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preilion  of  Mr.  Locke.  The  truth  is,  that  we 
do  not  pofitively  exclude,  but  only  overlook  a 
part  of  the  idea  from  which  we  abfrract:  v.  £. 
when  I  conceive  of  a  line  by  abstraction,  I  do 
not  deny  that  it  is  either  ftraight  or  crooked, 
but  only  think  of  the  flowing  of  a  point  without 
determining  its  direction*. 

Locke  ib.  1.  ii.  c.  ix.  §  9. — Berkley's  Princ. 
In  trod.  §  6 — 20.  —  Proced.  of  Underft. 
p.  186—188. 

PROPOSITION    II. 

I.ECT.       To   furvey   thofe   phenomena   obfervable   in 
ill-     Brute  Animals,  which  feem  to  bear  ib me  re- 
femblance  to  the  faculties  of  the  human  mind. 

SOLUTION. 

They  feem  to  have  a  power  of  perception ; 
v.  g.  to  fee,  to  hear,  to  fmell,  to  tafte,  and  to 
feel ;  and  it  feems  that  it  is  by  this  power,  that 
thofe  bodies,  which  we  call  animal,  are  diftin- 
guifhed  from  thofe  that  are  inanimate. 

Locke's  Etf.  I.  ii.  c.  ix.  §  11. 

2.  They  feem  alfo  to  have  memory ;  which 
appears  by  the  marks  of  their  recollecting  a  train 
of  ideas,  when  one  that  has  a  relation  to  the  reft 
is  by  fenfation  prefented  anew  ;  and  efpecially 
by  birds  perfecting  themfelves  by  practice  in 
tunes  they  have  imperfectly  learnt. 

Locke's  Fff.  I.  ii.  c.  x.  §  10. —  Proced.  of 
the  Under,  p.  158 — 162. 

^.  They  appear  capable  of  exerting  volitions, 
and  of  putting  them  into  execution  by  cor- 
refpondent  motions  of  their  bodies. 

4.  They  appear  to  be  impreiled  with  pqfions, 
as  joy,  forrow,  fear,  hope,  defire,  gratitude,  an- 

*  For  a  farther  elucidation  of  this  fubjecl,  recourfe  may  be 
had  to  Reid's  "  Intellectual  Powers  of  Man;"  and  Mr.  Dugald 
Stewart's  "  Elements  of  the  Philofophy  of  the  Human  Mind." 
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ger,  &c.  and  fometimes  in  a  very  violent  de- 
gree. 

5.  They  appear  not  to  have  a  power  of  ab- 
Jlraftion,  becaufe  they  do  not  ufe  articulate  founds 
as  the  figns  of  their  ideas,  though  the  organs  of 
fome  are  capable  of  pronouncing  them. 

Locke's  EjJ.  L  ii.  c.  xi.  §  10,  n. — Proced. 
ofUnderft.  p.  188,  189. 

Gr.  ^.|6.  They  are  incapable  of  any  high  de- 
gree of  reafoning,  lince  that  evidently  depends 
upon  abftracl:  ideas.— Objeft.  Many  of  their  ac- 
tions feem  rational.  An/.  They  are,  and  in  fo 
high  a  degree,  that  if  they  were  governed  by  any 
reafon  of  their  own,  they  would  exceed  the  fa- 
gacity  of  the  generality  of  men  :  yet  in  other 
inftances  they  appear  mere  idiots;  and  in  the 
actions  of  the  fame  fpecies  there  is  fo  little  va- 
riety, that  we  cannot  imagine  this  to  be  the 
cafe.  This  muft  therefore  be  granted  to  be  a 
very  ftrange  phenomenon. 

Speclat.  N°.  120.  vol.  ii.  p.  139. — Spell, 
de  la  Nat.  vol.  i.  part  ii.  p.  70,  71.— 
Collib.  Inq.  into  the  Exiji.  p.  86,  87. 
Ed.  1.  p.  100,  1 01.  Ed.  3. — Seal  tie's 
Di/fertations,  p.  60 — 7 1 .  —  Reimarus's 
Differ!  at  ions,  p.  2 1 6 — 2 1  8. 

corollary;    i. 

The  Cartefian  hypothecs,  that  Brutes  are  mere 
machines,  is  very  incredible,  fince  thefe  phe- 
nomena can  by  no  means  be  accounted  for  on 
any  mechanical  laws,  nor  upon  any  principles, 
which  will  not  prove  it  poflible,  that  thofe 
which  appear  to  us  human  creatures  may  be 
mere  machines,  and  not  only  irrational  but  in- 
fenfible  too*. 

*  This  hypothecs  was  adopted  for  a  time  by  fome  of  the  fol- 
lowers of  Cartefius,  and  was  embraced  by  Dr.  Watts.  It  is  now 
univerfally  exploded,  and  was  never  worthy  of  any  ferious  con- 
sideration. 

4.  Des- 
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Des-Cartes  d'e  Method.  §  5.  p.  34 — 36. 
— Le  Clerc's  Phyf.  I.  iv.  c.  xii.  §  9 — 
13.— /fo/j  Wifdom  of  God,  p.  54 — 57. 
— Proced.  of  Underjfand.  p.  170—174. 
— £/T.  «^0»  Hunting,  p.  52 — 92. — .&?£. 
Philof.  Conv.  vol.  iii.  />.  83 — 85. — Dit- 
ton  on  the  Refur  reel  ion,  p.  392 — 400. — 
IVatts's  Ruin  and  Recovery.  Appendix. 
Efay  ift. 

COROLLARY      2. 

It  is  evident  that  man  is  a  creature  fuperior 
to  the  brutes,  though  fome  authors  have  endea- 
voured to  link  him  to  a  level  with  them.  Vid. 
Prop.  i. 

Blount' s  Ani ma  Mundi,  p.  40 — 46.— Orig. 
adv.  Celfum,  I.  iv.  p.  217 — 222. — 
Gelli's  Circe  by  Eayng,  paff. — Ditton  on 
the  RefurrecJion,  p.  395. 

SCHOLIUM. 

That  Plants.,  are  a  fpecies  of  animals,  and  have 
fome  fort  of  fenfation,  is  ftrongly  maintained, 
though  with  no  appearance  of  reafon,  by 

Redi  de  Genera t.  Infecl.  p.  245  —  249, 
257 — 260.  —  Edwards's  Exercit.  iV% 
viii.  adfinem*. 

DEFINITION    XIV. 

That  may  be  called  a  man's  own  Body,  which 
is  the  animal  fyftem  over  which  his  will  exer- 
cifes  an  immediate  power,  and  by  the  organs  of 
which  ideas  are  tranfmitted  to  his  mind  ;  and 
that  is  to  be  accounted  a  vital  part  of  it  which 
partakes  of  its  vegetation. 

*  This  idea  has  lately  been  revived,  and  feems  to  be  rather 
growing  into  fafhion.  See  an  ingenious  Eflay  on  the  fubjecl, 
by  Dr.  Percival,  in  the  Manchefter  Philofophical  Tranfaftions. 

PROPO- 
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PROPOSITION     III. 

To  enumerate  the  principal  phenomena  of 
the  dependance  of  the  human  mind  on  the  body. 

SOLUTION. 

i.  When  the  nerves  of  the  body  are  moved, 
ideas  are  prefented  to  our  minds  whether  we 
will  or  no,  according  to  the  different  fenfes  to 
which  thofe  nerves  lerve  which  are  put  into 
agitation;  that  is,  certain  ideas  in  the  mind  fuc- 
ceed  to  certain  motions  in  the  brain. 

Locke's  EJJ]  /.  ii.  c.  i.  §  2$.—Cheyne9s 
Princip.  c.  iii.  §  39.  p.  228,  229.— 
Des -Cartes  de  Paff.  §  34. — Des-Cartes 
Prin.  part  iv.  §  197.  p.  216. 

2.  PafTions  are  often   excited  by  bodily  mo- 
tions ;    and   on   the  other    hand,    when   raifed, 
produce  changes  in  the  body,  fometimes  even' 
contrary  to  our  volitions ;    -v.  g,  in  anger  and 
blufhing. 

Locke's  EjJ.  I.  ii.  c.  xx.  §  17.— Des-Cartes 
de  Pajf.  §97—106,  113— 135. 

3.  When  the  body  is  indifpofed,  the  mind  is 
often  difabled  from  ufing  its  faculties ;  v.  g. 
the  underftanding  is  difabled  by  drunkennefs 
and  fleep,  motion  by  the  palfy,  memory  by  dif- 
eafes,  &c. 

4.  When  the  fenfes  are  gently  and  naturally 
fhut  up,  and  the  command  over  the  body  in- 
termitted, as  in  fleep,  if  we  think  at  all  we-are 
faid  to  dream  ;  and  generally  wander  through 
airy  track's  of  thought,  which  have  no  agree- 
ment with  each  other,  nor  are  at  all  correcled 
by  the  judgment.  Ideas  fetched  out  of  the  me- 
mory, feem  to  us  to  be  produced  anew;  and 
out  of  mere  fimple  ideas  laid  up  in  the  memory,  . 
new  imaginary  ideas  of  fubftances  are  formed, 

and 
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and  fecm  to  be  produced  by  external  objects. 
When  the  fenfes  are  obftructed  in  a  violent  and 
unnatural  manner,  as  in  a  fwoon,  if  we  think  at 
all  we  may  obferve  the  fame  phenomena,  but  in 
a  ftill  more  languid  degree. 

Lime-fire et  Left,  vol.  ii.  p.  442,  443. — 
Des-Cartes  Dioptics,  r.  vi.  §  1J2+—R0- 
hauWs  Phyf.  I.  iv.  c.  xix. —  Lucre 1. 1,  iv. 
ver.  905—1024 — Herv.  Med.  vol.  ii. 
p.  43.  note. 

5.  In  a  frenzy,  though  the  fenfes  be  not  (hut 
up,  nor  the  command  of  the  mind  over  the  body 
fufpended,  yet  the  fame  phenomena  are  found 
as  in  fleep,  only  in  a  more  vivid  and  pathetic 
degree. 

Aret<zks  deMorb.  Acut.  I.  ii.  c.  iv,  \.p.  17* 
Boer.  Ed.  Vid.  Boer.  Not.  in  loc. 

6.  Sometimes  by  very  intenfe  thinking,  we 
do  not  attend  to  impreiTions  made  on  the  or- 
gans of  fenfation,  nor  receive  ideas  from  them. 
This  in  a  very  high  degree  may  be  called  a  trance 
or  extafy. 

Plutarch's  Lives,  vol.  ii.  p.  435,  436.— 
Locke's  EJf.  l.i'i.  c.  ix.  §3,  4.  lb.  c.  ii. 
§  19.  p.  1—3. — FlaveV 's  Pneumat.  ap. 
Opera,  p.  276,  277.  Edin.  Ed.  Vol.  i. 
p.  475,  476.  Lond.  Ed. — Guelperius  in 
Acls  x.  10. — Col.  Gardiner's  Memoirs, 
§30—32. 

COROLLARY. 

Man  is  a  very  feeble  creature,  and  we  have 
little  rcafon  to  boaflof  thofe  intellectual  powers, 
the  cxercife  of  which,  by  the  very  conftitution 
of  our  nature,  does  not  only  depend  upon  an 
animal  fyftem,  but  is  neceiTarily  fubjecl  to  fre- 
quent long  interruptions,  as  in  the  flate  of 
fleep. 

Burnet's 
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Burnet's  Theory ,  vol.  ii.  p.  164. — Camb. 
fur  VExifi.  p.  176,  177. — Herv.  Con- 
tempi,  vol.  ii.  p.  39,  40,  48 — 50*. 

SCHOLIUM      I. 

It  is  queried  to  what  we  are  to  afcribe  the 
difference  to  be  found  in  the  intellectual  capa- 
cities of  men. 

Answ.  The  principles  of  phyfiognomy,  the 
decay  of  the  faculties  in  old  age,  the  deftruction 
or  reftoration  of  them  by  corporeal  accidents, 
and  many  of  the  phenomena  mentioned  in  the 
proportion,  may  convince  us,  that  the  tempera- 
ture and  conftitution  of  the  body,  has  a  great 
influence  on  the  mind.  It  muft  alfo  be  allowed, 
that  the  circumftances  of  education  and  conver- 
fation,  may  make  a  confidcrabie  difference  be- 
ween  perfons  in  other  refpecls  equal.  Yet  if 
we  attend  to  the  variety  there  is  in  all  the  works 
of  nature,  we  may  be  inclined  to  think  there  is 
a  like  variety  in  the  internal  conftitution  of  hu- 
man fouls:  which  conjecture  is  confirmed  by 
obferving,  that  no  vifible  difference  has  yet  been 
difcovered  between  the  brain  of  the  weaker!  and 
the  mod  fagacious  of  mankind  ;  as  well  as  that 
perfons  in  the  fame  circumftances,  and  with  the 
fame  opportunities,  often  make  very  different 
improvements  t. 

•  Des -Caries  de  Method,  fid?,  init.  p.    1. — 

Wafts**  Death    and    Heaven,  p.   97 — 

102. 

*  From  all  thefe  circumftances  recent  philofophers  have  de- 
duced arguments  to  prove  that  the  foul  is  not  diiHnct.  from  the 
body.  On  this  fide  of  the  queftion,  the  fubje<ft  has  been  copi- 
oufly  difcuffed  by  Dr  Prieftley,  in  his  Difquiiitions  concerning 
Matter  and  Spirit ;  and  by  Mr.  Cooper,  in  his  Philosophical 
Effays.  On  the  other  fide,  fee  JBerington's  f?  Letters  on  Matcria- 
lifm;"  his  *e  Immaterialifm  delineated;"  Gifford's  "  Outlines 
of  an  Anfwer  to  Dr.  Prieftley's  Difquifitions ;"  and  Belftiam's 
"  Effays,"  vol.  ii.  p.  1 — 30. 

+  Thefe  objects  of  fpeculation,  being  more  curious  than  im- 
mediately ufeful,  may  well  be  referred  by  young  ftudents  to 
future  consideration. 

SCHO- 
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SCHOLIUM     2. 

Some  have  di  ft  ingui  fried  between  the  rational 
and  the  animal  foul,  as  if  they  were  two  diftincr. 
Beings,  calling  the  former  the  Spirit,  the  latter 
the  Soul.     They  fuppofe  the  intellect  and  will 
are  feated  in  the  former,  the  paflions  and  ap- 
petites in  the  latter;  and  that  the  Soul  is  a  prin- 
ciple common  to  brutes,  which  therefore  they 
fometimes  call  by  very  contemptible  names,  as 
the  horfe,  the  brute.  Sec.  whereas  they  think  the 
Spirit  is  peculiar  to  man.  Vid.  Prop.  i.  Sch.  I. 
Proced.  of  the  Underft.  L  ii.  c.  x.  p.  367, 
370 — 377. — Marc.  Anton.  I.  ii.§2.  /.  iii. 
§  16.  /.  xii.  §  3.  with  Dae.  Notes. — Des- 
Cartes  de  Paff.  part  i.    §  47. — Pope's 
Iliad,  /.  xxiii.  ver.  122.  vol.  vi.  p.  6i, 
62. — Ma/on  on  Self  Knozvledge,  I.  i.  c.ii. 
p.  14. — Vitring.  Obf.  I.  iii.  c.  iv.  prof, 
§  2—8. 

DEFINITION     XV. 

The  Soul  is  faid  to  be  seated  in  that  part  of 
the  body,  where  fenfation  terminates,  and  volun- 
tary motion  begins. 

PROPOSITION     IV. 

The  Soul  is  feated  in  the  Brain, 

DEMONSTRATION. 

1.  The  nerves  on  which  fenfation  arid  motion 
evidently  depend,  terminate  in  the  brain,  or  in 
the  medulla  fpinalis,  which  is  derived  from  thence, 
and  whofe  fibres  are  probably  all  continued  to 
it. 

,  2.  If  a  ft  rait  ligature  be  made  on  any  nerve, 
or  it  be  cut  afunder,  fenfation  continues  in  that 
part  neareft  the  brain,  and  ceafes  in  that  which 
is  more  remote. 

3.  In  men,  and  in  molt  other  animals,  death 
immediately  enfues,  if  the  head   be  cut  off,  or 

the 
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the  brains  taken  out,  or  the  cerebellum  wound- 
ed. 

4.  All  known  diftempers  that  im.mediately 
take  away  fenfation,  are  feated  in  the  head. 

Grad.  1 — 4.  Def  14.I5.  The  foul  is  feated  in 
the  brain.     i^..£.  D. 

Keil's  Anat.  c.  viii.  §  i. — Move's  Immort. 
of  the  Soul,  I.  ii.  c.  vii.  §  10. — JVatts's 
Iff  iii.  />.  78—80. 

COROLLARY* 

The  ancients  were  miftaken  in  placing  it  in 
the  heart ;  and  Van  Helmont  in  the  mouth  of  the 
Jlomach.  It  may  be  obferved  by  the  way,  that  ■ 
Philo,  who  with  many  ancients  fuppofed  the 
fenlitive  foul  to  be  fubdivided  into  the  irafcible 
and  concupifcible,  placed  the  former  in  the 
heart,  the  latter  in  the  belly,  while  he  thought 
the  rational  was  feated  in  the  head. 

Vitringa  ubi  fupra,    §  4.  fub  fin. — More, 

ibid.  I.  ii.  c.  vii.  §  5. — 10. — Des-Cartes 

dePaff.  §38. 

SCHOLIUM      I . 

It  mud  ftill  be  matter  of  controversy,  in  what 
part  of  the  brain  the  foul  is  feated.  There  is  no 
reafon  to  think,  as  fome  have  imagined,  that  it 
is  in  the  meninges ;  but  whether  it  be  in  the  pineal 
gland,  as  Des -Cartes  fuppofes ;  or  as  Dr.  Move 
thinks,  among  the  animal  fpirits  in  the  fourth 
ventricle,  or  in  the  corpora  jlriata,  as  has  been 
lately  maintained  in  France,  or  in  fome  part 
different  from  any  of  thefe,  we  cannot  certainly 
fay*. 

Des-Cartes  de  Paff.  §  32. — More,  ibid. 
1.  ii.  c.  vii.  §  12 — 18.  c.  viii.  per  tot. 

t  *  The  queftion  concerning  the  feat  of  the  foul,  for  a  long 
time  excited  the  attention  of  philofophers,  and  has  been  the  fub'- 
jecl  of  various  difcuflion.  At  prefent,  we  believe  that  it  is 
deemed  of  little  importance. 

Vol.  I.  C  Scho- 
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SCHOLIUM     2 . 

The  conflitution  of  fome  animals  may  perhaps 
be  different  from  that  of  men  in  this  refpecl.  It 
is  certain  the  phenomena  mentioned  gr.  3.  are 
not  always  to  be  found  in  them  ;  for  wafps  will 
live  a  long  time  after  their  heads  are  cut  ofF; 
eels  are  foonefl  killed  by  ftriking  them  on  the 
tail  ;  and  vipers  will  live  fome  hours  after  their 
heads  are  cut  off,  and  their  bowels  taken  out. 

More,  ibid,  I.  iii.  c.  xv.  §  1,  2.— Bacon's 
Nat.  Hift.  Cent.  4.   Ar°  400. 

DEFINITION     XVI. 

Any  idea  or  propofition  is  faid  to  be  innate, 
when  it  is  not  acquired  by  the  ufe  of  the  facul- 
ties, but  fo  implanted  in  the  mind  from  its  ori- 
ginal, as  to  be  common  to  the  whole  fpecies, 
independently  upon  any  circumftances  in  which 
individuals  may  be  placed. 

PROPOSITION     V. 

There  are  no  innate  ideas  in  the  human  mind. 

DEMONSTRATION. 

1.  There  can  no  Jimple  idea  be  aftigned,  but 
may  be  traced  up  to  fen] "at 'ion  or  reflection,  or  both: 
v.  g.  to  one  fenfe  alone  ;  as  feeing  green,  hearing 
the  found  of  an  organ,  fmelling  a  rofe,  tailing  a 
peach,  feeling  folidity,  &c.  or  more ;  as  exten- 
sion, motion,  reft:  to  refection  only,  as  percep- 
tion, volition,  duration:  or  fen] at ion  and  reflec- 
tion both,  as  exiilence  and  various  kinds  of 
pleafure  and  pain.     Ax.  \. 

Locke,  /.  ii.  c.  iii.  v — vii.    Ibid.  c.  i.  §  2, 
7—9. 

2.  We  fee  that  fimple  ideas  are  acquired  gra- 
dually, and  the  furniture  of  various  perfons  dif- 
fers according  to  their  various  circumftances  in 
life.  Locke,  L  ii,  c/\.  €  2,  5,  7,  20 — 23. 

3.  When 
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3.  When  the  organs  of  fenfation  are  deft royed, 
fimple  ideas  proper  to  them  are  no  more  ac- 
quired ;  and  thofe  who  from  their  birth  want 
proper  organs,  want  correfpondent  ideas,  even 
though  they  be  ever  fo  important  to  the  comfort: 
and  ufefulnefs  of  life. 

Locke,  I.  i.  e.  iv.  §  20.   Ibid.  I.  ii.  c.  Hi.  §  1. 

Grad.  1 — 3.(4.  It  is  needlefs  and  unreafonable 
to  fuppofe,  that  any  fin/pie  ideas  are  innate. 

5.  Compound  ideas  are  made  up  of  fimple  ones, 
nor  can  we  by  any  operation  of  the  mind  produce 
any  idea  how  chimerical  foever,  the  materials  of 
which  we  are  not  already  pofTeiTed  of. 

Locke,  /.  ii.  c.  ii.  §  2.     Ibid.  c%  xii.  §  8. 

;    Grad.  4,  5-|6.     It  is  needlefs  and  unreafonable 
to  fuppofe  any  of  our  ideas  innate.     Q  E.  D. 
Proced.  of  Underfi.  p.  382-384. — Move's 
Philof  Works t  /.  u  c.  5,  6. 

SCHOLIUM      It 

Dr.  Watts  fuppofes  there  are  three  fources  of 
our  ideas,  viz.  Senfation,  Reflection,  and  Abftrac- 
iion-y  but  fince  he  grants  that  the  materials  of  the 
laft  are  derived  from  the  two  former,  this  cannot 
be  reckoned  a  third  primary  fource  any  more  than 
compounding. 

Watts'sPhihEJf.  iii.  §  16.  p.  93-97. 

SCHOLIUM     2. 

Brozvn,  in  his  Procedure  of  the  Undcrftanding, 

maintains  that  we  have  all  our  ideas  originally 

from  Senfation :  but  his  proof  depends  entirely 

upon  his  definition  of  the  word  Idea,  which  he 

takes  for  a  picture  or  representation  of  fame  fen- 

fible  object  laid  up  in  the  imagination ;  which  is 

different  from  our  definition  of  it.     Vid.  Def  l 

Proced.  of  Underji.  p.  55,  63 — 66. — Dr. 

Price's  Review  of  the  Morals,  c.  i.  §  2. 

*-*»Lord  Monboddo  on  the  Origin  and  Pro* 

grefs  of  Language,  t>.  i.  p.  1  — 184. 

C    2  SCHO- 
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SCHOLIUM     3. 

Moft  of  thofe  ideas  which  arife  from  reflect 
tion,  come  into  the  mind  later  than  thofe  which 
arife  from  fenfation. 

Locke's  EJJ.  /.  ii.  r.  i.  §  8. 

SCHOLIUM     4. 

Many  errors  in  our  ideas  of  fenfation  are  rec- 
tified by  reflection. 

Locke's  Eff.  I.  ii.  c.  ix.  §  8,  9. — Smith's 
Optics,  vol.  ii.  Append,  p.  27,  28.-— 
Locke's  Fam.  Lett.  p.  134 — 138. — 
Watts's  Logic  >  part  ii.  c.  iii.  §  3.  p.  200. 

PROPOSITION    VI. 

l  1  c  t.       There  are  no  innate  proportions  in  the  human 
vii.     mind. 

DEMONSTRATION. 

1.  All  proportions  confift  of  ideas:  therefore 
innate  proportions  would  imply  innate  ideas, 
contrary  to  Prop.  5. 

Locke's  Eff.  I.  i.  c.  iv.  §  19. 

2.  If  any  proportions  could  be  fuppofed  in- 
nate, it  muft  be  thofe  that  are  intuitively  dif- 
cerned  :  but  thefe,  though  affented  to  as  foon  as 
propofed,  are  not  known  before  fuch  propofal, 
even  by  thofe  whofe  minds  are  leaft  corrupted 
by  education  and  cuflom  :  which  fliew7s  (by  the 
way)  that  they  cannot  be  the  principles  of  all 
our  knowledge,  not  being  themfelves  firft  known. 

Locke's  Efff.  i.  i.  c.  ii.  §4,  16,  ai — 27. 
-  3.  All  proportions  relating  to  identity  and  di- 
verfity  of  ideas  may  be  intuitively  difcerned,  and 
confequently  muft  be  innate,  if  intuitive  dif- 
cerning  were  the  mark  of  an  innate  proportion. 
But  this  would  imply,  that  all  our  ideas  were  in- 
nate, w7hich  is  evidently  abfurd. 

Locke's  Eff.  /.  i.  c.  iv,  §  4>  5.     Ibid.  I.  4. 

c.  vii.  §  4. 

4.  Propo- 
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4.  Propofitions  fuppofed  innate  cannot  be  dif- 
tinguifhed  from  others,  fo  that  a  complete  ca- 
talogue of  them  fhould  be  made:  yet  this  might 
reafonably  be  expected  if  any  were  fo,  and  would 
be  necefTary  to  render  them' ufeful; 

Locke* s  EJf.  L  i.  c.  iii.  §  14.  Ibid.  c.  iv.  §21. 

5.  Several  of  thofe  propofitions  which  are  of 
greater!:  importance  in  morality,  and  feem  moft 
evident,  and  are  therefore  mofl  likely  to  be  in- 
nate, are  unknown  to  fome,  and  exprefsly  con- 
tradicted by  others,  and  all  need  proof. 

Locke* s  EJf,  /.  i.  c.  iv.  §  4 — 13. — Sale's 
Pre/,  to  the  Koran,  p.  iji,  132.— 
Watts* s  EJf.  iv.  §  i.—Baxt.  Works, 
vol.  ii.  p.  381. 

Gr.  1 — 5-|6.     Valet  propofitio. 

scholium    1. 

It  may  be  granted,  that  there  are  certain  cir- 
cumstances, in  which  it  is  impofiible  for  the 
mind  to  avoid  receiving  certain  ideas,  and  afTent- 
ing  to  certain  propofitions,  and  even  taking  them 
for  granted  in  all  its  reafonings :  and  this  is  the 
necefTary  confequence  of  its  conftitution.  It  may 
alfo  be  granted,  that  there  is  fomething  in  natu- 
ral temper  difpofing  to  gratitude,  companion, 
&c.  as  effectually  as  if  propofitions  recommend- 
ing them  were  inferibed  upon  the  foul.  But  this 
is  by  no  means  inconfiftent  with  what  has  been 
faid  above:  and  in  this  fenfe  Mr.  Locke  owns  in- 
nate practical  principles,  as  the  defire  of  happi^ 
nejs. 

Locke's  EJf.  L  i.  c.  iii.  §  1.— Watts' s  EJf. 
iv.  §  2 — 4.  p.  ioo — 102,  104-^107, 

SCHOLIUM    2, 

The   dream  of  innate  ideas,  fcems  to  have 
arifen  on  the  one  hand,  from  the  defire  of  teach- 
ers to  impofe  their  own  fentiments  upon  their 
C  3  difciplesj 
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difciples,  as  facred  truths  ftampt  on  their  minds 
by  the  Author  of  nature  ;  and  on  the  other,  from 
the  eafe  with  which  fuch  principles  have  been 
early  received,  and  the  affurance  with  which  they 
have  been  affented  to,  fo  that  people  cannot  re- 
member that  they  have  ever  doubted  of  them  *. 
Locke's  Eff.  I.  i.  c.  iii.  §  21 — 26.     Ibid. 
c.  iv.  §  24. — Enquiry  concerning  Poli- 
tical Jujlice,  vol.  \.  p.  12 — 18. 

PROPOSITION    VII. 

I.  E  C  T 

VIII/       The  fame  external  qualities  in  objects,  may 
urvx-/ excite  different  ideas  in  different  perfons. 

DEMONSTRATION. 

1.  If  the  organs  of  fenfation  be  at  all  different, 
the  ideas  of  the  fame  object  muft  be  proportion- 
ably  fo,  while  the  fame  laws  of  nature  prevail. 

2.  It  is  probable,  there  may  be  fome  degree 
of  difference  in  the  organs  of  different  perfons ; 
v.  g.  in  the  di (lance  of  the  retina  and  chryflalline 
humour  of  the  eye;  in  the  degree  of  exteniion  in 
the  tympanum  of  the  ear,  in  the  acrimony  of  the 

faliva,  Sec.  And  the  variety  which  is  obfervable 
in  the  faces,  the  voices,  and  the  bones  of  men^ 
and  almoft  through  the  whole  face  of  nature, 
would  lead  us  to  fufpeel;  that  the  fame  variety 
might  take  place  here. 

*  The  doftrine  of  innate  ideas,  and  innate  proportions,  was 
long  maintained;  and  Mr.  Locke  was  obliged  to  take  much 
pains  upon  the  fubjeft.  Though  the  fyftem  is  now  generally 
exploded,  there  has  appeared  in  a  few  late  writers  a  tendency  to 
revive  fomething  like  innate  proportions,  under  the  terms  of 
the  «*  Principles  of  Common  Senfe."  Dr.  Reid  is  guarded 
upon  the  fubjecl;  but  his  followers  have  not  been  equally  pru- 
dent. See  Beattie's  "  Immutability  of  Truth,"  and  more 
efpecially  Dr.  Ofwald's  "  Appeal  to  Common  Senfe  in  Behalf 
of  Religion.-  Sentiments  very  fimilar  to  thofe  maintained  by 
thefe  gentlemen  had  long  before  been  advanced  by  Pere  Buffier, 
in  his  "  Firft  Truths,  and  the  Origin  of  our  Opinions  ex- 
plained," a  translation  of  which  work,  from  the  French,  was 
publifhcd  in  178c. 

3.  Thofe 
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3.  Thofe  things  which  arc  very  pleafing  to 
one,  are  extremely  difagreeable  to  another. 

4.  Thofe  things  which  are  at  one  time  very 
agreeable,  are  at  another  very  difagreeable  to  the 
fame  perfon,  when  the  organs  of  his  body  are 
indifpofed,  or  when  other  difagreeable  ideas  are 
affociated  with  thofe  that  had  once  been  grateful. 

Gr.  1,  2,  and  4I5.      Valet  propofitio. 

Locke's  Ejjdy,  h.  ii.  c.  xxxii.  §  15. — Ars 
Cogitandiy  p.  \.  c.  i. — Le  Clerc's  Logic , 
p.  i.  c.  i.  §  15. 

SCHOLIUM. 

Though  the  caufes  mentioned  above  may  pro- 
bably produce  ideas  which  differ  in  degree  in  the 
minds  of  different  perfons,  there  is  no  apparent 
reafon  to  fuppofe  they  differ  in  their  kind  1  v.  g. 
that  what  appears  green  to  one,  mould  conftantly 
appear  red  to  another,  and  vice  verfa. 

Malebrancbe' 's  Refearch,  I.  i.  c.  xiii,  §  t>> 
6. — Rohault's  Phyf.  part  i.  c.  xxvii.  §  6„ 
vol.  i.  p.  197. —  Philofophical  tfranfac* 
tionsy  vol.  lxviii.  part  ii.  For  1778, 

PROPOSITION     VIII. 

To  furvey  the  phenomena  of  the  human  me* 
mory  with  the  folutions  that  have  been  given  of 
fome  of  them.     See  Prop.  1.  gr.  2. 

solution. 

1.  A  vail  flock  of  ideas  are  treafured  up  in 
the  memory,  which  it  eafily  produces  on  various 
occafions. 

The  Carte/tans  fay,  that  objects  coming  in  by 
fenfation  and  ideas  got  by  reflection,  make  traces 
in  the  brain. — But  how  exquifitely  fine  muff  thefe 
be,  when  in  fo  fmall  a  compafs  the  names  and 
images  of  fo  many  objects,  as  well  as  fo  many 
proportions  and  arguments  areinferibed.  Who 
Can  fufficiently  admire  it,  not  only  in  fuch  extra- 
C  4  ordinary 
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ordinary  cafes  as  are  mentioned  by  Derbam,  Sec. 
but  in  thofe  cafes  which  are  moft  common? 

Derham's  Phyf.  Theol.  I.  v.  c.  i.  p.  262,- — 

Des-Cartes  de  Paff.  §  42. — Cicero's  Tufc. 

Difp.  I.  i.  §  24,  25.— Watt-sis  Eff.  iii. 

§  13,   \\.—Rollin  Maniere,  &tf.  vol.  i. 

p.  275 — 277.— Augufi.  Confef  I.  x.  c.  7. 

Senec.  Controv.  /.  i.  y#£  /«/'/. 

2.  We  can  diftiiiguiih  ideas  brought  out  of 
the  memory  from  thofe  that  come  in  by  fenfation 
or  reflection  ;  perhaps  by  the  livelinefs  of  the 
impreflion,  or  by  the  train  of  relations. 

Locke's  Eff.  I.  ii.   c.  10.  c.  vi.  §  5.  6. — 
Des -Carles  de  Paff.  §  26. 

3.  Ideas  of  which  we  have  but  a  general  and 
imperfect,  remembrance  may  often  be  recovered 
by  recollection. 

Watts' s  Eff.  iii;  §  15. — Locke's  Eff.  I.  ii. 
c.  x.  §  7. 

4.  Memory  in  a  great  meafure  depends  upon 
the  body,  and  is  often  much  injured  by  a  dif- 
cafe,  and  afterwards  recovered  with  recovering 
ftrength,  which  on  the  Cartefian  hypothecs  is 
accounted  for,  by  fuppofing  that  thofe  parts  of 
the  brain,  on  which  thefe  characters  are  written, 
are  by  fuch  diforders  relaxed,  in  the  fame  man- 
ner as  the  nerves  in  the  other  parts  of  the  body 
are  liable  to  be  weakened  or  difabled. 

5.  The  memory  differs  at  different  ages.  Chil- 
dren foon  forget,  as  they  foon  learn:  old  people 
•learn  with  difficulty,  and  remember  beft  what 
they  learnt  when  young.  That  is,  fay  the  Carte- 
fans,  becaufe  the  brain  growing  by  degrees  more 
<dry  retains  old  characters,  but  does  not  eafily 
admit  nevy. 

6.  Dreams  generally  make  little  impreffion  on 
the  memory :  becaufe,  fay  fome,  the  animal  fpi- 
rits  are  then  but  gently  moved. 

Watts' s  Eff.  tfU  v.  §  3. 

7.  An 
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7.  An  idea  attended  with  great  pleafure  or  pain 
makes  a  deep  impreilion  on  the  memory,  /.  e.  a 
deep  trace  on  the  brain,  the  fpirits  being  then 
violently  impelled. 

Locke's  Eff.  I.  ii.  c.  x.  §  3. 

8.  The  power  of  recollecting  differs  extremely 
at  different  times:  and  it  is  generally  ftrongeft, 
when  we  are  moff  brifk  and  lively. 

9.  We  remember  that  beft  in  the  morning, 
which  we  learnt  juft  before  we  went  to  fleep  : 
becaufe,  fay  the  Carte/ians,  the  traces  made  then 
are  not  apt  to  be  effaced  by  the  motions  of  the 
fpirits,  as  they  would,  if  new  objects  of  fenfation 
had  prefented  themfelves;  and  during  this  inter- 
val, they  have  (as  it  were)  time  to  ftiffen. 

10.  Senfible  ideas  gradually  decay  in  the  me-  . 
mory  if  they  be  not  refrefhed  by  new  fenfations ; 
the  traces  perhaps   wearing  out :  yet  they  may 
laft  many  years. 

Locke's  Eff.  I.  ii.  <r,  x.  §4,  5. 

11.  When  a  train  of  ideas  is  very  familiar  to 
the  mind,  they  often  follow  one  another  in  the 
memory  without  any  laborious  recollection,  and 
fo  as  to  arife  almoft  inftantaneoufly  and  mecha- 
nically; as  in  writing,  ringing,  &c.  the  traces 
between  them  being  worn  like  beaten  roads. 

Locke's  EJf.  I.  ii.  c.  xxxiii.  §  6. 

12.  The  memory  is  a  faculty  which  is  almoft 
inceffantly  exercifed  while  thought  continues ; 
(though  the  inftances  of  laborious  recollection 
are  comparatively  few  :)  nor  do  we  ever  find  the 
human  mind  entirely  ftript  of  it,  though  it  he 
often  impaired. 

DEMONSTRATION. 

The  probability  of  the  Cartefian  hypothefis  will  l  e  c  t. 
appear  from  confidering,  ix. 

1.  How  well  it  agrees  with  the  various  phae-  ^W 
nomena  mentioned  above3 

2.  The 
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2.  The  analogy  upon  this  hypothecs  between 
fenfation  and  memory,  the  one  ariling  from  im- 
prefiions  made  on  the  brain,  the  other  depend- 
ing on  traces  continued  there. 

3.  The  instances  in  which  memory  has  been 
almof!  wholly  loft  at  once  by  a  fudden  violent 
blow  upon  the  head ;  infomuch  that  a  great 
fcholar  has  entirely  loft  the  knowledge  of  letters 
by  it,  and  has  been  forced  with  infinite  labour 
to  begin  again  from  the  elements  of  them  :  and 
in  other  inftances  the  recollection  has  been  gra- 
dual, and  the  events  of  childhood  and  youth  have 
been  recovered  firft. 

COROLLARY. 

The  memory  is  a  ufeful  faculty,  which  de-* 
ferves  to  be  carefully  cultivated  by  attention  and 
exercife,  frequent  reviews  and  converfation. 

Free-Thinker,  N°.  72. — Roll  in9  s  Man.  &c, 
vol.  i.  p.  277 — i-j^.-r—JVatts's  Improv. 
of  the  Mind,  part  i.   c.  xvii. 

scholium    1 . 

The  artificial  methods  which  fome  have  pro- 
pofed  muft  be  allowed  to  be  very  ingenious;  but 
perhaps  are  rather  calculated  to  improve  a  me- 
mory already  good,  than  to  help  a  bad  one. 

Rollings  Muni  ere,  &c.  vol.  'up.  279,  280. 
-i-Grey's  Memoria  Technica.—Bruen's 
Life,  p.  56—58. 

SCHOLIUM      2 . 

The  excellency  of  the  memory  confifts  partly 
in  its  ftrength  cf  retention,  and  partly  in  its 
quicknefs  of  recollection, 

Locke's  EJJ.  1.  ii.  c.  x.  §  8, 

scholium    3. 

If  the  Cartefian  hypothecs  fhould  be  admittedP 
memory  will  Mill  continue  a  great  myftery:  for 
it  muft  be  acknowledged  impoftible  thoroughly 

to 
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to  explain  how  either  that  or  fenfation  fliould  be 
affected  by  any  impreffion  on  the  brain,  or  what 
connection  there  can  be  between  fuch  impreflions 
and  thought  in  any  of  its  modes. 

scholium  4. 
Mr.  Locke  accounts  for  the  afTociation  of  ideas, 
which  is  the  caufe  of  antipathies  and  many  errors, 
with  other  ftrange  phenomena,  by  memory;  fup- 
pofing  fuch  traces  are  worn  on  the  brain  as  unite 
ideas,  fo  that  when  the  mind  turns  to  one  it 
fhould  almoft  necefTarily  fall  on  the  other  too. 
See  Solution,  gr.  1 1. 

Locke's  Etf.  L  ii.  c.  xxxiii.  §  7 — 18. — 
Hartley  on  Man,  Prop.  X,  XL  vol.  i. 
f>,  65—72. 

SCHOLIUM     5. 

If  the  Cartefian  hypothecs  be  admitted,  it  muft 
be  owned  that  nothing  gives  a  greater  idea  of 
the  minutenefs  of  the  parts  into  which  matter 
may  actually  be  divided,  than  the  fmallnefs  of 
thofe  traces,  by  which  fo  many  dictionaries,  hif- 
torics,  poems,  &c.  are  tranferibed,  and  fo  many 
pictures  exactly  drawn  in  miniature  *. 

scholium    6. 

It  is  probable  the  weaknefs  of  memory  in  in- 
fants may  be  one  chief  caufe  of  their  being  fo  long 
before  they  come  to  the  ufe  of  fpeech,  as  well  as 
the  want  of  dexterity  in  ufing  the  organs  of  it. 

AXIOM   VI. 

We  get  our  ideas  of  Succession,  by  obferving  lect. 
the  train  of  ideas  pafTing  through  our  minds  one      x. 
after  another.         Locke's  EJf.  L  ii.  c.  xiv.  §  4.    * — 4 — * 

*  That  memory  is  an  original  faculty  given  us  by  the  Author 
of  our  being,  of  which  we  can  give  no  account,  but  that  we  are 
fo  made,  is  maintained  by  Dr.  Reid,  in  his  '«  Effays  on  the 
Intellectual  Powers  of  Man,"  p.  303 — 310.  For  an  account  of 
the  different  theories  concerning  Memory,  fee  the  fame  author, 
p.  338—356. 

PRO- 
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PROPOSITION    IX. 

The  fwiftnefs  and  flownefs  of  the  fucceflionof 
ideas  in  the  human  mind  have  certain  limits. 

DEMONSTRATION. 

r.  Some  motions  are  fo  fwift,  and  others  fo 
flow,  that  they  cannot  be  feen. 

2.  Motion  is  always  fucceflive. 

3.  Could  our  ideas  fucceed  each  other  as  faft 
as  the  bodies  move  in  one  cafe,  and  as  ilow  as 
they  move  in  the  other,  the  motion  would  be* 
come  viiible. 

1,3.(4.  The  fwiftnefs  and  flownefs  of  ideas 
coming  in  by  light  have  their  limits. 

c.  There  is  equal  reafon  to  believe  it  with  re^. 
gard  to  other  ideas :  as  fome  of  the  like  pheno- 
mena may  be  obferved  concerning  fome  ideas 
that  come  in  by  hearing, 

6.  We  are  not  able  to  retain  one  idea  long  in 
the  mind  without  any  variation  ;  nor  can  we  call 
up  any  given  number  of  ideas,  in  any  given  time; 
v.  g.  we  cannot  think  over  ten  verfes  between 
one  vibration  of  the  pendulum,  and  another. 

Gr.  4  and  5,  and  6.(7.     Valet  propojitio. 

Locke's  EJJ.  /.  ii.  c.  xiv.  §  6 — 14, 

SCHOLIUM. 

It  is  evident  that  there  are  various  degrees  of 
•velocity  in  the  ideas  of  different  perfons,and  of  the 
fame  perfon  at  different  times;  partly  according 
to  the  temper  in  which  he  is,  and  partly  accord- 
ing to  the  degree  in  which  he  exercifes  his  voli- 
tions :  and  where  the  velocity  is  the  fame,  it  will 
feem  greater  in  proportion  as  the  kinds  of  ideas 
are  more  various.  Waits'* s  Etf.  N°.  xii.  §  2. 

AXIOM    VJL 

The  idea  of  Duration  is  a  iimple  idea,  which 
we  get  by  reflect irTg  on  the  fucceffiort  of  our 
ideas.  Loch's  Eff.  ib.  \  1—3. 

C  0  R- 
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COROLLARY. 

When  we  are  infenfible  of  the  fuccefiion  of  our 
ideas  we  are  alfo  infenfible  of  duration. 

Locke1 s  Eff.  ib.  §  4,  5. 

DEFINITION    XVII. 

Time  is  a  part  of  duration  meafured  by  fome 
fuppofed  equal  fuccelTion,  a  certain  number  of 
which  makes  a  period  or  epoch  a. 

Locke  ib.  §  17. — Augufi.Confeff.  /.  ii.  r.xiv* 
apud  Jack/on* s  JVorks,  vol,  i.  p.  883. 

scholium  1. 
The  revolutions  of  the  heavenly  bodies  ferve 
for  a  convenient  meafure  of  time,  feeing  they  are 
long,  various,  publicly  vifible,  and  nearly  equa- 
ble. Yet  any  phenomena  returning  periodically 
and  regularly,  (v.  g.  the  freezing  of  water,  the 
blowing  of  flowers,  a  fit  of  the  ague,  &c.)  might 
with  regard  to  any  particular  perfon  anfwer  the 
fame  end.  Locke  ib.  §  19,  20. 

SCHOLIUM     2. 

Neverthelefs,  in  the  abfence  of  fuch  a fli fiance* 
the  train  of  ideas  pafiing  through  a  man's  mind 
may  be  to  himfelf  the  meafure  of  time :  though 
neither  this  nor  any  other  meafure  can  be  demon- 
ilrated  entirely  equable. 

Locke's  EJf.  ib.  §  21. 

SCHOLIUM     3. 

When  the  duration  of  any  being  is  faid  to  be 
either  long  or  Abort,  it  is  only  as  compared  with 
that  of  other  beings. 

Free-Thinker,  vol.  iii.  AT°.  1 14.— Le  Clerc's 
Logic,  part  u  civ.  §  6. 

COROLLARY      I. 

The  fame  part  of  duration  may  appear  of  dif- 
ferent lengths  to  different  perfons,  and  to  the 

fame 
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fame  perfons  at  different  times.      See  Prop.  j. 
SchoL  Spectator,  vol.  ii.  N*,  94. 

COROLLARY      2. 

Hence  we  may  learn  the  reafon  why  years  (r^- 
teris  paribus)  appear  longer  to  us  while  very 
young,  than  as  we  grow  up  to  riper  age;  becaufe 
the  objects  being  newer,  ftrike  the  mind  more 
forcibly,  and  fo  the  fucceflion  is  more  obferved 
than  when  they  grow  more  familiar  to  the  mind. 
The  like  may  be  obferved  of  the  day  we  fpend  in 
a  ftrange  place,  or  a  road  we  are  not  ufed  to  tra- 
vel. Yet  if  by  frequent  repetition  a  thing  is 
grown  tedious  to  us,  it  appears  of  a  longer  dura- 
tion ;  becaufe  we  mingle  many  other  ideas  with* 
it,  and  therefore  on  the  whole  there  is  a  greater 
fucceffion. 

COROLLARY     3. 

If  an  almighty  power  be  fuppofed,  it  may 
make  that  part  of  duration,  which  appears  but  a 
moment  to  one,  appear  a  thoufand  years  to  ano- 
ther, or  a  much  greater  period,  and  vice  verfa; 
which  is  indeed  an  amazing  thought. 

COROLLARY     4. 

Time  is  not  (as  it  has  often  been  faid  to  be) 
the  meafure  of  motion,  but  motion  is  one,  though 
not  the  only  meafure  of  time :  for  if  there  were 
no  material  world,  and  fo  no  ■  motion,  there 
might  (till  be  time,  if  there  were  any  intellectual 
being  whofe  ideas  fucceed  each  other.  See 
Schol.  1. 

Locke's  Eff.  ib.  §  22,  23, — Jack/on" s  Works, 
vol.  i.  /.  v.  c.  xiii.  §  2.  p.  881,  882.— 
Rcid's    Intellectual    Powers    of    Man, 

DEFINITION    XVIII. 

T  V  C  T 

xlm         Thofe  properties  or  qualities   of  bodies, 
^/■VXJ  are  called  primary,  which  are  in  them,  whether 

we 
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we  perceive  them  or  nor :  (v.  g.  bulk,  number, 
figure,  fituation  of  their  folid  parts,  motion,  reft, 
&c.)  But  thofe  ideas,  which  by  means  of  thefe 
primary  qualities  are  excited  in  our  minds,  as 
colours,  founds,  fmells,  taftes,  &c.  being  vul- 
garly but  falfely  fuppofed  to  be  in  bodies)  are 

Called  SECONDARY  QUALITIES. 

Locke's  E/f.  /.  ii.  c.  viii.  §  8- — 22. — 
Watts' s  Eff.  N°.  iii.  p.  81—85. 

SCHOLIUM. 

Mr.  Locke  farther  divides  fecondary  qualities 
into  thofe  that  are  immediately  perceivable,  /.  e. 
by  the  ideas  which  the  bodies  thernfelves  produce 
in  us;  and  thofe  that  are  mediate!)  pit  eivaftle} 
i.  e.  by  the  changes  which  we  fee  them  produce 
in  other  bodies. 

Locke's  Eff.  ih.  §  23—26  *. 

PROPOSITION    X. 

To  enumerate  feveral  inftances  and  caufes  of 
the  imperfection  of  human  knowledge. 

Solution  and  Demonstration, 

1.  We  are  ignorant  of  many  things  for  want 
of  ideas ;  perhaps  wanting  proper  organs  for  fuch 
kind  of  ideas,  and  certainly  wanting  fuch  an  \mk 
tenfenefs  of  thofe  organs  which  we  have,  as 
would  be  neceffary  to  difcover  many  things  which 
are  nowT  concealed  from  us  by  their  diitance  or 
minutenefs.  This  occafipns  great  imperfections 
in  our  knowledge  both  of  body  and  fpirit. 

Locke's  Eff.  1.  iv.  c.  iii.  §  23 — 27. 

2.  We  are  not  able  to  difcern  the  connection 
between  many  of  thofe  ideas  which  we  have,  par- 
ticularly that  between  the  primary  and  fecondary 

*  See  this  whole  matter  amply  difcuffrd  by  Dr.  Reid,  in  his 
*f  Intelleftual  Powers  of  Man,"  p.  75 — 302. 

i  ,  qualities 
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qualities  of  bodies,  which  is  a  great  impediment 
to  phyfical  enquiries. 

Locke's  Eff.  I.  iv.  c.  iii.  §  9 — 17.  ib.  c.  vi. 
§n—i$.—IVatts'sEf.  N*.  iii.  §9. 

3.  Few  important  proportions  are  intuitively 
known;  and  all  demonftrative  knowledge  de- 
pends upon  the  memory,  which  being  fallible 
brings  fome  degree  of  uncertainty  on  what  we 
learn  by  it. 

Locke's  Eff.  /.  iv.  c.  ii.  §  4 — 7.  ib.  c.  iii. 
§  iii.  c.  xi.  §  9 — 11. 

4.  We  are  often  obliged  to  judge  by  analogy, 
the  particulars  of  which  are.  generally  very  im-* 
perfect,  and  come  vaftly  fhort  of  a  compleat  in- 
duction. 

Locke's  Eff.  1.  iv.  c.  xii.  §  9.  c.  xvi.  §  12. 

5.  The  various  avocations  of  life,  an  indolent 
temper,  and  wrong  methods  of  purfuing  know- 
ledge, hinder  ouf  attaining  what  might  other- 
wife  come  within  our  reach. 

Locke's  Eff.  I.  iv.  c.  iii.  §  3c, 

COROLLARY. 

Since  our  knowledge  is  fo  limited,  it  muft  be 
of  great  ufe  and  importance  to  know  the  limits 
*>f  it. 

Locke's  Eff,  /.  i.  c.i.  §  4 — 6. — Ma/on  on 
Self  Knowledge,  p.  62; — Butler's  Sewn 
N°.  xv. 

SCHOLIUM      I. 

Neverthelefs,  we  are  not  deftitute  of  capaci- 
ties and  opportunities  for  coming  to  the  know- 
ledge of  thofe  things  on  which  our  happinefs 
moll  evidently  depends. 

Locke's  Iff.  I.  i.  c.'u  §  5.  ib.  I.  iv.  c.  3£f. 
§  8. — Jonval's  Lett,  in  Nat.  Dif played, 
vol,  i.  ^.-277—290. 

SCHO- 
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scholium  2. 
The  queftion,  whether  there  be  any  material 
world  or  not,  will  come  in  with  greater  advan- 
tage hereafter:  yet  were  the  negative  to  be 
granted,  (which  Bifhop  Berkley  maintains,)  the 
fame  difficulties  with  thofe  above-mentioned 
would  occur,  with  a  little  alteration  of  phrafe. 

PROPOSITION     XI. 

To  enquire  wherein  personal  identity  con-  lect. 
lifts.  xii. 

SOLUTION. 

1.  Mr.  Locke  fuppofcs  it  confifts  in  a  continued 
confcioufnefs  of  the  fame  aclions ;  and  thence 
infers,  that,  if  the  confcioufnefs  of  one  fpirit 
were  to  be  transferred  to  another,  they  would 
both  make  but  one  perfon;  and  that,  if  any 
fpirit  fhould  lofe  all  confcioufnefs  of  its  former 
adions,  it  would  from  that  time  become  a  dif- 
ferent perfon.  To  confirm  this,  he  pleads  that* 
when  it  is  evidently  apparent  that  confcioufnefs 
is  loft,  i.  e.  in  cafe  of  phrenfy,  when  a  man  is 
belides  himfelf,  the  fober  man  is  not  punifhed 
for  the  actions  of  the  mad-man,  nor  the  mad- 
man for  the  actions  of  the  fober  man.  But  I 
think  this  may  be  accounted  for  another  way, 
without  fuppofing  that  the  law  looks  upon  them 
as  different  perfons. 

Locke's  Ejf.  1.  ii.  c.  xxvii.  §  9—- 27.  ) 

2.  To  this  Dr.  Watts  very  juftly  objeds,  that* 
fancied  memory  might  make  two  men  born  in 
the  moft  diftant  places  and  times  the  fame  perfon, 
or  real  forgetfulnefs  might  make  the  fame  man 
different  perfons  ;  v.  g.  Lee  the  tragedian,  when 
diftraded,  might  be  fuccefftvely  Alexander,  So- 
crates, Tully,  Virgil,  Luther,  queen  Elizabeth; 
and  therefore  Lee,  when  diftraded,  might  juftly 

Vol.  I.  D  be 
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be  rewarded  or  punimed  for  all  the  different  ac- 
tions which  he  afcribes  to  himfelf :  and  finally* 
feveral  men  might  become  the  fame  perfons. 
This  he  thinks  is  contrary  to  the  common  forms- 
of  fpeech  and  to  true  philofophy. 

Watts' s  Eff.  N°.  xii.  §7.  p.  294 — 308. 

3.  He  therefore  concludes,  that  the  fame  per- 
fon>  in  an  incompleat  fenfe,  is  the  fame  intelligent 
fubftance  or  cojfcious  mind,  but  in  a  more  com- 
pleat  fenfe,  is  the  fame  foul  united  to  the  fame  body; 
or  in  other  words,  that,  while  a  fpirit  is  united 
to  a  body,  the  fame  continued  animal  life,  in 
union  with  the  fame  fpirit,  generally  attended 
with  the  fame  confcioufnefs,  goes  to  conftitute 
the  fame  perfon.  If  the  queflion  be  flarted  re- 
lating to  a  fuppofed  refurreclion,  it  is  anfwered 
that  if  the  refurrection  precedes  the  diffolution 
of  the  body,  it  does  not  alter  the  common  forms 
of  fpeaking ;  but  if  the  body  be  diflblved,  we 
may  refer  it  to  an  after  enquiry  how  far  and  in 
what  cafes  it  may  be  faid  to  be  the  fame.  Mr. 
Locke  alfo  acknowledges  this  to  be  moft  probable : 
fo  that  the  chief  queflion  between  them  is  only 
about  the  application  of  the  word  perfon  in  a  cafe 
that  is  never  likely  to  happen,  /'.  e.  of  transferred 
confcioufnefs.  Yet  for  this  very  reafon  I  think 
Dr.  Watts* s  notion  is  to  be  preferred.  And  to 
conclude,  if  God  mould  utterly  deftroy  the  foul 
and  body  of  any  man  whom  we  know,  and  after- 
wards create  a  new  fpirit,  united  to  a  new  body 
and  in  form  refembling  the  other,  and  give  to  it 
the  exacl:  confcioufnefs  of  the  man  whofe  body 
and  foul  was  deftroyed,  and  mould  reveal  to  us 
what  he  had  done,  we  could  not  converfe  with 
this  new  produced  man  as  the  fame  man  we  for- 
merly knew,  or  approve  that  as  an  equitable  con- 
duct, by  which  he  mould  be  rewarded  or  pu- 
niihed  for  the  actions  of  the  annihilated  man. 
This  abundantly,  fhe ws  the  impropriety  of  Mr. 

Locke's 
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Locke's  manner  of  flaring  the  queflion,  and  how 
much  Dr.  Watts' 's  is  to  be  preferred  to  it. 

Watts' s  Eff.  ib.  p.  301 — 306,  308 — 313. 
—Locke's Eff.  ib.  §  25. — Le  Clerc's  On- 
tology, c.  li.  §  7. — Butler's  Analogy, 
Di£.  i.  p.  439—450.  OR.  ed.  p.  305 
— 309.  Quarto  ed.  of  1736. 

SCHOLIUM      I . 

Mr.  Locke  feems  to  have  been  led  into  this 
miflake,  by  coniidering  what  we  commonly  call 
ourfehes,  rather  than  what  we  call  the  fame  per- 
fon  when  fpeaking  of  another.  {Vide  Locke  ubi 
fupra,  §16.)  Yet  it  is  plain  we  do  not  make  con- 
fcioufnefs  the  only  rule  even  here,  lince  no  one  is 
confeious  of  his  having  been  born,  nor  of  many 
other  events  and  actions  of  his  life,  which  never- 
theless upon  the  evidence  of  reafon  and  tefli- 
mony,  without  confeioufnefs,  he  would  not  at 
all  fcruple  to  apply  to  himfelf. 

scholium  2 . 
If  we  have  two  ideas  of  body  in  all  refpects  the 
fame,  for  inftance,  of  a  book,  or  watch,  we 
judge  that  they  have  the  fame  archetype,  if  each 
of  the  ideas  have  the  fame  relation  to  certain 
times  and  places  ;  for  we  know  that  two  bodies 
cannot  be  at  the  fame  time  in  the  fame  place. 
As  for  the  queflion,  whether  two  fpirits  may  or 
not,  it  depends  upon  the  doctrine  of  the  imma- 
teriality ;  and  it  is  proper  to  defer  the  examina- 
tion of  it,  till  we  have  proved  that  there  is  fome 
immaterial  fpirit. 

Effay  on  Perfonal  Identity,  publiJJjed  for 
Rob  fon,  1769. — Defence  of  Mr.  Locke's. 
Opinion  concerning  Perfonal  Identity, 
printed  at  Cambridge,  and  fold  by  John- 
fon,  1769. — Reid's  Intellectual  Pozvers^ 
of  Man,  p.  315—321.  i>.  332—337.  .. 

D  2  PRO- 
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PROPOSITION    XII. 

lect.       To  enquire  whether  men  think  always  with- 
xiii.    out  intermiflion. 

Comparison    of  Arguments. 
Sect.  I.     For  the  Affirmative. 

If  there  be  a  time  when  the  foul  does  not 
think,  the  exiftence  of  it  as  a  fpirit  is  deftroyed: 
and  we  can  imagine  nothing  to  remain,  unlefs  it 
befomething  merely  material.  Now  there  is  no 
apparent  reafon  to  think  the  foul  thus  exifts  by 
intervals ;  and  therefore  we  muff,  conclude  it  al- 
ways thinks. 

To  this  it  is  replied,  that  fuch  a  definition  of 
the  foul,  as  implies  continual  actual  thought,  is 
begging  the  queftion  in  difpute.  When  aftual 
thought  is  fufpended,  there  may  remain  fome  fe- 
cret  power  of  thinking  refulting  from  the  confti- 
tution  of  the  foul,  which  will  exert  itfelf  when 
the  obftruction  is  removed.  As  a  bow  when 
bent  has  a  difpofition  to  ftraiten  itfelf  again,  or 
a  clock  to  ftrike,  though  the  hammer  be  held 
back. 

To  this  it  is  anfwered,  we  can  have  no  idea  of 
this  power.  If  the  power  of  thinking  be  not  the 
very  fubftance  of  the  foul,  there  muft  be  fome 
unknown  fubftance  in  which  the  power  inheres : 
nor  can  we  imagine  how  it  awakes  itfelf  again  to 
actual  thought. 

It  is  farther  objected,  that  the  various  degrees 
of  intenfenefs  of  thought,  which  we  all  perceive, 
feem  to  prove  that  thought  is  not  the  eifence  of 
the  foul ;  for  then  it  muft  be  uniform  and  con- 
ifant.     (Locke's  EJf.  I.  ii.  c.  xix.) 

But  it  may  be  replied,  that  the  feaft  degree  of 
thought  is  thought,  as  the  fineft  particle  of  mat- 
ter is  matter.  On  the  whole  it  muft  be  granted, 
that,  if  it  be  hereafter  proved  without  this  pro- 
portion, that  the  human  foul  is  immaterial,  there 

will 
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will  be  fome  confiderable  weight  in  the  argu- 
ment ;  if  the  contrary  be  proved,  there  will  be 
very  little. 

Watts' s  EJf.   N*.  v.  §  i.  p.  n6 — 118.— 

Locke's  EJf.  L  ii.  c.  i.  §  10—19. — £»- 

quiry  concerning  Political  Juftke,  p.  335 

— 340- 

Sect.  IL     For  the  Negative. 
Arg.  1.  If  we  think  in  our  deep,  we  think  in 
vain  ;  and  it  is  not  to  be  thought  we  are  fo  con* 
touted  as  that  this  mould  be  neceffary. 

Anfzver,  If  all  our  forgotten  thoughts  are  in 
vain,  many  of  our  waking  thoughts  are  fo ;  for 
how  few  can  we  perfectly  recollect  ?  We  may  as 
well  argue  againft  our  exifting  at  all  without 
thought,  as  a  ufelefs  thing.  Beiides,  there  is 
perhaps  in  fleep  fome  continued  fenfe  of  plea* 
fure,  which  the  wife  Author  of  nature  might 
conned  with  fo  neceffary  a  fupport  of  life  as  fleep 
is.  To  which  we  may  farther  add,  that  the 
uninterrupted  thought  of  every  rational  fpirit, 
whether  remembred  or  forgotten,  may  make  a 
part  of  a  fcheme,  in  the  general  right  and  uferul, 
though  the  advantage  of  it  in  fome  particular  in- 
stances may  not  appear.  As  we  may  fuppof? 
with  refpecl  to  thofe  minerals  or  metals  in  the 
bowels  of  the  earth,  which  are  never  in  fact  dis- 
covered. 

Locke %    ih.    §   i§-*rWqtt$\$  EJf.   ii,    §  3, 

p.  127,  128. 

Arg.  2.  Infants,  who  have  but  few  ideas,  fleep 
much;  probably  before,  and  to  be  fure  after  their 
birth:  but  is  it  to  be  imagined  they  are  all  that 
while  neceffarily  employed  in  thinking? 

Anf.  It  is  allowed  they  have  few,  or  no  ideas 
by  reflection  :  (for  the  thought  of  a  learned  Scotch 
Anatomift,  who  pretends  they  are  then  forming 
the  heart  and  lungs  for  their  refpedtive  offices, 
Jeems  too  extravagant  to  be  particularly  exa- 
D  ^  mined] 
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mined).  But  ideas  ot  fen  fat  ion  they  have  early; 
perhaps  fome  ftrong  fenfations  of  the  mother 
communicated  to  them  before  the  birth :  but 
when  the  foul  is  firft  united  we  know  not. 

Locke's  EJf.    ib.  §   17,  21,  22. — Watts1  s 
E/f.  ib.  p.  J  29 — 131. 

Arg.  3.  As  we  fall  aileep  we  feem  gradually  to 
approach  to  a  ftate  of  infenlibility  ;  it  is  therefore 
probable  that  at  length  w7e  arrive  at  it. 

Anf.  If  by  infenfibility  be  meant  incogitation, 
the  phenomenon  is  denied  :  the  fame  kind  of 
argument  may  prove,  that  matter  might  be  anni- 
hilated by  continual  divilion. 

Locke' s  EJf.  I.  ii.  c.  xix.  §  3,  4. 

Arg.  4.  We  do  not  remember  that  we  think 
in  many  of  our  deeping  hours,  therefore  how  can 
we  know  that  we  do  ? 

Anf.  Dreams  may  be  entirely,  or  but  imper- 
fectly, or  not  at  all  remembered,  according  to 
the  various  degrees  in  which  the  nerves  are  im- 
prefTed  by  the  motion  given  to  the  animal  fpirits 
in  fleep.  Befides,  daily  experience  fhews  us, 
that  occurrences  of  the  day  bring  to  mind  dreams, 
which  in  the  morning  we  had  forgotten;  and  we 
have  often  a  general  remembrance  that  we  have 
dreamed,  though  we  know  not  of  what :  to  which 
it  may  be  added,  that  people  fometimes  in  their 
fleep  difcover  marks  of  great  emotion,  when,  if 
afked  in  the  morning  what  it  was  that  difquieted 
them,  they  do  not  perhaps  know  ;  fo  that  though 
it  would  be  very  ridiculous  to  argue  from  uni- 
vcrfal  experience  that  we  always  think  in  our 
fleeping  hours,  this  will  not  be  an  unanfwerable 
objection  again  ft  any  other  argument ;  nor  can  it 
poflibly  prove  that  we  ever  ceafe  from  thinking, 
any  more  than  breathing,  which  we  alfo  forget ; 
or  than  forgetting  the  circumftances  of  our  birth 
will  prove  we  were  never  born. 

Locke's  EJf.  I.  ii.  c.  i.  §  13,  14,   18.—* 
Watts' s  E/f.  ib.  §  2.  p.  12c— 25. 

Arg. 
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Arg.  5.  It  might  be  expected  that  thofc  ope- 
rations of  the  foul  fhould  be  moil  rational,  in 
which  it  is  moft  abflracled  from  the  body ; 
whereas,  by  what  we  remember  of  our  dreams, 
we  perceive  the  contrary. 

Anf.  It  may  be  a  law  of  the  creation,  that, 
during  our  union  with  the  body,  a  certain  difpo- 
fition  of  the  nerves,  generally  wanting  in  fleep, 
mould  be  neceffary  to  rational  and  connected 
thought ;  and  that  iuch  a  wild  play  of  the  animal 
fpirits  as  arifes  from  the  obstruction  of  the  nerves 
mould  caufe  roving  imaginations,  which  there- 
fore by  the  way  it  is  no  diihonour  or  detriment  to 
forget. 

Locke9 s  Eff.    ib.    §    16.— Watts' 's  EJf.  it. 
§  3.  p.  126,  127. 

Arg.  6.  If  a  man  thinks  without  knowing  it, 
she  fleeping  and  waking  man  are  two  different 
perfons. 

Anf.  If  by  knowing  it,  be  meant  remembering 
it,  (which  it  muft  mean  if  it  be  at  all  to  the  pur- 
pofe)  they  cannot  be  different  perfons,  according 
to  Mr.  Locke's  principles  of  identity,  unlefs  every 
inftance  of  forgetfulnefs  makes  a  man  a  new  and 
different  perfon  :  and  then  how  many  thoufands 
and  millions  is  every  man  |  This  objection 
would  fuppofe  two  diftindt  incommunicable  con- 
ic ioufneifes  acting  in  the  fame  body  by  intervals, 
as  in  fleeping  and  waking  ;  which  none  ever 
maintained. 

Locke's  EJf.  ib.  §   12.  c.  xxvii,    §  23. — » 
Watts' 's  EJf.  ib.  p.  125,  126. 

Arg.  7.  If  the  foul  always  thinks,  there  muff 
be  fome  innate  ideas,  contrary  to  Prop.  5. 

Anf.  There  mufl  be  fome  one  idea  at  leaft  or 
perception ;  but  that  it  is  this  rather  than  that, 
does  not  arifefrom  the  original  conflitution  of  the 
foul,  but  from  the  circumftances  in  which  the 
body  to  which  it  is  united  is  placed:  (thus  it 
D  4.  might 
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might  have  been  the  idea  of  colours  well  as.  heat). 
So  that  fuppofing  the  foul  at  the  firft  moment  of 
its  union  with  the  body  to  have  the  idea  of  heat, 
this  would  not  prove  heat  to  be  an  innate  idea. 
Def.  1 6. 

Locke's  Eff.  ib.  §17,  20,  21.-— See  on  this 
fubject,  Baxt.  on  the  Soul,  vol.  \.  p.  330 
1 — 346.  and  note  {a)  Oct.  Ed. 

SCHOLIUM. 

It  may  not  be  amifs  here  to  mention  the  ar- 
gument which  Mr.  Baxter  has  drawn  from  the 
phenomena  of  dreams,  to  prove  the  exigence  of 
fome  immaterial  fpirits  by  which  they  are  fug- 
gefted  ;  though  the  particular  manner,  in  which 
that  ftrange  and  feemingly  inconcluiive  argu- 
ment is  managed,  cannot  here  be  largely  repre- 
fented,  and  need  not  be  particularly  confuted. 

Baxter  on  the  Soul,  c.  x.  pqffim.  Oct.  Ed. 
vol.  ii.  §  1. 

PROPOSITION    XIII. 

To  take  a  more  particular  furvey  of  the  Pas- 
sions of  the  human  mind,  according  to  Dr. 
Watts' %  diftribution  of  them.  See  Prop.  1.  SoU 
gr>  3- 

SOLUTION. 

An  object  may  be  confidered  as  rare  and  un- 
common, as  good  or  evil  in  the  general,  or  with 
refpect  to  the  various  kinds  of  good  or  evil,  and 
the  particular  circ  urn  fiances  that  attend  it. 

1.  If  an  object  be  in  the  general  confidered  as 
rare,  it  excites  Admiration :  fudden  wonder  is 
Surprife,  great  wonder  is  Aftonijhment .  This 
pafrion  has  no  oppolite.  If  an  Object  appear 
good  in  the  general,  it  excites  .Love;  if  evil, 
Hatred. 

N.  B.  Thefe  are  primary  paflions,  and  thofe 
under  the  next  head  are  derived  from  the 
two  laft  of  thefe. 

2.  As 
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2.  As  to  the  various  kinds  of  good  and  evil; 
confidering  an  object  merely  and  abfolutely  as 
valuable,  it  excites  Efteem,  which  in  a  very  high 
degree  is  Veneration,  and  in  a  fupreme  degree  is 
Adoration.  If  it  be  confidered  as  worthlefs,  it 
excites  Contempt >  efpecially  if  it  be  propofed  as 
excellent.  If  it  be  confidered  as  fit  to  receive 
good  from  us,  it  is  the  object  of  Benevolence  or 
Good-will ;  if  fit  to  receive  evil,  of  Malevolence 
or  Ill-will.  But  it  is  to  be  obferved  that  this  paf- 
lion  centers  only  on  fenfible  objects,  i,  e.  on  ob- 
jects capable  of  perception.  If  the  object:  be 
confidered  as  fit  to  do  me  good,  or  afford  me 
any  prefent  pleafure,  it  produces  Complacency,  if 
the  contrary  Difplicency.  Complacency  in  any 
very  high  degree  towards  an  inferior,  or  on  con- 
liderations  not  adequate  to  that  degree  of  regard, 
is  Fondnefs  ;  the  oppofue  to  which  is  Difguft  or 
Loathing. 

N.  B.  There  may  be  benevolence  where  there 
is  no  complacency,  but  a  high  degree  of 
complacency  without  benevolence  is  hardly 
conceivable. 

3.  As  to  the  various  circumfiances  in  which 
the  good  or  evil  object  is  confidered,  it  may  be 
either  prefent  or  abfent. 

(1.)  Future  good  confidered  as  poflible  excites 
Defoe,  which  is  the  great   fpring  of  action:  if 
evil  be  confidered  as  pofiible,  it  excites  Aver" 
fwn. 

(2.)  If  there  be  a  probable  profpect  of  obtain- 
ing abfent  good,  it  excites  Hope  ;  if  evil  be  likely 
to  come  upon  us,  it  produces  Fear.  The  higheft 
degree  of  hope  is  Confidence  or  Security  ;  when 
little  remains,  there  is  Defpondency ;  and  when 
hope  is  entirely  banifhed,  Defpair  fucceeds. 
Fear  joined  with  forefight,  is  Anxiety ;  with 
careful  contrivance  to  avoid  it,  is  Solicitude ; 
mingled  with  furprife  and  riling  to  a  violent  de- 
gree on  a  fudden,  is  Terror ;  and  a  high  degree 

of 
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of  averfion  attending  the  idea  of  any  object  we 
apprehend  or  reflect  on,  is  Horror. 

(3.)  Good  obtained  awakens  Joy:  evil  actually 
endured  brings  Sorrow.  Moderate  joy  is  Glad- 
fiefs :  fudden  and  high  joy  is  Exultation :  habi- 
tual joy  is  Cheerfulnefs.  Moderate  forrow  is 
■  Trouble :  great  forrow  is  Difirefs  and  Anguifh  : 
habitual  forrow  is  Melancholy.  Congratulation  is 
the  fentiment  and  expreffion  of  joy  arifing  from 
the  happinefs  of  another.  Pity  and  Com  pa  (lion 
is  forrow  arifing  from  the  diftrefs  of  another. 
Sympathy  comprehends  both  :  Envy  is  the  conr- 
trary  of  both.  Jealoufy  is  a  fpecies  of  envy, 
arifing  from  an  apprehenfion  of  preference  given 
to  another  perfon  in  the  affections  of  one  for 
whom  we  have  a  peculiar  regard.  Shame  may 
be  reckoned  as  a  fpecies  of  forrow,  attended  fre^ 
quently  with  blufhing,  arifing  from  a  confciouf- 
nefs,  imputation,  or  apprehenfion  of  any  thing 
that  appears  to  be  matter  of  difgrace,  in  our- 
felves,  or  others -we  are  concerned  for,  /.  e.  when 
likely  to  expofe  us  or  fhem  to  the  contempt  of 
others. 

(4.)  When  any  intelligent  being  defignedly 
brings  good  upon  us,  it  excites  Gratitude ;  when 
evil,  Anger,  With  refpect  to  our  fellow-crea-* 
tures,  gratitude  is  a  mixture  of  complacency  and 
benevolence  ;  anger  is  difplicency  with  fome  de- 
gree of  malevolence.  When  anger  rifes  to  an 
exceflive  degree,  it  is  Rage  and  Fury ;  when  it  is 
deeply  rooted,  it  is  Rancour  and  Spite  j  when  arif- 
ing on  trifling  occafions,  and  expreffed  in  little 
tokens  of  refentment,  it  is  Peevijhnefs. 

When  an  affront  is  apprehended,  beneath  us 
or  any  other  perfon  to  whom  it  is  offered,  it  ex- 
cites Indignation  ;  and  when  anger  is  attended 
with  a  delire  of  hurting  another  it  is  called  Ma- 
lice ;  and  when  this  is  in  confequence  of  an  ap- 
prehended injury,  Revenge. 

Watn 
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Watts  on  the  Pqffions,  §  2.  p.  4 — 9.  Ed.  2. 
—  Fordyce's  Mor.  Pbilof  b.  i.  §  2 — 4. — 
Pope's  Ethic  Epift.  ii.  ver.  93 — 204. — 
Lccke:  s  Eff.  l.ti.  c.xx. — Hut  chef  on' 'sTrea- 
tife  on  the  Pqffions, — he  Brun  "  Of  the 
Characters  of  the  Pafjions.^ 
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Des-Cartes  divides  the  primary  pafTions  into 
fix,  viz.  Admiration,  Love,  Hatred,  Defire,  Joy 
and  Sorrow :  and  though  this  is  by  no  means  an 
accurate  distribution,  yet  his  defcription  of  the 
palfions  contains  many  excellent  pallages. 

Des-Cartes  de  Faff,  pari  ii.  §  69.  p.  81. 

scholium  1. 
As  pain  is  ufeful  for  preferring  the  animal  body 
from  thofe  injuries  which  might  prove  fatal  to  it, 
fo  many  of  the  paflions,  which  are  difagreeable 
in  their  prefent  operations,  are  ufeful  and  even 
neceflary,  both  to  individuals  and  focieties. 

Watts  on  the  Paff.  p.  85 — 88.  —  Butler's 
Serm.  N°.  viii.  p.  150 — 154. — Locke's 
Eff.  1.  ii.  c.  vii.  §  4.  —  Fofer's  Serm, 
vol.  ii.  p.  122 — 125,  and  128. 

PROPOSITION    XIV. 

To  enquire  into  the  Original  of  our  pailions. 

SOLUTION. 

1.  They  may  either  arife  from  the  motion  of 
the  body,  impreflions  on  the  fenfes,  or  opera- 
tions of  the  mind  by  which  ideas  are  produced : 
as  the  fight  of  beauty,  hearing  of  mufick,  or  un- 
derstanding a  proportion. 

2.  From  ideas  recollected  by  the  memory, 
which  may  be  accompanied  with  fome  degree  of 
pleafure  or  pain,  which  they  at  firft  gave. 
{Prop.  8.  gr.  7.) 

3.  From 
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3.  From  the  exercife  of  reafon,  which  appre- 
hends a  probability  of  approaching  good  or  evil. 
Des-Cartes  de  Pajf.  part  ii.  §  51. — Watt* 
on  the  PaJT.  §  3.  p.  10 — 17. 

SCHOLIUM      I. 

The  fecond  and  third  fource  arife  from  the 
firft ;  fince  there  could  have  been  no  memory  nor 
reafoning,  without  ideas  prefented  to  the  mind 
as  the  ground-work  of  its  operations. 

scholium  2. 
Some  think  the  paflions  may  be  raifed  by  means 
of  the  body,  when  no  particular  idea  is  prefented 
to  any  one  of  the  fenfes ;  that  is,  only  from  the 
temperature  of  the  body  :  v.g.  when  we  find  our- 
felves  chearful  or  fad,  and  cannot  aflign  any  rea- 
fon  for  it :  which  if  it  be  admitted,  may  in  the 
judgment  of  fome  make  it  dubious,  whether  the 
firfl  idea  in  the  human  mind  be  (as  Mr.  Locke 
maintains)  an  idea  of  fenfation.  But  it  may  per- 
haps be  anfwered,  we  have  a  fenfe  of  the  tempe- 
rature of  the  body ;  and  that  we  are  feldom  in 
our  waking  hours  deftitute  of  fome  fenfible  im- 
preffions,  which  are  at  different  times  painful  or 
pleafant,  in  different  degrees,  according  as  our 
organs  are  difpofed. 

Locke's  EJf.  1.  ii.  c.  i.  §  23,  24. 

SCHOLIUM     3. 

The  paffions  cannot  be  immediately  excited  or 
fupprelted  by  our  volitions,  but  consequentially 
they  may ;  efpecially  thofe  arifing  from  the  third 
fpring,  by  which  fome  arifing  from  the  two  for- 
mer may  be  balanced. 

Des-Cartes  de  Pajl  §  45—47. 

scholium    4. 

It  is  queried  why  objects  are  often  found  to 
affect  thqj  paffions  lefs  when  they  are  grown  fa- 
miliar, than  they  did  before. — To  this  it  may  be 

anfwereda 
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anfwered,  that  admiration  in  a  great  meafure 
proceeds  from  the  novelty  of  objects.  Perhaps 
in  other  inftances  it  may  be  owing  to  fome  un- 
known connection  between  making  the  firft  im- 
preffion  on  the  brain  and  the  excitation  of  the 
paflions.  Yet  it  is  obfervable,  that  the  degree 
in  which  we  are  impreffed,  is  by  no  means  pro- 
portionable to  the  novelty  of  objects  alone ;  it 
depends  much  more  upon  the  temperature  of  the 
body,  and  a  variety  of  other  particulars. 

AXIOM    VIII. 

We  find  by  experience  that  our  minds  are  fo 
conflituted,  that  fome  degree  of  paflion  or  defire 
is  necefTary  to  action ;  fo  that  an  entire  fufpenfion 
of  them  would  be  attended  with  a  ftagnation  of 
all  our  faculties. 

Locke's  Fffl  I.  ii.  c.  vii.  §  3. — Des-Cartes 
de  Pajf.  §  40.— Spec! at 'or ,  vol.  i v.  N°.  255. 

COROLLARY. 

It  mud  be  of  the  greateft  importance,  in  order 
to  influence  men  to  a  due  courfe  of  action,  to 
know  how  to  awaken  or  moderate  their  paflions 
by  proper  application  to  them ;  and  thofe  who 
act  as  if  they  defired  entirely  to  eradicate  the 
paflions,  are  ignorant  of  the  conftitution  of  hu- 
man nature,  and  can  expect  but  little  fuccefs  in 
their  attempts  to  work  upon  the  mind. 

Doddridge's  Dedication  of  x  Serm.  .p.  10. 

SCHOLIUM      I . 

Mr.  Locke  maintains  that  defire  is  always  a  flate 
of  uneafinefs  :  but  it  is  certain,  that  in  many- 
cafes  the  uneafinefs  is  abundantly  overbalanced 
by  a  probable  profpect  of  the  immediate  enjoy- 
ment of  good  :  and  if  fome  degree  of  uneafinefs 
be  univerfally  necefTary  to  action,  it  is  very  dif- 
ficult, if  not  impofTible,  to  conceive  how  any 
active  being  can  be  perfectly  happy. 

Locke's 
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Locke's  Ejf.  L  ii.  c.  xxi.  §  32 — 34. — Watts 

on  Liberty r,  p.  23 — 25.  —  Grove's  Poft- 
humous  Works,  vol.  iv.  p.  136,  137.— 
Watts' s  Ejf  ay  on  the  Freedom  of  Will  in 
God  and  his  Creatures.  Oclavo.  Or  his 
Works ,  vol.  vi.  p.  382,  383. 

SCHOLIUM      2. 

We  cannot  mi  flake  in  judging  of  prefent  plea- 
fure  or  pain,  as  the  incentives  of  defire  or  aver- 
lion;  but  in  judging  of  future  we  often  do. 

Locke's  Ejf.  ib.  §  61—65. 

DEFINITION    XIX. 

lect.  When  a  being  is  determined  to  the  perform- 
xvi.    ance  of  any  action,  not  by  a  view  of  the  benefi- 

— v— ->cial  confequences  that  may  attend  it,  but  merely 
from  a  ftrong  impulfe  leading  to  the  action  itfelf, 
that  being  is  faid  to  act  by  instinct. 

COROLLARY     I. 

There  are  many  remarkable  inftincts  in  man- 
kind, which  greatly  tend  both  to  the  good  of 
individuals  and  the  fpecies.  Thofe  which  are 
called  natural  appetites  plainly  come  under  this 
clafs ;  to  which  may  be  added  parental  affection, 
and  fome  workings  of  companion  and  gratitude : 
though  it  muft  be  granted  the  force  of  all  thefe 
is  very  different  in  different  perfons. 

Baxter's  Practical  Works,    vol.  i.   />.  379. 

col.   2. — Andry  apud  Mem.  of  Literat. 

vol.  i.  p.  [5. — Hut  chef  on9  s  Enq*  p.  143 

—147,  195— 199. 

COROLLARY     2. 

Brutes  are  governed  by  inftinot  in  many  of 
their  actions,  as  was  obferved  above,  Prop.  i. 
gr.  6.  The  reafon  upon  which  many  of  their 
actions  depend,  could  not  be  difcovered  without 
a  penetration  far  .beyond  what  is  to  be  found  in 

the 
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the  generality  of  men.  See  particular  inftances 
of  this  in  the  Bee  {a),  in  the  Ant  (b),  in  the 
Wafp  (c),  iij  the  Raven  (d)>  in  the  Formica 
Leo^jj  in  the  Galli  Sylveftres  (/),  in  the  Bo- 
haques  (g),  in  the  Fox  (b),  in  the  Beaver  (/),  in 
the  Turkey  Hen  (k),  in  the  Common  Hen '(/), 
belides  many  others  (jn). 

(a)  Ray's  IVifdom  of  God,  p.  132,-133. 
±Ed.  p.  122 — 124. — Nat.  Difp.  voL'i. 
p.  168 — 178,  182 — 184,  194 — 202. — 
— (b)  Gmrdian)  vol.  ii.    N°.  156,  157. 

—Plin.  Nat.  Hijl.  xi.  30. (c)  Nat. 

Difpl.  part  i.  p.  126 — 148. \d)  Al- 
bert. Magnus,  apud  Crad.  Harm,  part  ii. 

p.  67.  note  in  the  margins (e)  Nat. 

Difp.  part  i.  p.  234—240. (f)  Der- 

ham's  Pbyf.  Tbeol.  p.  229 (g)  Der- 

ham,  lb.   p.  212. (b)  Derham,  lb. 

p.  204. [i)  Nat.  Difpl.  part  ii.  p. 

106— 114. (*)  Nat.  Difpl.  Ib.p.23, 

■24. (/)  Speff.  vol.  ii.  N°.  120. 

(m)  Cicero  de  Nat.  Deor.  I.  ii.  §  48 — 
50.  —  Cambray  fur  I'Exijl.  §  23.  p.  46, 
47. —  Scott's  Cbrijiian  Life,  vol.  ii.  p. 
2 1  r — 220. — Effay  on  Hunting,  />.  53, 54, 
— Pope's  Ethic  Eplft.  iii.  ver.  172— 
198*. 

SCHOLIUM     I . 

That  inftindt  is  not  mere  imitation,  fee  proved 
by  a  remarkable  ftory  in 

Galen,  apud  Ray's  Wift.  cf  God,  p.  349 — 
353.   2  Ed.  p.  133—135. 

*  Great  light  has  been  thrown  upon  the  properties  and  in- 
ftinfts  of  animals  by-  many  recent  authors.  See  particularly 
Buffon's  Natural  Hiftory,  Pennant's  Ardic  Zoology,  and 
George  Edwards's  Works;  to  which  feveral  other  productions 
might  be  added.  Many  of  the  Voyages  and  Travels  that  have 
lately  been  publifhed  are  worthy  of  being  particularly  ftuiied  in 
this  view.  The  information  given  by  Captain  Cook,  and  the 
ether  circumnavigators  of  the  globe,  muft  not  be  forgotten. 

SC  HO- 
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SCHOLIUM     2. 

It  is  probable,  that  in  rnoft.  inftances  if  not  in 
all,  the  actions  to  which  any  being  is  determined 
by  inftinct,  are  accompanied  with  immediate 
pleafure. 

DEFINITION   XX. 

iect.       A  mental  Habit  is  a  facility  of  thinking,  or 
xvii.    willing  any  action  acquired  by  frequent  acts. 

PROPOSITION    XV. 

Mental  habits  do  very  much  depend  upon  the 
memory. 

DEMONSTRATION. 

i.  Memory,  furnifhing  us  with  ideas  and  re- 
lations, makes  it  eafy  for  us  to  think  upon  any 
fubject. 

2.  Furnifhing  us  with  motives,  it  makes  it 
eafy  to  will  it. 

3.  When  memory  ceafes,  we  fee  that  mental 
habits  are  deftroyed. 

1  and  2,  and  3.J4.    Valet  propofitio.  (Def.  20.) 
Clerici  Prieum.  Se£l.  i.  c.  iv.  §  18 — 22. 

COROLLARY      I. 

Mental  Habits  muft  very  much  depend  on  the 
body,  fince  memory  plainly  does  fo.  Prop*  8. 
SoL  gr.  4. 

COROLLARY     2. 

The  facility  with  which  the  body  obeys  the 
command  of  the  mind,  is  a- thing  different  from 
mental  habit :  y  ?t  it  may  have  fome  affinity  to  it, 
as  bodily  motion  depends  upon  volition. 

COROLLARY     3. 

No  habits  can  in  ftrict  propriety  of  fpeech  be 
(aid  to  be  infufed\  fince  it  is  impoflibie  the  firft 
act  of  any  kind  (hould  be  the  effect  of  habit,  ac- 
cording  to   the   definition.     Yet  a  difpofitiony 

may 
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may  be  given  to  perform  acts  at  nrit  with  as 
much  readinefs,  as  if  they  had  been  learnt  by 
long  practice.  Neither  can  any  habit  be  pro- 
perly faid  to  be  hereditary:  yet  there  may  be,  . 
and  it  is  plain  in  fact  that  there  are  certain  here- 
ditary difpontions  towards  contracting  habits  of 
one  kind  rather  than  another. 

SCHOLIUM      I, 

On  thefe  principles  fome  account  for  the  phe- 
nomenon which  has  frequently  been  obferved, 
that  a  great  degree  of  wit  and  judgment  feldom 
meet  in  the  fame  perfon;  becaufe  wit  is  an  habit 
of  finding  out  the  refemblance  of  ideas,  and 
making  an  agreeable  affemblage  of  them ;  where- 
as judgment  is  the  habit  of  diftinguifhing  accu- 
rately between  thofe  that  have  fome  refemblance, 
though  they  really  differ.  It  is  not  to  be  won- 
dered at,  if  two  fuch  different  habits  do  not  or- 
dinarily occur  in  the  fame  mind.  Nevcrthelefs, 
it  muff  be  acknowledged  highly  probable,  that 
habit  is  not  the  only  thing  that  makes  the  dif- 
ference between  various  perfons  in  this  refpect, 
though  it  may  ferve  very  much  to  increafe  it  *. 
See  Prop,  3.  SchoL  1. 

Locke's  Eff  /.  ii.  c\  xi.  §  2.. 

SCHOLIUM     2. 

Idiots  reafon  very  little,  and  make  few  propo - 
fitions ;  whereas  the  mad-man  reafons  very 
much,  and  often  juftly,  but  upon  very  preca- 
rious and  falfe  principles. 

Locke's  Eff.  /.  ii.  r.  xi.  §  12,  13. 

SCHOLIUM      3. 

The  force  of  habit,  both  mental  and  corporeal, 
is  fo  great,  that  it  is  an  evident  part  of  wifdom 

*  For  the  different  accounts  which  have  been  given  of  Wit, 
recourfe  may  be  had  to  the  Spectator,  voL.  1.  N°  58 — 63 ;  to 
Mr.  David  Fordyce's  Dialogues  on  Education;  and  to  Lord 
Kaims's  Elements  of  Criticifm,  vol.ii.  chap.xiii.  p.  60 — 84. 

Vol.  I.  E  to 
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to  take  care  how  habits  are  formed  ;  and  it  is- 
worth  our  while  to  ufe  great  labour  to  turn  and 
fix  them  on  the  right  fide. 

Tillotfon's  Sernu  vol.  i.  N\  29.  p.  301— 
304. — Dodjl.  Pnecept.  voLu.  p.  519 — 

DEFINITION    XXI. 

Thofe  properties  of  any  being  are  called  Per- 
fections,   which  directly  tend  to  promote  its 

happinefs. 

COROLLARY* 

Only  fpirits  are  capable  of  perfection,  fince  a. 
capacity  for  happinefs  implies  perfection  i%  e. 
thought. 

SCHOLIUM. 

Neverthelefs,  in  an  inferior  fenfe,  or  by  ana- 
logy, infenfible  beings  may  be  called  perfect,. 
1,  e.  as  they  are  fitted  to  anfwer  the  purpofes  in- 
tended by  them. 

Watts' s  Onto!,  c.  viii.  p.  353 — 355. 

DEFINITION     XXII. 

lect.       That  mind  is  faid  to  be  pofTefTed  of  natural 
xviii.  Liberty,  or  liberty  of  choice,  which  is  fo  con- 
**ry~>*j  ftituted,  as  that  its  volitions  fhall  not  be  invin- 
cibly determined  by  any  foreign  caufe  or  conn- 
deration  whatever  offered  to  it,  but  by  its  own 
fovereign  pleafure. 

corollary  1. 
If  any  inftance  occurs,  in  which  the  mind  can. 
chufe  no  otherwife  than  it  does,  it  is  not  in  that 
inftance  naturally  free;  though  it  chufes  with 
the  greateft  delight,  and  executes  its  volitions 
without  any  reftraint. 

Watts  on  Liberty,  p.  8,  9. — Collins  on  Li- 
berty, part'u.  Ed.  2. — Limborch's  The- 
ology,  L  \u  c.  xxiii.  §  20. 

Cor- 
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COROLLARY     2. 

Natural  liberty  as  before  defined,  includes 
what  fome  have  called  a  liberty  of  contrariety  >  as 
well  as  of  contradictions  i.  e.  fuppofes  the  mind 
able  to  chufe  the  contrary,  as  well  as  to  defer  its 
choice :  if  indeed  thefe  two  expreflions  do  not 
fignify  in  fad:  the  fame  thing,  which  in  fome 
connections  at  leaft  they  may. 

Hut  chef  oris  Metapb.  p.  22. 

DEFINITION     XXIII. 

External  Liberty,  or  liberty  of  action,  is 
oppofed  to  a  conftraint  laid  on  the  executive 
powers;  and  confifts  in  a  power  of  rendering 
our  volitions  effectual. 

corollary. 

There  may  be  external  where  there  is  not  na- 
tural liberty,  and  vice  verfa. 

Watts  on  Lib.  p.  4,  5. 

SCHOLIUM. 

The  liberty  of  which  Mr.  Locke  generally 
treats,  is  a  liberty  of  action  not  of  choice,  and 
that  Collins  exprefsly  allows. 

Locke's  Eff.  L  ii.  c.  xxi.  §  7 — 13,  21—30, 
71. — Collins  on  Lib.  p.  115 — 118. 

DEFINITION     XXIV. 

Philosophical  Liberty  confifts  in  a  prevail- 
ing difpolition  to  act  according  to  the  dictates  of 
reafon;  t\  e.  in  fuch  a  manner  as  fhall,  all  things 
confidered,  mod  effectually  promote  our  happi- 
nefs.  A  difpolition  to  act  contrary  to  this  is 
mental  Servitude:  and  when  the  mind  is 
equally  difpofed  to  follow  reafon,  or  act  contrary 
to  it,  it  is  then  faid  to  be  in  a  ftate  of  Indif- 
ference. 

Tillotf  Serm.  vol.  ii.  p.  617,  618. — Perf. 
Sat.  v.  ver.  124— 191.— Clarke's  Serm. 
vol.  iii.     N°.  1.  p.  5-*— 13.     Ed.  \imo. 
E  2  cor- 
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COROLLARY.' 

Philofophical  liberty  is  a  perfection  of  the 
mind;  (See  Def.  21.)  fince  much  of  ourliappi- 
nefs  depends  on  our  conduct,  and  by  acting  ac- 
cording to  reafon,  much  good  may  be  obtained, 
and  much  evil  avoided. 

DEFINITION    XXV. 

A  man  is  faid  to  be  morally  free,  when 
there  is  no  interpofition  of  the  will  of  a  fuperior 
being,  to  prohibit  or  determine  his  actions  in 
any  particular  under  confideration. 

Watts  on  Liberty ,  p.  4. 

COROLLARY. 

As  the  fame  man  may  be  fubjecT:  to  the  con- 
troul  of  various  fuperiors,  one  of  which  may 
allow  what  another  prohibits,  he  may  as  to  the 
fame  action  be  faid  to  be  or  not  to  be  morally 
free,  according  to  the  perfons  whofe  will  is  in 
queftion.  Neverthelefs,  where  there  is  one  who 
has  a  much  greater  power  and  authority  over  him 
than  any  of  the  reft,  it  is  proper  to  judge  of  his 
moral  freedom  by  confidering  the  will  of  fuch  a 
fuperior  perfon. 

DEFINITION    XXVI. 

Compleat  liberty  confifts  in  the  union  of  natu- 
ral, external,  moral,  and  philofophical  liberty, 
without  any  ftrugo;le  or  difficulty. 

Watts  en  Lib.  p.  9 — 12. — Colli ber^s  Enq. 

P-  47—59-  Ed-  3- 

COROLLARY      I. 

Compleat  liberty  on  the  whole  is  a  perfection. 
[See  Dcf.  24.  Cor. 

COROLLARY     2. 

Compleat  liberty  feems  to  confifl  in  a  certain 
"Vmmetry  or  fubordination  of  the  faculties  -9  and, 

when 
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when  applied  to  fuch  beings  as  ourfelves,  fup- 
pofes  a  ferene  under  (landing,  moderate  paflions 
rifing  in  proportion  to  the  nature  of  objeds,  the 
will  chufing  to  follow  fuch  regular  imprefiions, 
and  the  executive  powers  readily  and  vigoroufly 
performing  its  didates. 

COROLLARY    3. 

When  we  fpeak  of  compleat  liberty,  it  is  not 
fo  proper  to  enquire  whether  the  will  be  free, 
but  rather  whether  the  man  be  fo.  (See  Prop.  i. 
Scbol.  i.)  Yet  natural  liberty  evidently  belongs 
to  the  will, 

Locke's  Eff.  L  ii.  c.  xxi.  §  u— 19.— -• 
Watts' s  Eff.  N\  xii.  §  5.  ' 

SCHOLIUM. 

What  forne  call  a  liberty  of  Spontaneity,  confliTs 
merely  in  chufing  to  perform  any  particular  ac^ 
tion :  nor  does  it  at  all  enter  into  the  queftion, 
whether  we  can  chufe  or  perform  the  contrary. 
But  fince  this  is  nothing  more  than  willing^  it 
does  not  deferve  the  name  of  liberty. 

For  the  Cartefian  notion  of  it,  fee 

Des-Carles  Princ,  i.    §  37— ""3  9- — Watts 
on  Lib.  p.  6. 

PROPOSITION    XVI, 

The  mind  of  man  is  pofTefTed  of  natural  liberty,  L  E  c  To 
i.e.  liberty  of  choice.  XIX* 

DEMONSTRATION. 

1,  We  are  confeious  to  ourfelves,  that  we 
have  a  power  of  chufing  other  wife  than  we  do  in 
a  multitude  of  inrrances. 

2.  We  univerfally  agree  that  fome  actions  de- 
ferve praife  and  others  blame  ;  and  wefometimes 
condemn  ourfelves  as  confeious  of  the\latter  :  for 
which  there  could  be  no  foundation  at  all,  if  we 
were  invincibly  determined  in  every   volition, 

E  3  and 
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and  had  it  to  fay,  we  had  done  the  beft  we  pof- 
iibly  could. 

3.  The  laws  of  all  nations  agree  to  puniih 
fome  actions  in  a  man  who  is  matter  of  his  rea- 
fon,  for  which  they  would  not  punifh  one  whom 
they  knew  to  be  diftradted. 

4.  When  equal  objects  are  propofed  to  our 
choice,  we  fometimes  determine  to  chufe  one  of 
them  rather  than  another,  without  being  able  to 
affign  any  reafon  for  fuch  a  preference. 

I>  2>  3>  4-|S-      Valet  propofitio. 

Grove  of  Hum.  Lib.  §  13 — 16. — Waits  on 
Liberty ,  §  3,  p.  28 — ^.—Religion  of 
Nature >  p.  63,  64.  Ed.  q.to. — Clarke  at 
Boyle's  Lecl.  p.  85—89. 

COROLLARY. 

The  will  is  not  determined  (as  fome  have  af- 
ferted)  by  the  laft  dictate,  or  rather  aflent  of  the 
underftanding,  nor  the  greaterc  apparent  good, 
nor  a  prevailing  uneafinefs,  which  iaft  feems  to 
coincide  with  the  former. 

Watts  on  Lib.  p.  17 — 23,  25 — 27. — 
Locke's  Eff.  I.  ii.  c.  xxi.  §  35,  36.— 
Clarke  at  Boyle's  Left.  p.  97 — 100. — 
Clarke  and  Leibnitz,  p*  403— 415. 

SCHOLIUM      I. 

To  this  it  is  objected,  that  we  are  formed  with 
a  neceifary  defire  of  happinefs,  and  confequently 
cannot  chufe  any  thing  but  what  in  prefcnt  cir- 
cumftances  appears  moft  conducive  to  it :  and 
experience  is  appealed  to  as  confirming  the  afTer- 
tion,  fince  we  are  always  in  fact  moil  inclined  to 
what  we  chufe. 

Anpiver.  This  mull:  be  acknowledged  a  confi- 
derable  difficulty. 

it  is  granted  that  what  we  chufe  mult  have 
fome  appearance  of  good  ;  but  the  mind  appears 
in  fact,  as  well  as  from  the  reafoning  in  the  pro. 

pofition. 
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pofition,  to  have  a  power  of  preferring  a  fmallcr 
prefent  to  a  greater  abfent  and  future  good, 
though  at  the  fame  time  it  condemns  itfelf  of 
folly  in  fuch  a  choice ;  which  it  could  never  do, 
if  what  it  chofe  always  appeared  to  be  the  greateit 
good  ;  fince  then  in  every  choice  it  would  act  ac- 
cording to  the  neceflary  impulfe  and  conftitution 
of  its  nature.  And  though  we  allow  that  there 
is  always  a  greater  inclination  to  what  we  chufe 
than  what  we  refufe,  yet  till  this  inclination  be 
proved  invincible,  the  proportion  may  hold 
good. 

Turretine,  vol.  i.  Loc.  x.  £>u.  ii.  §  7,  15, 

16^ — Coll.   on  Lib.  p.  40— -44. — Bum. 

on  the  Art.  p.  117,  1 18. — Watts  on  Lib. 

p.  70 — 74. — Grove  on  Lib.  §  18,  19. — 

Grove's  Mor.  Philof.  vol.  i.  p.  205 — 214. 

—Maclaurins  Newtonian  Philof.  p.  8 1— 

84. — Clarke  and  Leibnitz,  Append.  N°.  T. 

—Cato's  Letters y  vol.  iv.  AT°.  3. 

SCHO  LIUM      2, 

To  the  argument  from  felf-accufation  Collins 
replies,  that  it  is  only  the  fenfe  of  having  acted 
againft  fome  rules,  which  on  reflect  ion  we  appre- 
hend it  would  have  been  better  for  us  to  have 
followed,  though  it  did  not  appear  to  when  we 
did  the  action. — But  how  then  could  confcience 
condemn  us,  not  only  in  our  after  reflections, 
but  in  the  act  itfelf?  or  how  could  we  condemn 
ourfelves  for  having  done  foolifhly  in  chuling 
what  did  appear  to  us  the  greater!:  good,  and 
could  not  but  fo  appear? 

Collins  ib.  p.  105,  1 06. — Grove's  Poflh. 
Works ,  vol.  iv.  p.  93 — 148.  praf.  §  3 
—7,  and  §  21. 

SCHOLIUM     3. 

It  is  objected  to  the  argument,  gr.  3.  that  pu- 

nifhments  are  often  inflicted  where  it  is  granted 

E  4  there 
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there  is  no  liberty  at  all,  as  on  lunatics,  drunk- 
ards, and  brutes. 

An/.  It  may  be  debated  how  far  it  is  proper  to 
call  the  feverities  ufed  with  them  in  fome  cafes 
punifhments,  or  how  far  they  may  be  deftitute 
of  all  natural  liberty.  But  as  for  Collins's  argu- 
ment, that  were  man  a  free  creature  rewards  and 
punifnments  would  lignify  nothing,  becaufe  it 
would  lie  in  his  own  brcaft  to  flight  them  ;  it  is 
mod  evidently  weak  :  for  neverthelefs  they  would 
be  a  probable  means  of  anfwering  their  end,  and 
that  they  are  not  always  effectual  is  evident  in 
fact.  Collins  it.  p.  86—88,  91—98. 

SCHOLIUM     4. 

To  the  fourth  argument  (which  is  generally 
called  choice  lv  a^aps/ua)  it  is  anfwered  by  the  op- 
pofers  of  natural  liberty,  that  no  fuch  cafe  can 
occur  that  two  objects  fhould  appear  entirely 
equal :  and  if  there  did,  then  a  choice  would  be 
impofnble ;  for  that  would  imply  an  effect  with- 
out a  caufe,  or  a  balance  turning  when  the  weights 
are  equal. — But  this  is  evidently  taking  the  quef- 
tion  for  granted  *.  for  it  will  not  be  allowed  that 
willing  is  a  neceffary  effect,  which  muft  imply  a 
compelling  efficient  caufe;  or  the  mind  like  a 
balance  to  be  moved  with  weights.  And  as  to 
the  fact  in  queftion,  a  caufe  which  we  cannot  qf- 
fign  is  to  us  no  caufe  :  and  yet  in  many  fuch  cafes 
we  determine. 

Collins  ib.  p.  44 — 52,  57 — 59. — Watts  on 
Lib.  p.  68 — 70. — Clarke  and  Leibnitz3 
p.  38.  §  1.  p.  93—95,  121  — 123,  169, 
173 — 177,  291.  Append.  N°.  iv.  ix. 
p.  165.  §  14,  15,/).  281 — 287. — Cicero 
de  Faloy  §  24,  25. — Jack/on  on  Liberty, 
p.  193—196. 

SCHOLIUM      5. 

It  is  farther  pleaded,  that  fuch  a  liberty  would 
be  an  imperfection  to  the  human  foul ;  becaufe 

it 
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it  would  fuppofe  it  in  fome  inflances  to  ad  with- 
out reafon. 

Jnf.  Our  fchcme  of  liberty  fuppofes  a  power 
of  chufing  rationally  in  all  inflances ;  of  feeing 
and  preferring  a  greater  good  ;  and  chufing  of 
two -objects  equally  good,  one,  where  there  is 
reafon  for  taking  one,  though  not  for  taking  this 
rather  than  that :  whereas  to  deny  this  is  plainly 
to  limit  the  mind  in  its  power  of  choice  and  ca- 
pacity for  happinefs  in  fome  inflances.  Yet  I 
think  (though  we  allow  that  fome  particular 
pleafure  may  arife  from  the  confeioufnefs  of 
having  ufed  this  natural  liberty  aright,  when  it 
might  have  been  abufed )  it  muff  be  granted,  that 
a  power  of  chufing  worfe  rather  than  better  is 
not  neceffary  to  the  happinefs  of  any  being.  But 
is  mankind  in  fuch  a  perfect  ftate,  that  wTe  are 
under  a  neceffity  of  maintaining  that  it  could  not 
have  been  greater  or  happier  than  it  is  ? 

Collins  ib.  p.  62 — 83. — Watts  ib.  p.  70 — 
74. — Colliber's  Enquiry,  p.  50,  51.— 
Locke's  EJf.  I.  ii.  c.  xxi.  §  48—52.— 
Clarke  at  Boyle's  Let!,  p.  119— 121. 

S  CHOLIU  M      6. 

The  fentiments  of  many  considerable  moderns 
may  be  feen  in  Collins  on  Lib.  p.  14— 31.  and 
thofe  of  feveral  antients  in 

Collins  ib.  -p.  59 — 62. — Jack/on  on  Lib. 
p.  82 — 91,  98 — 113. — Lucas's  Enquiry, 

vol.    i.    p.    163—185,    130—135. 

Hutch.  Metaph.   Syn.  c.  iv.  p.  22,   23, 
compared  with  p.  57. 

SCHOLIUM      7. 

What  Mr.  Locke's  notion  of  liberty  on  the 
whole  was,  is  much  debated.  The  truth  of  the 
matter  feems  to  be,  that  he  changes  his  idea  of 
it;  fometimes  meaning  external  liberty,  of  which 
he  generally  fpeaks,  (fee  Def.  23.  Sctol.)  fome- 
times 
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times  philofophical,  (as  in  the  place  quoted 
above,  /.  ii.  c,  xxi.  §  49.)  and  fometimes  he 
feems  to  recur  to  the  notion  of  natural  liberty 
again,  efpecially  when  he  fays  in  fo  many  words, 
that  freedom  confifts  in  not  being  under  a  necef- 
fary  determination  of  our  will  in  any  particular 
action, (§  5 1 . )  and  inapoweroffufpeniion:  (§52.) 
by  which  laft-  manner  of  ftating  it,  he  feems  not 
to  throw  any  light  upon  the  queftion  ;  fince  all 
the  difficulty  attending  a  pofTibility  of  determin- 
ing to  act  one  way  or  another,  will  attend  a  pof- 
fibility  of  determining  to  act  or  not  to  act. 

Locke's  Fam.  EpiJ}.  p.  474,  &c.  prxfert* 
/>.  480. 

SCHOLIUM      8. 

Thofe  who  believe  the  being  and  perfections 
of  God,  and  a  Hate  of  retribution,  in  which  he 
will  reward  and  punilh  mankind  according  to 
the  diverfity  of  their  actions,  will  find  it  difficult 
to  reconcile  the  juftice  of  puniihment  with  the 
neceflity  of  crimes  punifhed.  And  they  that  be- 
lieve all  that  the  fcripture  fays  on  the  one  hand 
of  the  eternity  of  future  punifhments,  and'  on 
the  other  of  God's  compaflion  to  finners,  and  his 
folemn  affurance  that  he  deiires  not  their  death, 
will  find  the  difficulty  greatly  increafed.  But  as 
many  of  the  words  here  ufed  are  not  yet  flrictly 
defined,  nor  the  evidence  of  the  propofitions 
ftated,  it  may  fuffice  briefly  to  have  fuggefted 
the  thought. 

Cato's  Letters ,  vol.  iv.  N9.    110. — Jack- 
fort  s   Reply,  paff/m. — Hartley  on  Man, 
vol.  i.  />.  50c — 5  1 1  *. 

PRO- 

*  Since  the  preceding  Leclures  were  written,  the  queftion 
concerning  Liberty  and  Neceffiry  has  again  received  a  moft  co- 
pious and  acute  difcuflion.  See  Jonathan  Edwards's  Enquiry 
into  the  Freedom  of  Will ; — The  Doctrine  of  Philofophical 
Neceffity  illullrated,  by  Dr.  Prieftley; — A  free  Difcuflion  of  the 

Doftrines 
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PROPOSITION     XVII. 

The  philofophical  liberty  of  the  mind  is  much  lect. 
impaired,  and  we  are  obnoxious  to  a  lamentable    xxi. 
degree  of  fervitude.   {Def.  24.) 

DEMONSTRATION. 

1.  The  understanding  is  often  fo  far  influenced 
by  the  paffions,  as  to  be  unwilling  to  enter  on 
reafonings,  which  may  feem  to  lead  to  a  conclu- 
fion  contrary  to  our  interefl. 

2.  The  paffions  and  prejudices  of  our  minds 
infenfibly  mingle  themfefves  with  the  whole 
procefs  of  reafoning  when  it  is  undertaken,  lead- 
ing into  many  embarraifments  and  inconfiftencies, 
obfcuring  truth  and  gilding  error;  fo  that  fre- 
quently the  judgment  is  formed  upon  a  very  un- 
fair hearing,  agreeably  to  the  bias  the  mind  is 
under,  and  contrary  to  the  evidence  that  might 
have  been  obtained. 

3.  We  often  find  it  difficult  to  excite  our  paf- 
fions  at  the  command  of  reafon,  and  to  fix  them 
on  objects  which  appear  to  our  underftanding 
moiT  worthy  of  regard  :  on  the  contrary,  they 
are  often  excited  by  fuch  objects,  as  the  under- 

Doclrines  of  Materialifm  and  Philofophical  Neceflity,  in  a 
Correfpondence  between  Dr.  Price  and  Dr.  Prieftley ; — Obfer- 
vations  in  Defence  of  the  Liberty  of  Man,  as  a  moral  Agent, 
by  the  Rev.  John  Palmer; — Dr.  Prieftley's  Letter  to  Mr.  Pal- 
mer, in  Defence  of  his  llluftrations  ; — Mr.  Palmer's  Appendix 
to  his  Obfervations : — Dr.  Prieftley's  fecond  Letter  to  Mr. 
Palmer ; — Mr.  Jacob  Bryant's  Addrefs  to  Dr.  Prieftley,  upon 
his  Doftrine  of  Philofophical  Neceftity  illuftrated  ; — Dr.  Prieft- 
ley's Letter  to  Mr.  Bryant; — Dawes's  Free  Enquiry  into  the 
Merits  of  a  Controverfy  between  Dr.  Price  and  Dr.  Prieftley 
The  Doctrine  of  Philofophical  Neceflity  briefly  invalidated 
Reid's  Eflay  on  the  Active  Powers  of  Man,  p.  267 — 368 
The  notes  to  the  new  edition  of  Hartley  on  Man ;— Belfham's 
Effays,  Philofophical,  Hiftorical,  and  Literary,  vol.  i.  p.  1-— 
15; — Effays,  Philofophical  and  Literary,  by  Dr.  Gregory  of 
Edinburgh; — and  Enquiry  concerning  Political  Juftice,  vof  i. 
?•  283—317. 

{landing 
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iranding  has  been  by  irrefiftible  evidence  com- 
pelled to  difapprove,  and  thereby  we  are  led  to 
commit  actions,  which,  while  we  do  them,  we 
condemn  ourfelves  for. 

4.  Bodily  constitution  and  appetite  have  fome- 
times  almoft  a  conftraining  power  to  hinder  the 
execution  of  the  wifeft  volitions.  Yet  it  mult 
be  acknowledged,  this  impulfe  is  not  invincible: 
we  may  (top  ourfelves  in  the  career;  and  enter 
upon  a  contrary  courfe :  fo  that  upon  the  whole, 
the  way  to  happinefs  is  rather  difficult  than  im- 
poflibie.  See  Prop.  15.  Schol.  3,  and  Prop.  16. 
Locke's  Eff.  1.  ii.  c.  xxi,  §  47,  56 — 59. 

COROLLARY. 

It  is  plain  from  thefe  phsenomena,  of  which 
experience  may  convince  us  too  furely,  that  the 
fymmctry  of  the  foul  and  fubordination  of  its 
facutties,  mentioned  Def.  26.  Cor.  2.  in  which 
compleat  liberty  con  fills,  is  in  a  great  meafure 
violated  in  the  human  foul.  But  whether  it 
were  originally  in  the  fame  ftate,  cannot  be  de- 
termined till  we  have  examined  other  previous 
proportions. 

Locke's  EJl  I.  ii*  c.  xxi.  §  53 — t$$.-**Seed9s 
Serm.  vol.  ii.  p.  339—344. 

SCHOLIUM      I . 

It  is  greatly  debated,  how  far  the  will  has  in 
our  prefent  (late  any  influence  on  the  judgment, 
in  affenting  to  any  proportion  in  queflion.  Some 
maintain  that  it  cannot  have  any  influence  at  all  ; 
but  I  think  experience  proves  the  contrary :  and 
though  there  muft  be  fome  ihow  of  argument  to 
determine  the  judgment,  yet  it  feems  to  be  the 
confequence  of  that  natural  liberty  afTertcd 
Prop.  16.  that  the  mind  can  divert  itfelf  from 
examining  proofs  which  are  likely  to  eftabliih  a 
difagreeable  proportion;  and  by  labouring  to 
confirm  and  cmbellifh  arguments  on  the  favou- 
rite 
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rite  fide  of  the  queftion,  can  bring  itfclf  to  aflent 
to  what  it  wifhes  to  find  true,  though  vaftly  fu- 
perior  evidence  on  the  contrary  fide  were  iairlv 
within  its  reach.  Yet  it  mud  be  acknowledged, 
that  this  remark  only  takes  place  in  propolitions 
which  have  fome  certain  limited  degree  of  evi- 
dence, fince  there  are  fome  cafes  in  which  the 
truth  will  invincibly  force  itfelf  upon  the  under- 
Handing,  and  no  artifice  can  be  fufficient  to 
evade  it. 

Collins  on  Lib.  p.  33 — ^% — Cleric 7  Pnen- 

mat.  I.  i.  c.  iii.  §   14. — Watts  on   Lib. 

p.  13 — 16. — Locke's  E][.  /.   iv.   c.  xx. 

§  6,  12—16. — Clarke  and  Leibn.  p.  403 

—415. 

SCHOLIUM      2 . 

Many  actions  of  brutes  feem  to  difcover  fome 
degree  of  liberty,-  but  how  far  they  are  pof  felled 
of  it  feems  impartible  for  us  to  determine,  fince 
all  the  principal  proofs  of  the  natural  liberty  of 
the  human  mind  arife  from  what  paffes  within 
ourfelves,  and  what  we  learn  by  difcourfing  with 
other  men ;  and  not  merely  from  what  we  ob- 
ferve  in  their  mod  rational  or  capricious  actions. 
ReynanlV s  Philof.  Converf.  vol.  iii.  p.  82 
-87. 

PROPOSITION    XVIII. 

There    are   many   particulars    in    which    the  l  e  c  t. 
knowledge  wc  have  of  our  own  minds  is  very    xxn. 
imperfect,  and  we  are  as  it   were  a  myllery  to  V-^V\> 
ourfelves. 

DEMONSTRATION. 

1.  We  know  not  what  our  foul  is,  othcrvvife 
than  by  its  operations  ;  but  are  not  able  to  de- 
termine what  that  contlitution  is,  whence  thofe 
operations  proceed,  or  what  particular  and 
diflinct  idea  is  to  be  affixed  to  the  word  principle ; 

it 
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if  we  call  it,  as  many  do,  an  intelligent  or  con- 
fcious  principle.  See  Def.  3.  Cor.  2.  Def.  5. 
Schol.  1.  Def.  9. 

2.  We  know  not  how  the  foul  is  united  to  the 
body,  or  what  connection  there  is  between  im- 
preffions  made  upon  the  organs  of  fenfation  and 
the  ideas  arifing  in  our  minds,  or  between  the 
volitions  of  our  minds  and  the  confequent  mo- 
tions of  our  bodies.     Prop.  1.  Schol.  2. 

3.  We  know  not  certainly  how  ideas  are  laid 
up  in  the  memory:  it  is  not  demonftrably  evi- 
dent that  there  are  traces  in  the  brain  correfpon- 
dent  to  thofe  ideas:  (Prop.  8.)  but  if  it  were, 
how  recollection  is  performed,  and  in  many  cafes 
why  one  idea  is  recollected  rather  than  another, 
is  not  poffible  for  us  to  fay.     Prop.  8.  Schol.  3. 

4.  It  ftill  remains  in  fome  degree  an  uncertain 
queftion,  whether  we  think  always  or  only  by 
intervals.     Prop.  12.  Dem. 

5.  It  is  extremely  difficult  to  remove  all  the 
objections  againft  liberty  of  choice,  efpecially 
againft  that  which  is  dated  Prop.  16.  Schol.  1. 

6.  The  queftion  wherein  perfonal  identity 
confifts,  how  plain  foever  it  may  have  appeared 
to  fome,  has  been  differently  determined  by  dif- 
ferent perfons  of  great  learning  and  abilities; 
and  is  after  all  attended  with  fome  perplexities, 
perhaps  chiefly  arifing  from  what  is  mentioned 
above gr.  t.     (Vid.  Prop.  11.) 

7.  The  phenomenon  of  dreams  does  alfo  con- 
tain fome  very  unaccountable  things.  How 
ideas  are  then '  fugged ed  to  the  mind,  in  the  re- 
ception of  which  we  are  entirely  paflive :  how 
dialogues  are  formed;  and  how  the  moral  prin- 
ciples of  action  feem  to  be  fufpended,  even  while 
we  continue  to  reafon,  (though  often  after  a  wild 
and  inconclufive  manner,)  upon  circumflances 
and  events  in  which  we  imagine  ourfelves  to  be 
engaged.     {Vid.  Prop.  3.  gr.  5.) 

Baxter  on  the  Soul,  vol.  ii.  §  1.  %vo  Ed. 

8.  The 
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8.  The  phenomenon  of  phrenfy  is  likewife 
very  unaccountable,  and  how  the  flare  of  the 
nerves  and  juices  of  the  body  at  that  time  mould 
fo  ftrangely  affect  our  rational  powers,  and  make 
us  creatures  fo  very  different  from  ourfelves- 
Prop.  3.  ft.  6. 

£ — 8.J9.      Valet  Propofitio. 

SCHOLIUM      I. 

The  like  may  in  fome  degree  be  faid  of  the 
imperfection  of  the  knowledge  we  have  concern- 
ing our  own  bodies:  in  which,  though  great 
improvements  and  difcoveries  have  been  made,, 
fome  very  important  queftions  (till  remain  unde- 
cided, v.  g.  By  what  mechanifm  animal  fecre- 
tion,  refpiration,  and  mufcular  motion  are  per- 
formed :  whence  the  fyftole  and  diaftole  of  the 
heart  arifes :  what  is  the  ufe  of  the  fpleen  and 
the  ccecum  :  not  to  mention  the  rationale  of 
many  di (tempers,  about  which  many  celebrated 
phyficians  are  much  divided  :  and  almoff  the 
whole  doctrine  of  the  nerVes-. 

SCHOLIUM     2. 

The  phenomena  mentioned  in  the  proportion 
and  the  preceding  fcholium  ferve  to  illuftrate 
Prop.  io,  and  add  a  very  important  article  to  it.. 

COROLLARY     I. 

It  becomes  us  to  maintain  a  deep  and  conffant 
fenfe  of  the  ignorance  and  weaknefs  of  our  own? 
minds,  when  we  always  carry  about,  in  the  very 
conftitution  of  them  and  our  bodies,  fuch  af- 
fecting demonftrations  of  it. 

COROLLARY     2." 

Since  fuch  a  modeft  fenfe  of  our  weaknefs  and 
ignorance  will  have  a  great  tendency  to  promote 
the  honour  and  happinefs  of  our  lives,  by  teach- 
ing us  to  avoid  many  initances  of  arrogance  and 
felf-conceit,  which  expofe  men  both  to  enmity 
3  and 
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and  contempt ;  therefore  Pneumatology,  which 
leads  us  into  this  humbling  view,  is  a  noble  and 
ufeful  ftudy.  (Compare  Prop.  3.  Cor.  Prop.  io3 
and  17.)  * 

COROLLARY     3. 

If  we  mould  hereafter  prove  the  exigence  of 
any  being  vaftly  fuperior  to  us,  and  efpecially 
of  a  being  pofTefTed  of  infinite  perfections,  it 
mud  be  expected  that  there  will  be  many  things 
relating  to  him,  which  it  is  not  pofllble  for  us 
fully  to  explain  or  comprehend;  and  our  enqui- 
ries concerning  fuch  a  being  ought  to  be  purfued 
with  great  modefty  and  humility. 

Butler's  Serm.  p.  303 — 30$.—Spet7ator, 
vol.  viii.  N°.  590. — JonvaVs  Letter  > 
apud  Nat.  Difp.  vol.  i.  part  2.  p.  293, 
&<. 

*  Though  it  is  the  only  defign  of  the  editor  to  point  out 
new  references  and  authors,  he  cannot  forbear  recommending 
the  fentiments  of  thefe  two  corollaries  to  the  attention  of  aca- 
demical pupils.  When  it  is  confidered  how  extremely  difficult 
many  queftions  in  themfelves  are,  and  what  different  conclufions 
have  been  drawn  concerning  them,  by  men  of  the  profoundeft 
knowledge  and  the  dcepelt  reflection,  there  is  a  modeft  fcep- 
ticifrn  which  it  will  become  young  ftudents  t©  preferve,  till  time 
mall  have  given  them  the  opportunity  of  wider  enquiry  and 
larger  obfervation.  This  remark  would  not  have  been  made, 
if  inftances  had  not  occurred  of  youth  who  have  eagerly,  and 
even  arrogantly,  adopted  hypothecs,  on  one  fide  or  the  other, 
without  Sufficiently  exercifmg  that  patience  of  thinking,  and 
that  flow  progrefs  of  examination,  which  are  likely  to  be  the 
molt  favourable  to  the  acquifition  of  truth. 


The  END  of  the  First  Part. 
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PART       II. 

Of  the  Being  of  a  GOD  and  his  Natural 
Perfections. 


AXIOM    IX. 

IT  is  impoflible  that  any  thing  fhould  of  itfelf  lect. 
arife  into  being;   or  that  it  fhould  be  pro-  xxiii. 
duced  without  fome  producing  caufe,   ex i fling  ^•"VNJ 
in  order  of  time,  as  well  as  of  nature,  prior  to 
the  thing  fo  produced;  or  in  other  words,  which 
muft  not  only  be  confidered  before  the  effect,  in 
order  to  underfland  it  thoroughly,  but  muft  alfo 
be  fuppofed  to  have  exijled  before  it. 

DEFINITION     XXVII. 

That  is  faid  to  be  a  self-existent,  or  neces- 
sarily existent  Being,  which  does  not  owe 
its  exiflence  to  any  other  being  whatfoever,  ei- 
ther as  its  caufe  or  its  fupport,  but  would  exifr, 
or  be  what  it  is,  were  there  no  other  being  in  the 
whole  compafs  of  nature  but  itfelf. 

Clarke  at  Boyle's  Left.  p.  17,  iS. — Burnet, 
ib.  vol.  i.  p.  7,  8. 

scholium. 

It  feems  fafer,  in  this  momentous  argument 
on  which  we  are  now  entering,  to  acquiefce  in 
this  general  and  fimple  idea  of  felf-exiflcnce, 
gradually  deducing  from  thence  other  ideas  con- 
nected with  it,  than  to  flate  it,  as  Dr.  Clarke 
has  done,  <c  That  which  cannot  fo  much  as  be 
<f  imagined  not  to  exift,  or  that  which  has  ne- 
te  ceflity  for  the  caufe  of  its  exiflence ;"  lincc  if 
there  be  any  felf-exiftent  being  at  all,  it  feems 

Vol.  I.  F  not 
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not  proper  to  afcribe  its  exigence  to  any  caufe 
whatsoever. 

Law's  Enquiry,  p.  147 — 150. — Aberne- 
tbfs  Serm.  vol.  i.  p.  191 — 193.  JDubL 
Ed.  p.  203 — 205.   Loud. 

COROLLARY      I . 

U  any  felf-exiftent  being  does  now  exift,  it 
has  exifted  from  all  eternity:  for  if  it  ever  began 
to  exift,  it  mull  (by  the  9th  Axiom)  have  owed 
its  exigence  to  feme  prior  being  as  its  caufe, 
which  is  plainly  contradictory  to  the  notion  of 
felf-exiftence  Rated  above. 

COROLLARY     2. 

If  there  be  or  ever  has  been  any  felf-exiftent 
being,  it  is  alfo  everla fling,  i.  e.  it  will  never 
ceafe  to  be.  For  diffolution  muft  arife  from 
JTomething  external  or  internal- :  but  nothing  ex- 
ternal can  diffolve  that  which  depends  upon  no 
other  being  for  it's  fupport :  and  no  imaginable 
reafon  can  be  afSgned,  why  there  mould  be  any 
internal  caufe  of  diffolution  in  that  being  which 
has  (by  Cor.  i.)  exifted  from  eternity,  or  which 
was  indeed  in  any  fingle  pad  moment  felf-ex- 
iftent and  independent :  which  is  fo  plain,  that, 
whoever  may  have  denied  the  exigence  of  a  felf- 
exiftent  being,  none  have  ever  afferted,  that 
there  was  fuch  a  being,  and  that  his  exiftence  is 
now  extinguished  and  loft;  or  that  there  is  fome 
felf-exiftent  being,  which,  though  now  fubfift- 
ing,  will  at  length  be  deftroyed  or  diffolved  of 
itfelf.  Yet  it  muft  be  owned  that  a  late  writer, 
who  feems  determined  to  carry  fcepticifm  to  the 
greateft  excefs,  has  prefumed  to  call  this  matter 
into  queftion.         Hume's  Philof.  EJfays,  #.253. 

COROLLARY     3. 

If  there  be  any  felf-exiftent  being,  it  is  alfo 
For  fince  a  being  is  the  fame  with 

all 
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all  its  properties  taken  together,  (Def.  3.  Cor.  1.) 
if  any  property  were  taken  away  from  it,  a  part 
of  the  being  would  perifh,  which  is  inconddent 
with  its  being  neceifary;  (Cor.  2.)  or  if  any 
properties  were  added,  the  being  itfelf  would 
not  be  eternal,  and  therefore  not  neceilarily  ex- 
istent.  (Cor.  1.) 

Crouz.  Log.  vol.  1.  p.  \iG.—Abern.  vol.  i. 

p.  196 — 200.  Dubl.  Ed.  p.  209 — 213. 

Dublin. 

COROLLARY     4. 

There  is  no  medium  between  a  felf-exident 
and  derived  being :  or  in  other  words,  whatever 
exids  at  all  is  either  felf-exident  or  derived. 

COROLLARY     5. 

The  exigence  of  every  derived  being  may  at 
length  be  traced  up  either  mediately  or  imme- 
diately to  what  is'  felf-exident,  which  in  order 
to  its  producing  it  mud  according  to  the  Axiom 
have  ex i (led  before  it.  (Cor.  4.  Axiom  9.) 

COROLLARY     6. 

From  the  Corollary  above  it  will  follow,  that 
whatever  is  eternal  is  felf-exiftent. 

COROLLARY     7. 

To  maintain  a  feries  or  fucceflion  of  derived 
beings  from  eternity,  is  moll  abfurd :  for  every 
feries  fuppofes  fome  firft,  and  to  fuppofe  that 
firft  to  be  derived  is  felf-contradiclory,  (as  above, 
Cor.  5.)  with  this  farther  abfurd  icy,  that  the 
greater  the  feries,  the  greater  fupport  it  will 
need,  as  a  chain  confiding  of  many  links  will 
need  a  greater  fupport  than  one  confiding  but  of 
a  few  fuch  links:  and  mould  a  circle  of  caufes  be 
fuppofed,  inftead  of  folving  it  will  if  poflible 
increafe  the  abfurdity ;  dnce  this  would  fuppofe 
F  2  every 
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every  caufe  in  the  circle  to  have  produced  itfelf, 
and  all  the  other  caufes  too. 

Clarke  at  Boyle's  Left.  p.  1 1 — 14. — IVoolaft. 
Rel.  of  Nat.  p.  65—68. 

DEFINITION    XXVIII. 

That  is  faid  to  be  Jhnply  infinite  in  its  kind, 
which  has  no  bounds  ;  or  than  which  nothing  in 
its  kind  can  be  conceived  greater :  but  if  it  be 
conceived  as  bounded  in  fome  refpecls  and  un- 
bounded in  others,  then  it  is  laid  to  be  only  in- 
finite y^W//;;/  quid%  as  a  line  infinitely  produced 
one  way.  from  a  given  point :  but  this  is  a  very 
improper  fen fe  of  the  word. 

Locke's  Ejp.  I.  ii.  c.  xyii.  §  1 — 3. — Watts" s 
Ontology,  c.  xvii. 

COROLLARY. 

Whatever  is  felf-exiftent,  has  all  its  properties 
infinite.  (See  Def.  27.)  For  if  it  be  necefiary  in 
any  time  or  place,  (if  it  be  its  nature  to  exift  in 
time  and  place)  it  mud  be  necefiary  at  all  times 
and  in  all  places ;  and  fince,  whatever  its  other 
properties  are,  to  fet  bounds  to  them,  is  to  af- 
iert  its  non-exiftence  beyond  thofe  bounds,  whe- 
ther of  power,  wifdom,  &c'.  it  feems  extremely 
probable,  not  to  fay  certain,  that  what  hinders 
its  exiftence  beyond  thofe  bounds  might  hinder 
its  exiftence  entirely.  But  it  could  not  be  a  felf- 
exiftent  being,  if  its  exiftence  might  have  been 
hindered,  or  could  be  deftroyed. 

Clarke  ib.  p.  458,  459,  462,  463,  465,  466, 
469—476. 

SCHOLIUM      I . 

On  much  the  fame  principles,  Mr.  Grove  di- 
rectly infers,  that  a  being  neceflarily  exiftent 
muft  be  infinitely  perfect.  Some  perfections  it 
mu ft  have,  or  it  could  not  be  any  thing  at  all ; 

and 
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and  for  the  fame  reafon  that  it  has  any  one  per- 
fection, and  in  any  one  degree,  it  muft  be  pof- 
feffed  of  all  poffible  perfections,  and  in  all  pof- 
fible  degrees.  But  this  is  a  point,  of  fo  great 
importance,  that  we  chufe  rather  to  infer  it  from 
other  mediums  of  argument,  than  to  reft  the 
whole  ftrefs  of  it  upon  fuch  a  deduction  :  efpe- 
cially  as  upon  the  principles  of  Def.  21.  Cor.  this 
argument  can  have  no  place,  till  it  he  proved 
that  whatever  is  felf-exiftent  is  percipient,  or 
endued  with  thour't. 

Grove's  Pcfth,  lVorks>  voKlwp.  7. — Howe's 
Living  Temple,  parti,  r.'i'v.  §  2,3. 

SCHOLIUM      2. 

It  is  difputed,  whether  our  idea  of  infinite  be 
a  negative  or  pq/itive  idea.  So'me  have  pleaded, 
that  bounds  imply  a  negation  of  continued  exis- 
tence beyond  them,  and  confequently  by  remov- 
ing this  negation  we  form  a  pofitive  idea. 

Cambray  fur VExifi. p.  379—3 83. — Boyfe's 
TranJlationt  p.  145 — 151 . — -  Locke's  Eff. 
I.  ii.  c.  xvii.  §  13,  16—19. 

SCHOLIUM      3. 

It  may  alfo  be  queried,  whether  our  idea  of 
infinite  be  a.  fimple  or  compound  idea  :  yet  I  think 
it  may  more  properly  be  faid  to  be  a  fimple  idea, 
as  no  addition  of  finites  can  make  up  an  infinite. 
It  will  be  difficult  to  find  out  any  idea  more 
fimple. 

PROPOSITION     XIX. 

Something  has  exifted  from  eternity. 

DEMONSTRATION. 

Ax.  i.|r.  It  is  evident  that  fomething  does 
actually  exift :  v.  g.  we  know  that  we  ourfelves 
do. 

2.  If  fomething  has  not  exifted  from  eternity, 

the  things  which  now  are  muft  have  arifen  aWb- 

F3  '    lutely 
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lutely  from  nothing,  and  without  any  producing 
caufe,  contrary  to  Ax.  9. 

1,  2.(3.  We  are  certain  fomething  has  exifted 
from  eternity. 

Clarke  at  Boyle's  Left,  p.  8,  9. — Abern. 
Serm.  vol.  i.  p.  184 — 187.  Dub.  Ed. 
p.  195 — 198.  Lond. 

SCHOLIUM. 

It  muil  be  acknowledged  extremely  difficult 
to  conceive  of  any  thing  having  exifted  from 
eternity  ;  yet  fince  there  are  fuch  evident  proofs 
of  it,  we  learn  that  a  thing  may  be  true,  the 
manner  of  which  is  entirely  inconceivable  to  our 
limited  minds,  or  againft  which  fome  objections 
may  lie  which  to  us  are  unanfwerable. 

Clarke  at  Boyle's  Left.  p.  9 — 11. 

PROPOSITION     XX. 

There  has  from  eternity  exifted  fome  felf-exif- 
tent  or  neceftary  Being. 

DEMONSTRATION. 

Prop.  1 9.)  1.  There  has  from  eternity  exifted 
fomething,  cither  felf-exiftent  or  derived.  See 
Def.  27.  Cor.  4. 

Def.  27.] 2.  If  there  were  not  fo  evident  an 
abfurdity  as  there  feems  to  be,  in  fuppofing  a 
derived  being  eternal,  yet  its  exiftence,  (even 
granting  its  eternity,  and  much  more  evidently 
fuppofing  it  not  to  be  fo,)  may  be  traced  up  to 
a  felf-exiftent  being,  which  as  felf-exiftent  is 
eternal. 

1 ,  2.I3.   Valet  propojlt/o. 

SCHOLIUM. 

The  proportion  follows  directly  from  Def.  27. 
Cor.  6.  but  we  chufe  to  keep  it  in  its  prefent  form  ; 
that  if  any  fhould  think  there  may  be  an  eternal 
neceffary  emanation  from  a  felf-exiftent  prin- 
ciple, 
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ciple,  as  many  have  maintained,  the  foregoing 
proportion  might  reft  on  a  foundation  not  to  be 
affected  by  fuch  an  apprehenfion. 

Introduction  to  the  Ancient  Univerfal  Hif- 
tory,  p.  5.  Of/avo  Edition, 

PROPOSITION    XXL 

The  fyftem  of  things  which  we  call  the  mate- 
rial world,  did  not  ex  ill  from  eternity  in  its  pre- 
fent  form,  but  had  a  beginning. 

DEMONSTRATION. 

Arg.  1.  We  may  not  only  conceive  of  many 
pofRble  alterations  which  might  be  made  in  the 
form  of  it,  but  we  fee  it  inccffantly  changing; 
whereas  an  eternal  being,  for  as  much  as  it  is 
felf-exifient,  is  always  the  fame.  Def.  27.  Cor,  8. 
Clarke  at  Boyle's  Left,  p.  22,  23. 

Arg.  2.  We  have  no  credible  hiftory  of  tranf- 
actions  more  remote  than  fix  thoufand  years 
from  the  prefent  time;  for  as  to  the  pretence 
that  feme  nations  have  made  to  hiftories  of 
greater  antiquity,  as  the  Egyptians,  Chaldeans, 
Phoenicians,  Chinefe,  £s?r.  they  are  evidently  con- 
victed of  falfhood  at  large  in 

Stilling  fleet9  s  Orig.  Sacr.  p.  15 — 106.— 
Millar's  Prop ag.  of  Chrijl.  vol.  \.p.  100 
— 112. — Pear/on  on  the  Creed,  p.  58 — 
60. — Jenkins  ofChrifiianity,  vol.  ii.  prefi 
p.  4— ri. — Mix's  Refleclions,  vol..  i. 
p.  95 — 1 20. — Winder's  Hijl.  of  Know- 
ledge, vol.  ii.  paffim. — Lucretius,  l.  v. 
ver.  325 — 330  *. 

*  The  Hindoos  make  great  pretenfions  to  a  very  high  anti- 
quity, and  credit  has  been  given  to  their  aflertions.  But  the 
extravagancy  of  their  Chronology  has  been  (hewn  by  the  beft  of 
all  judges,  Sir  William  Jones,  as  may.be  feen  in  his  Differtatiort 
on  the  fubjeel,  publifhed  in  the  fecond  volume  of  the  Afiatic 
Refearches. 

F  4  Arg. 
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Arg.  3.  We  can  trace  the  invention  of  the 
mod  uieful  arts  and  fciences ;  which  had  pro- 
bably  been  carried  farther,  and  invented  fooner, 
had  the  world  been  eternal. 

Plin.  Nat.  Hift.  1.  vii,  viii. — Lucret.  I.  v. 

ver.   3 j  1 — 339. — Nicholas  Conf.  vol.  i. 

p.    76 — 87.    i2mo.  p.   45 — 51.  Ocl. — 

Cbeyne's  Princip.  c.  ii.  §  24.  p.  63 — 68. 

— Burnet's  Theory,  vol.  \.  p.  54 — 59. 

Arg.  4.   The  origin  of  the  moil:  connderable 

nations  of  the  earth   may   be   traced  ;  i.  e.    the 

time   when   they    firft   inhabited    the   countries 

where  they  now  dwell :  and  it  appears  that  moll 

of  the  wefterh  nations  came  from  the  eaft. 

Newton's  Chronology,  pqffzm.— Patrick  on 
Genefis,  c.  x.— Wells's  Geog.  of  the  Old 
Teft.  vol.  i.  c.  iii. — -Pear Jon  on  the  Creed, 
p.  60,  .61.— Perezon.  Cumberland,  de 
orig.  Gent.  &  Bochart's  Phaleg.  pafflm. 
— Bryant's  Mythology,  paffim.  —  Mi- 
chaelis's  Spicilegium  Geographic  Hebra- 
erum,  pajjim. 

scholium. 
If  it  be  faid  that  deluges,  peftilences,  confla- 
grations, &c.  deftroy  men  with  their  inventions, 
it  may  be  anfwered,  (1).  If  the  world  were  eter- 
nal, there  muft  have  been  an  immenfe  number 
of  thefe  devaluations,  and  it  is  amazing  (if  there 
be,  as  this  hypothecs  fuppofes,  no  fupcrior  be- 
ing that  prefides  over  them,)  that  they  mould 
not  have  deftroy  ed  the  whole  human  race.  (2). 
If  any  had  furvived,  the  mod  ufeful  arts  would 
have  been  preferved. 

Lucret.  1.  v.  ver.  339 — 352. — Pear/on  on 
the  Creed,  p.  61.   margin. — Religion  of 
Nat.  p.  91,  92. 
Arg.  5.   The  projectile  force  of  the  planets  is 
continually  diminifhing,  by  the  refiffance  of  the 
fluid  through  which  they  pafs,  i.  e.  the  rays  of 

light; 
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light ;  which  are  every  where  diffufed  through 
all  parts  of  their  orbits  in  fo  vaft  a  quantity,  that 
multitudes  of  them  fall  on  bodies  too  fmall  to  be 
difcerned  by  the  naked  eye,  as  appears  by  mi- 
crofcopical  obfervation.  Now  if  we  allow  this 
diminution  in  the  projectile  force  in  one  year  or 
age  to  be  ever  fo  fmall,  there  muft.  be  a  finite 
time  in  which  it  will  be  utterly  deftroyed ;  and 
confequently  had  the  prefent  fyftem  of  things 
been  eternal,  (fince  on  this  fuppofition  the  fame 
laws  of  nature  mull:  have  prevailed)  the  planets 
would  long  ago  have  fallen  into  the  fun. 

Watts' s  EJf.  N°.  x.  §  1.  p.  242 — 245.— 
Cbey ne's  Princ.  c.\\.  §  20.  p.  53 — 56. 
Arg.  6.  The  fun  is  continually  lofing  fome  of 
its  light,  and  confequently  muit  long  ere  this 
time  have  been  reduced  to  utter  darknefs,  if  the 
world  had  been  eternal.  If  it  be  faid,  that  every 
ray  of  light  after  a  certain  elongation  falls  back 
into  the  Tun  j  we  anfwer,  fome  of  them  muft  in 
their  return  ftrike  on  the  planets,  falling  on  their 
dark  hemifphere,  by  which  means  they  would  be 
abforbed,  and  the  decay  would  be  real  though 
more  gradual,  according  to  the  reafoning  above. 
If  it  be  anfwered,  that  there  may  be  fome  kind 
of  fewel  provided,  as  fuppofe  comets,  by  which 
the  fun  is  fed  ;  we  reply,  that  fewel  is  or  is  not 
exactly  adjufted  to  the  expence  of  his  flame;  if 
it  is  not  exactly  adjufted,  if  too  little,  the  con- 
fequence  urged  above  will  at  length  though  ftill 
more  flowly  follow ;  if  too  much,  the  fun  grow- 
ing continually  hotter,  the  earth  and  other  pla- 
nets muft  have  been  burnt  up,  and  fo  an  argu- 
ment againft  its  eternity  will  arife  in  another 
form,  from  the  ever-growing  heat  of  the  fun : 
but  if  the  adjuftment  be  exact,  it  will  be  fuch  a 
proof  of  defjgn  and  government  in  the  works  of 
nature  as  would  be  fo  greatly  ferviceable  in  ano- 
ther view,  that  any  friend  of  religion  might  wil- 
lingly 
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lingly  fpare  this  argument  againft  the  world's 
eternity,  when  there  are  fo  many  others  unan- 
fwerably  ftrong.  And  it  may  be  obferved,  that 
a  fimilar  train  of  reafoning  may  take  place  as  to 
fome  following  particulars. 

Cheyne's  "Brine,  c.  i.  §  42.  p.  95 — 98. 
c.  ii.  §  19.  p.  51,  52. 

Arg.  7.  Since  it  is  probable  that  the  fixed  ftars 
and  the  fun  attract  each  other,  had  they  been 
eternal,  they  muft  long  ere  this  have  met  in  the 
centre  of  gravity  common  to  the  whole  univerfe. 
And  nearly  akin  to  this,  is  the  argument  which 
may  be  drawn  from  the  e fifed:  of  the  neareft  ac- 
cefs  of  the  earth  to  Mars,  or  any  other  fuperior 
planet ;  in  confequence  of  which  it  might  be 
fuppofed  to  be  drawn  by  fuch  attraction  a  little 
from  its  orbit;  the  eccentricity  of  which  would 
by  this  means  be  continually  increafed,  till  the 
earth  were  utterly  deftroyed.  The  like  argument 
may  be  applied  to  the  other  planets,  and  efpe- 
cially  to  Saturn :  but  the  thought  is  in  general 
fo  much  the  fame,  that  it  has  not  been  judged 
neccflary  to  infill:  upon  it. 

Cheyne's  Princ.  e.  i,  §  22.  p.  58—60. 
Arg.  8.  Sir  William  Petty  has  attempted  to 
prove  that  the  number  of  mankind  doubles  in 
360  years  :  but  though  the  cxaclnefs  of  his  com- 
putation lhould  be  doubted,  if  there  be  any  pe- 
riodical and  conftant  increafe  at  all,  it  will  prove 
the  world  not  to  be  eternal ;  as  from  a  limited 
diftance  of  time  it  muft  ere  now  have  been  over- 
run with  human  inhabitants.  Some  have  indeed 
maintained  a  decreafe  fince  the  Aiiguflan  age : 
but  if  it  could  be  proved  that  mankind  do  actually 
decreafe  periodically,  or  that  the  increafe  is  ex- 
actly balanced,  this  argument  will  ftand  on  the 
fame  footing  with  Arg.  6.  As  for  plagues,  by 
which  fome  fuppofe  the  balance  to  be  made,  if 
we  may  judge  by  what  we  know  of  their  hiftory, 

2  the 
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the  diminution  of  mankind  by  them  bears  but  a 
very  fmall  proportion  to  its  increafe,  as  computed 
by  Petty*. 

Nicb.  Conf  vol.  i.  p.  62—76.  Oft.  Ed. 
p.  36 — 44. — Cheyne's  Princ.  c.  ii.  §  25. 
p.  68 — 72. — Per/.  Lett.  vol.  ii.  p.  148 
-r>lSl.—Refl.  on  Polyg.  Biff.  vii. 
Arg.  9.  Many  fubftances  are  continually  petri- 
fying and  olTifying  ;  fo  that,  had  the  world  been 
eternal,    the   whole  earth  would  have  been  but 
one  flone,  or  the  petrifaction  mult  have  ceafed 
of  itfelf.     But  if  it  be  faid  that  thefe  ftones  dif- 
folve,  and  fo  there  may  be  a  kind  of  circulation; 
it    is    anfwered,    that    flones   grow  in  one  year 
which  do  not  diflblve  in  many  centuries. 

The  argument  from  the  wafte  of  fluids  by  the 
growth  of  animal  and  vegetable  bodies  is  much 
the  fame  as  this,  fo  far  as  there  is  any  folidity  in 
it :  but  it  may  be  queried,  whether  the  diflblu- 
tion  of  thofe  bodies,  and  feparation  of  their  con- 
fident fluids  in  a  feries  of  years,  may  not  anfwer 
this. 

Nicb*  Conf.  vol.  i.  p.  51—55.  Oft.  p.  30 
— 32. — Clare  on  Fluids ,  p.  271,  272. 

Arg.  10.  Hills  are  continually  fubliding,  which 
will  in  feme  finite  time  reduce  the  world  to  a 
level.  If  it  be  objected,  that  this  is  balanced  by 
earthquakes,  &V.  which  raife  mountains ;  it  is 
anfwered,  the  number  of  thefe  fo  raifed  is  com- 
paratively fmall,  and  they  being  hollow  would 
foon  be  warned  away. 

Nicb.  Conf.  vol.  i.  p.  55 — 62.  Oft.  p.  32 
— 36. —  Ray's  3  Difc.  N°.  iii.  p.  344 — 
364. — Montfauc.  Trav.  p.  377,  378. 
'—Burn.  Theory,  vol.  i.  p.  51 — ^. 

*  As  to  the  queftion  concerning  the  Decreafe  of  Mankind 
fince  the  Auguftan  age,  fee  the  fubjeft  ingmioufly  dilcufled 
in  Hume's  Effay  on  the  Populoufnefs  of  Ancienr  Nations,  and 
Wallace's  Differtation  on  the  Numbers  of' Mankind. 

Arg. 
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Arg..  n.  According  to  the  belt  calculations 
which  have  been  made,  comets  appear  on  an 
average  at  leait  in  30  years;  but  whether  this 
account  be  exact  or  not,  if  their  return  be  pe- 
riodical, there  would  within  an  imaginable  time 
have  been  more  than  a  thoufand  millions  cutting 
■  the  earth's  orbit  in  various  directions ;  in  confe- 
quence  of  which  the  earth  mull:  have  been  ex- 
pofed  to  fuch  danger,  either  of  being  drawn  into 
the  fun  or  fepa rated  from  it,  that,  without  a  par- 
ticular providence,  which  this  hypothecs  op- 
pofes,  its  deftruction  muft  have  happened  long 
fined 

Arg.  12.  If  the  world  be  eternal,  it  is  ha'rd  to 
account  for  the  tradition  of  its  beginning,  which 
has  alirioft  every  where  prevailed,  though  under 
different  forms,  among  both  polite  and  barba- 
rous nations. 

Hale's  Grig,  of  Man,  §  2.   c.  xii.  §  3.  c.  i. 

— Grct.  de   Ver.  I.  i.  §  16.  p.  26 — 40. 
— Bui  net's  Arch.  L   11.  c.  i.  p.  273 — 

285. 

COROLLARY      I. 

There  mull  have  been  fome  great  and  excel- 
ent   being,  fuperior  to  this  whole  material  fyf- 
tem,  by  which  it  was  reduced  into  that  beautiful 
order,  in  which  it  now  appears. 

COROLLARY      2. 

Hence  we  may  infer  the  vanity  and  falfe- 
hood  of  Spinoza's  doctrine,  who  afferts,  that  the 
whole  and  every  part  of  the  material  world  is  a 
jelf-cxiftent  being:  for  he  exprefsly  fays,  that 
one  being  or  fubftance  could  not  be  produced  by 
another,  and  that  all  things  could  be  in  no  other 
order  and  manner  than  they  are,  i,  e.  that  all 
things  in  their  prefent  form  are  neceffary,  and 
therefore  eternal.     Def.  27.  and  Cor.  1,  3. 

Clarke 
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Clarke  at  Boyle's*  Left,  p.  26 — 29. — Camb* 
fur  VExift.  p.  202 — 207.  part  ii.,r.  2. 
— Poland's  Pantbeifticon,  p.  5—8,  54, 
55.  apud — Sykes's  Connect. "e.  iv.  p.  64 
— 83. — Orpb.  Ccirm.  dp.  Apiil.  Op.  [de 
Mundo,)    p.    190. — Ram/ay's   App.    to 

Phil.   Princ.    vol,  1.   p.  497,  &c. 

Campbell's  Neceff/ty  of  Rev.  .p.  368. 

SCHOLIUM       I. 

Thofe  arguments  which  Redi,  Malpbigius, 
and  feveral  modern  phiiofophers  have  advanced 
againft  the  doctrine  of  equivocal  generation  ei- 
ther of  animals  or  plants,  have  often  been  urged 
as  conclufive  againft  the  eternity  of  the  world: 
and  if  they  will  prove  that  every  animal  or  plant 
of  the  prefent  generation  was  not  only  contained 
in  its  immediate  parent,  but  together  with  that 
parent  in  the  remoter  generation,  and  To  on  per- 
petually, it  might  indeed  prove,  that,  how  irnall 
foever  the  bodies  now  grown  up  might  be  at  any 
given  time,  there  is  a  certain  diftance  of  genera- 
tion, at  which  the  organized  body  containing 
them  and  all  intermediate  generations,  each 
bigger  than  the  embryo  in  queftion  was  at  that 
time,  mud  have  been  bigger  than  even  the  whole 
mafs  of  the  earth.  But  it  may  beanfwered,  that 
allowing  no  animal  or  plant  to  rife  into  viiibie 
form  but  from  pre-exifting  parents  of  the  fame 
kind,  it  may  nevertheless  in  its  ftrft  ftamina 
formed  anew,  from  fome  fluid  before  making  art 
unorganized  part  of  the  adult  parent;  and  in 
that  cafe  there  will  be  no  peculiar  force  in  this 
argument,  as  lying  againft  the  eternity  of  the 
world  ;  for  that  which  arifes  from  the  exquiiite 
workmanfhip  of  an  animal  body,  and  the  abfur- 
dity  of  fuppofing  it  produced  from  any  fluid  or 
folid  merely  by  mechanical  laws,  properly  be- 
longs to  another  queftion. 

Redi 
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Rcdi  de  Gen.  Infect,  pajf. — Nieuwent.  Rel. 
Phil.  vol.  i.  e.  xvi.  §  9. — Bent  ley  at 
Boyle's  Left.  Serm.  iv.  p.  127,  ad  fine. 
— Cheyne's  Princ.  c.  ii.  §  23.  p.  60 — 
63. — Ray's  Wifd.  of  God,  p.  298 — 326. 
—Far en  Geog.  vol.  i.  p.  226.  Eng. 

SCHOLIUM     2. 

Neither  do  we  argue  from  the  probability  that 
the  Torrid  Zone  would  have  taken  fire ;  which 
is  examined  in 

Ray's  3  Difc.  p.  381—388. 

SCHOLIUM      3. 

We  likewife  wave  thofe  arguments  which  are 
taken  from  the  fuppofed  abfurdity  and  impofli- 
bility  of  the  world's  having  been  actually  eternal, 
or  having  exifted  through  an  infinite  fucceflion  ; 
becaufe  the  fame  objection  feems  to  lie  again!! 
every  thing  which  is  faid  to  be  eternal,  and  the 
argument  turns  on  the  fuppoiition,  that  an  infi- 
nite is  made  up  of  a  number  of  finites. 

Burnet  on  the  Art.  p.  19,  20.— Clarke  at 
Boyle's  LecJ.  p.  35—37. 

SCHOLIUM     4. 

Some  of  the  Ancients,  who  fpeak  of  the  eter- 
nity of  the  world,  do  not  feem  to  intend  it  in  the 
fenle  in  which  Spinoza  afTerts  it.  The  arguments 
are  defigncd  to  prove  either  that  fomething  mufl 
be  eternal,  which  is  all  that  thofe  of  Ocellus  Lu- 
canus  amount  to,  or  that  the  world  is  a  necefTary 
eternal  effect  flowing  from  the  energy  of  the  di- 
vine nature,  which  Ariflotle  feems  to  have  thought ; 
or  that  it  was  an  eternal  voluntary  emanation 
from  a  fupreme  and  infinitely  perfect  caufe,  which 
was  the  opinion  of  Plato's  followers.  Neverthe- 
lefs  there  is  reafon  to  believe,  that  fome  of  them 
were  properly  Panthei/ls,    in  the  fame  fenfe  in 

which 
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-which  the  term  may  be  applied  to  the  prefent 
followers  of  Spinoza.     Compare  Cor.  2. 

Clarke  at  Boyle's  Lett.  p.  29 — 35. — Ni- 
chols's Conf.    vol.  u  p.  22 — 36. — 0#. 

Vol.  U  p.   12 20.* 

SCHOLIUM     5. 

If  any  objection  fhould  be  brought  againft  the 
feventh  argument,  from  the  fuppofed  infinite 
number  of  celeftiai  bodies,  which  would  occa- 
lion  an  equal  attraction  every  way ;  we  muft  de- 
fer the  examination  of  that  till  we  have  proved 
that  matter  is  not  infinite,  to  which  we  fhall 
quickly  proceed. 

DEFINITION    XXIX. 

That  is  fa  id  to  be  an  essential  Quality,  lect* 
which  cannot  ceafe,  unlefs  the  being  itfelf  fhould  xxvu. 
be  fuppofed  to  be  deftroyed.  v«/^v>^ 

Watts' s  Log.  p.  17,  18. 

PROPOSITION    XXII. 

Motion  is  not  effential  to  matter. 

DEMONSTRATION     I. 

i.  It  is  evident  that  when  we  have  abftradted 
the  idea  of  motion  from  any  particle  of  matter, 
there  will  (till  remain  the  idea  of  extended  folid 
fubftance,  i.  e.  it  will  ftill  be  matter.  See  Def. 
4,  and  29. 

2.  If  motion  be  effential  to  matter,  then  mo- 
tion mud  either  be  an  equal  tendency  every  way, 
or  a  prevailing  tendency  one  way* 

3.  An  equal  tendency  every  way  would  cer- 
tainly produce  reft. 

4  A  prevailing  tendency  one  way  rather  than 
another  muft  arife  from  fome  external   caufe  ; 

*  A  coneife  and  elegant  view  of  the  different  opinions  of  the 
ancient  philofophers  on  this  fubje&,  may  be  read  in  Dt.  Enfield'% 
Hinosy  of  Piulofophy, 

and 
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and  if  thefe  motions  were  various/ from  caufes 
that  act  in  various  manners,  and  not  from  the 
necefTary  nature  of  body  or  matter  itielf. 

i  and  2,  3,  4.(5.  Motion  is  not  efTential  to 
matter.     ^\  E.  D. 

Toland's  Lett,  to  Seven.  N°.  5.  p.  186— 
20a.— Clarke  at  Boyle's  LecL  p.  24,  25. 

DEMONSTRATION     II. 

Another  proof  may  be  drawn  from  the  vis 
inertia,  which  Baxter  has  proved  to  be  efTential 
to  matter,  and  which  is  diredtly  contrary  to  ne- 
cefTary motion.  This  argument  is  ftated  at  large 
in  Baxter  on  the  Soul,  and  as  it  cannot  conve- 
niently be  contracted  here,  we  chufe  to  refer  to 
the  author  himfelf. 

Baxter  on  the  Soul,  vol.  1.  p.  1 — 78. 

COROLLARY. 

Since  it  appears  that  matter  does  move,  (Hill 
fuppofmg  the  reality  of  the  material  world)  it  is 
evident  there  mult  be  fome  firft  mover,  /.  e.  fome 
fuperior  immaterial  being,  from  whom  its  mo- 
tion is  derived. 

SCHOLIUM. 

The  argument  which  Poland  brings,  in  the 
paiTage  cited  above,  to  prove  motion  efTential  to 
matter,  amounts  to  little  more  than  the  univer- 
fal  gravitation  obferved  to  prevail  in  it ;  but  this 
may  be  fumciently  accounted  for,  by  fuppofing 
it  always  imprefTed  upon  it  by  the  Creator,  and 
that  it  might  at  his  pleafure  be  fufpended,  though 
no  lingle  particle  of  the  whole  material  world 
fhould  be  now  exempted  from  the  influence. 

PROPOSITION    XXIII. 

Matter  is  not  felf-exiftent  or  necefTary. 

DEMON- 
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DEMONSTRATION. 

Def  4-|r.  Tangibility,  folidity,  or  refiftance, 
is  eflentiai  to  matter* 

i.|2.  If  all  fpace  were  full  of  matter,  how  fine 
foever  the  particles  were,  there  mult  be  on  every 
fide  an  invincible  reliftance  to  the  motion  of  any 
one  of  thofe  particles. 

3.  But  we  plainly  fee  that  there  is  motion  in 
the  corporeal  world. 

2,  3. [4.  There  is  therefore  a  vacuum;  as  will 
be  farther  illuftrated  in  the  fcholium. 

Def  2%.  Cor.\$.  But  if  matter  were  felf-exiftent 
or  neceflary,  there  muft  be  an  univerfal  plenum. 

6.  Matter  is  liable  to  continual  changes  in  its 
place,  contexture,  fituation,  &c.  which  is  in- 
continent with  its  being  felf-exiftent.  Def  2J° 
Cor.  3. 

4,  5  and  6.I7.  Matter  is  not  felf-exiftent. 
dfe  E.  D. 

Clarke  at  Boyle's  Lecl.  p.  503,  504,  25,  26. 
— Collider's  Enq.  p.  258—261.  Edit.  3. 
—Bent,  at  Boyle's  Lett.  §  6.  p.  211— 
213. — Howe's  hiving  'Temple,  part  Yu 
c.  2.  §  5. — Baxt.  on   the  Soul,    vol.  ii. 

I  3-  pr*f-  P-  345— 35*>  35^ — 359>  373 

-3*3- 

COROLLARY. 

There  muft  be  fame  immaterial  felf-exiftent 
being,  by  whom  matter  was  at  firft  created, 
fuppoiing  it  now  really  to  exift.     See  Prop.  22. 

Cor.  Def.  27.  Cor.  5. 

SCHOLIUM. 

A  vacuum  may  farther  be  proved  from  the 
different  fpecific  gravity  of  bodies,  compared 
with  the  vibrations  of  pendulums  of  unequal  bulk 
and  equal  length  in  equal  times:  v.g.  one  of  ten 
pound,  vibrates  juft  as  faft  as  another  of  one 

Vol.  I„  G  pound 
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pound  whofe  rod  is  of  the  fame  length ;  it  has 
therefore  juft  ten  times  the  momentum  or  force 
of  motion,  i.  e.  ten  times  the  gravity  ;  for  here 
it  is  gravity  that  gives  it  the  force ;  or  in  other 
words,  the  gravity  is  as  the  quantity  of  matter: 
when  therefore  the  gravity  under  the  fame  bulk 
is  unequal,  it  proves  there  is  more  matter  in  one 
mafs  than  in  the  other,  and  confequently  pores 
(at  leaf!)  in  the  lighter,  though  the  heavier  were 
to  be  fuppofed  entirely  folid  :  and  the  experi- 
ment of  the  feather  and  guinea  defcending  toge- 
ther in  the  exhaufted  receiver  eftablimes  the  ar- 
gument on  the  fame  principles. 

Clarke  at  Boyle's  Lett.  p.  503,  504. 

AXIOM     X. 

lf.ct.  If  any  being  be  the  producing  caufe  of  another 
xxviii.  being,  not  merely  occafionally,  but  by  its  own 
power,  it  is  very  reafonable  to  fuppofe,  that  it 
was  more  excellent  or  perfect  than  its  produc- 
tion, or  at  leaft  equally  fo. 

COROLLARY. 

Seeing  a  thinking  fubftance  as  fuch  is  more- 
excellent  than  a  fubftance  deftitute  of  thought, 
it  is  not  to  be  imagined  that  fpirit  mould  be 
produced  by  a  being  which  is  not  poffeiTed  of 
thought. 

PROPOSITION    XXIV. 

It  is  in  the  nature  of  things  utterly  incon- 
ceivable and  incredible  that  thought  mould  ne- 
ceffarily  arife  from  matter. 

DEMONSTRATION. 

t.  If  thought  could  proceed  from  matter,  it 
mud  either  arife  from  the  general  nature  of  it, 
or  mult  be  peculiar  to  matter  in  fome  certain 
configuration  and  agitation. 

8  2.  Thought 
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2.  Thought  cannot  arife  from  the  nature  of 
matter  in  general ;  for  then  every  particle  of 
matter  would  have  thought,  which  is  evidently 
falfe  and  ridiculous  to  affirm. 

3.  Any  fuppofed  alteration  in  the  figure  of  the 
particles  of  matter,  v.  g.  from  fquares  to  cubes, 
or  cones,  &c.  has  no  apparent  influence  on  the 
production  of  thought. 

4.  Motion  in  general  added  to  matter  cannot 
produce  thought ;  for  then  almoft  all  matter 
known  to  us,  being  actually  though  not  necef- 
farily  in  motion,  and  fome  of  it  in  a  wonderful 
fwift  agitation,  muft  be  cogitative,  contrary  to 
fact.   f 

5.  The  change  of  its  motion,  v.  g.  from  a 
ftrait  line  to  any  kind  of  curve,  or  vice  verfa, 
or  its  collifion  againft  other  particles  of  matter, 
feems  to  have  no  tendency  to  produce  thought. 

1 — $.\6.     Valet  propofitio. 

Abern.  Serm.  vol.  i.  p.  107— 117. — Bent* 
ley  at  Boyle's  Lett.  Serm.  2.  p.  15 — 26. 
Otl.  Ed.  p.  52 — 68. — Clarke  ib.  p.  52. 
—57. — Locke's  EjJ.  I.  iv.  c.  x.  §  10* 

COROLLARY. 

Since  we  are  fure  there  is  fuch  a  thing  as 
thought,  (Ax.  2.)  this  is  another  argument  inde- 
pendent on  Prop.  23.  Cor.  to  prove  that  there 
is  fome  immaterial  being.     See  Ax.  9. 

Bentley  ib.  p.  29 — 36.   Ocl.  p.  68 — 74. 

SCHOLIUM      I. 

It  is  to  no  purpofe  to  object,  that  there  may 
be  fome  unknowTn  connection  between  certain 
modifications  of  matter  and  thought,  from  which 
thought  may  necefTarily  refult,  or  that  it  may  be 
produced  from  fome  unknown  properties  of 
matter,  though  not  from  thofe  which  are 
known;  feeing  many  things  are  utterly  incre- 
'G  2  dible, 
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dible,  which  cannot  be  proved  to  be  abfolutely 
impofiible. 

scholium    2. 

If  it  be  farther  objected,  that  it  is  as  incon- 
ceivable that  matter  ihouid  arife  from  thought> 
as  thought  from  matter ;  it  may  be  anfwered, 
that  we  are  fure  in  fact,  that  if  there  be  any 
material  world,  matter  is  moved  by  thought, 
though  we  know  not  how  it  is  done,  and  that  it 
was  actually  produced  by  fome  immaterial  being;. 
(Prop.  23.  Cor.)  but  it  cannot  be  proved  in  fact 
that  thought  is  neceflarily  produced  by  matter, 
or  that  any  thinking  being  has  been  mechani- 
cally produced  from  matter  itfelf;  though  we 
allow  that  according  to  the  conftitution  of  fome 
fuperior  being  thought  is  occafioned  by  it,  i.  e. 
that  there  is  a  certain  wonderful  harmony  be- 
tween impreilioiis  made  on  the  material  parts  of 
our  frame  and  thought;  and  that  thinking  beings 
are  produced  by  a  fuperior  caufe  on  certain  con- 
currences in  the  material  world*. 

Shaft (b.   Char.  vol.  ii.  p.  296. — Baxt.  on 
the  Soul,  vol.  ii.  p.  350.  note. 

SCHOLIUM      3.. 

It  may  not  be  improper  here  to  coilecl:  the 
proof  we  have  had  of  the  exifrence  of  an  imma- 
terial being,,  which  arifes  partly  from  the  motion 
of  matter,  Prop.  22.  Cor.  and  its  exiflence> 
Prop..  23.  Cor.  and  alfo  from  the  exigence  of 
thought,  which  mere  matter  could  not  produce, 
Prep.  24.  Cor.  compared  with  Ax.  10.   Cor. 

*  It  is  fcarcely  necefiary  to  fay,  how  much  the  doctrine  of 
this  twenty-fourth  Proportion  is  denied  by  feveral  recent  philo- 
sophers, of  great  eminence  and  ingenuity.  See  particularly 
Priett  ley's  Difquifitione  on, Matter  and  Spirit,  and  T.  Cooper's 
Eflfays.  On  the  other  fide  of  the  queliion,  is  Mr.  W.  Belfham, 
in  the  fecond  volume  of  his  Mays,  p.  1 — 30. 

Q  PROPO- 
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PROPOSITION    XXV. 

We  are  not  ourfelvcs  neceffary  or  felf-exiftent 
beings. 

DEMONSTRATION. 

1.  It  is  evident  we  are  lately  born  into  this 
world,  and  there  is  no  proof  of  our  exigence 
before. 

2.  We  evidently  appear  to  be  dependent  on 
every  thing  about  us. 

3.  The  capacity  and  fentiments  of  our  minds, 
as  well  as  the  powers  of  our  bodies  and  our 
external  circumftances,  are  almoft  continually 
changing. 

Def,  27.  Cor.  1,  3.J4..  But  every  felf-exiftent 
being  is  eternal,  independent  and  immutable. 

J>  2>  3*  4 15«  ^e  are  not  felf-exiftent.  i^.  E.  D. 

Camb.furl'Exift,  p,  185—188. 

COROLLARY      I, 

There  is  fome  felf-exiftent  being,  from  whom 
we  mediately  or  immediately  derive  our  exifr 
tence,  and  to  whom  ultimately  we  owe  all  the 
faculties  of  our  nature  and  all  the  enjoyments  of 
our  lives.     Def.  27,  Cor.  5. 

COROLLARY      2. 

There  is  great  reafon  to  believe  that  this  being 
is  naturally  much  more  excellent  than  we. 

COROLLARY     3. 

It  is  evident  that  as  we  are  already  under  great 
obligations  to  this  being,  fo  we  have  a  conftant 
dependence  upon  him  for  every  future  period 
and  circumftance  of  our  exiflence. 

COROLLARY     4. 

It  mud  be  of  the  greateft  importance  for  us 

molt  attentively  to  enquire  after  him,    and   to 

G  3  fludy 
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ftudv  bis  nature  and  properties,  that  we  may  if 
poflible  fecure  an  intereft  in  his  favour. 

Camb.Jurl'Exift.  p.  i88,  189. 

PROPOSITION    XXVI. 
That  felf-exiftent  being,  from  whom  our  ex- 
iftence  was  ultimately  derived,  {Prop.  25.  Cor.  J.) 
is  a  fpirit. 

DEMONSTRATION. 

1.  Originally  and  primarily  to  produce  a  be- 
ing is  an  action. 

Grad,  1,  Def.  10.  Cor.  2.J2.  That  muft  be  a 
fpirit,  whereby  any  being  whatfoever  is  originally 
and  primarily  produced. 

Prop.  25.  Cor.  1.J3.  Our  fpirits  were  produced 
by  fome  felf-exiitent  being. 

Ax.  ic.  G?r.|4.  To  fuppofe  a  thinking  being 
produced  by  an  unthinking  caufc,  would  be 
more  evidently  abfurd  than  to  fuppofe  an  un^ 
thinking  being  fo  produced. 

a,  3,  4.I5.  That  felf-exiftent  being,  from  whom 
our  exigence  was  ultimately  derived,  is  a  fpirit. 
$.  E.  D. 

Clarke  at  Boyle's  Left.  p.  49 — ^i.—Aber- 
nethyy  'vol.  i.  Serm.  iv. 

SCHOLIUM. 

Though  it  feems  more  proper  to  frate  the  evi- 
dence of  this  important  propofition  thus  largely, 
it  is  in  effect  contained  in  Prop.  25.  Cor.  2.  fince 
nothing  that  is  not  a  fpirit  can  be  more  excellent 
than  our  minds. 

PEFINITION    XXX, 

That  felf-exiftent  fpiritual  being,  by  whom  we 
and  the  material  world  about  us  were  originally 
^-y-v;  formed,  we  call  GOD. 

Vanini  Amphitheatrum  Providentice,  p.  8— * 

IO.  apud Collib.  Inq.  p.  243,  244. — 

Shaft,  Char,  vol.  ii.  p.  10,  jlt 

cor* 
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COROLLARY. 

It  appears  from  this  definition  that  our  idea 
of  God  is  very  complex,  and  is  made  up  of  many 
ideas  a  riling  both  from  fenfation  and  reflection. 
Locke's  Ejf.  /.  ii.  c.  xxiiL  §  ^ — 36. 

PROPOSITION    XXVII. 
There  is  a  God. 

DEMONSTRATION      I. 

Prop.  23.  Cor.\i.  The  matter,  of  which  this 
world  or  fyftem  confifts,  was  originally  created 
by  a  felf-exiftent  immaterial  being. 

Prop.  22.  Cor.\i.  This  matter  was  firft  put 
into  motion  by  fome  fuperior,  i.  e.  felf-exiftent 
being.      See  Def.  27.   Cor.  5. 

Prop.  21.  Cor.  1.(3.  This  material  world  was 
reduced  into  the  beautiful  form  wherein  it  now 
appears  by  fome  being  fuperior  to  it. 

4.  There  is  no  reafon  to  aftert,  nor  has  it  ever 
that  we  know  of  been  maintained  by  any,  that 
the  being,  by  whom  the  matter  of  our  world  was 
at  firft  produced,  was  a  different  being  from  that 
by  which  it  was  firft  moved  and  brought  into 
the  order  in  which  it  now  appears  *. 

Prop.  25.  Cor.  1  and  2.(5.  Our  fpirits  were 
alfo  derived  from  fome  felf-exiftent  fpirit  of  fu- 
perior excellence  and  perfection. 

6.  There  is  no  apparent  reafon  to  believe  that 
the  fpirit,  by  whom  our  fpirits  were  originally- 
produced,  is  a  being  different  from  that,  by 
which  this  material  world  about  us  was  created 
and  formed. 

*  It  may  be  obferved  here,  that  the  Gnoftics  maintained  the 
Demiourgos  or  Maker  of  this  World  to  be  different  from  the 
fupreme  Being;  but  then  they  held  matter  itfelf  to  be  eternal, 
and  evil  per/e.  See  Mofheim's  Commentarii  de  Rebus  Chrifti- 
anorum  in  Seculo  primo,  §  64.  and  his  Inftitutiones  Majores 
Seculi  primi,  Pars  fecunda,  §  5.  6.  S. 

G  4  i—6. 
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i — 6.|7.  There  is  fome  felf-exiftent  fpiritual 
being,  by  whom  we  and  this  material  world  were 
formed ;  i.  e.  there  is  a  God.  Def.  30.  i^.  E.  D. 
Locke's  EJf,  /.  iv.  c.  x.  §  1—  6*. 

COROLLARY      I. 

God  is  a  being  more  excellent  than  the  mate- 
rial world,  or  than  we,  or  than  any  other  fpirit, 
which  may  hereafter  appear  to  be  derived  from 
him.  See  Ax.  10. 

COROLLARY      2. 

There  is  fomething  ib  great  and  excellent  in, 
felf-exiftence,  joined  with  a  degree  of  other  per- 
fections fuperior  to  thofe  which  we  can  difcover 
in  any  derived  being  whatfoever,  that  it  feems 
moft  fefe  and  reafonable,  in  all  our  farther  in- 
quiries into  the  nature  of  God,  to  afcribe  to  him 
\vhat  appears  to  us  mod  noble  and  excellent, 
and  to  feparate  from  our  ideas  of  him  whatever 
is  defective  or  contemptible  ;  /.  e.  in  other  words, 
to  conceive  of  him  as  a  being  of  infinite  perfec- 
tions :  but  of  this  more  fully  hereafter.  See  Def, 
28.  Cor.  &  Schol.  1. 

Howe's  Liv.  Temp.  p.i.  e.  iv. 

DEMONSTRATION      2. 

The  being  of  a  God  proved  from  univerfal 
confent. 

1.  Almoft  all  men  of  everyplace  and  age  have 
acknowledged  a  God,  learned  or  unlearned,  po- 
lite or  barbarous,  pious  or  wicked,  fearful  or 
courageous  ;  and  nations  that  have  differed  moil 
in  their  genius  and  cuff  oms  have  generally  agreed 
in  this  important  point. 

*  For  other  proofs  of  the  being  of  a  God,  recourfe  may  be 
had  to  Squire's  "  Irreligion  Indefenfible;"  Prieftley's  '«  Infti- 
tutes;"  his  ««  Letters  to  Philofophical  Unbelievers',"  part  the 
firft;  and  Bryant's  f«  Treatife  on  the  Authenticity  of  the 
Scriptures/'  part  the  firft. 

3.  This 
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2.  This  opinion  mud  arife  from  prejudice  or 
from  right  reafon. 

1.(3.  It  is  exceedingly  difficult,  or  rather  im- 
poffible,  to  find  any  prejudice  common  to  all 
who  have  embraced  this  opinion.  Fear  could 
not  affecl:  the  courageous,  nor  the  invention  of 
politic  princes,  princes  themfelves,  or  barbarous 
nations  ;  blind  credulity  would  not  affect  the 
raoft  philofophic  inquirers,  nor  religious  hopes 
men  of  impious  characters ;  and  as  for  the  au- 
thority of  one  perfon  affirming  it,  how  could  the 
notion  have  been  fo  univerfaily  propagated,  or 
merely  on  this  authority  fo  univerfaily  believed? 
If  education  infufed  it  through  fucceeding  gene- 
rations, why  has  it  been  fo  much  more  uniform 
than  any  thing  dfc  which  is  fuppofed  to  be  fo 
tranfmitted  ? 

4.  It  does  not  appear  that  particular  preju- 
dices can  be  affigned  to  fuit  the  cafe  of  all  par- 
ticular perfons. 

3,  4.I5.  This  opinion  does  not  appear  to  arife 
from  prejudice. 

2,  5<|6.  It  feems  founded  on  right  reafon  : 
/.  e,  there  is  a  God.  ^.  E.  D. 

Wilk.  of  Nat.  Rel.  p.  4.1 — 49.  p.  52 — 6r. 
—Tillotf.  Works  y  vol.  i.  p.  14 — 17. — 
Locke's  E([.  I.  \.  c.  iv.  §  8,  9. — Lou- 
biere's  Slam,  part  3.  c.  xxii,  xxiii. 
p.  130—132.—- Burn,  on  the  Art.  p.  17, 
18. — Gqftrel  of  Nat.  Relig.  p.  26 — 38. 
Ridgley's  Divin.  vol.  i.  p.  12 — 14. — 
Millar's  Prop,  of  Chrift,  vol.  ii.  p.  161.  * 

1  SCHOLIUM. 

The  different  notions  that  men  have  main- 
tained of  the  deity,  and  the  opinion   of   many 

*  How  far  the  univerfal  confent  of  the  Being  of  God  is  a 
fact,  may  now  particularly  be  traced  from  the  number  of  late 
Voyages  and  Travels  to  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  to  men  in 
$11  the  forms  of  fociety. 

concerning 
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concerning  a  plurality  of  gods,  is  urged  as  an 
objection  againft  the  argument  dated  above: 
but  it  may  be  anfwered,  that  their  difference  in 
other  things  makes  their  agreement  in  this  great 
principle  fo  much  the  more  remarkable  ;  and  it 
is  certain  there  is  not  fuch  an  agreement  in  any 
falfe  notion  of  the  deity,  or  plurality  of  gods,  as 
there  is  in  his  exigence  in  general :  to  which  we 
may  add,  that  the  wrong  notions  particular  per- 
fons  have  entertained  concerning  him  may  often 
be  accounted  for  by  the  variety  of  their  genius, 
condition,  education,  &c. 

Wilkins  on  Nat.  Rel.  p.  43 — 45. — Bum. 
on  the  Art.  p.  18,  19. — Tiliotf.  Works, 
vol.  i.  p.  15,  16. 

DEMONSTRATION      3. 

In  which  the  being  of  a  God  is  proved  from  a 
brief  furvey  of  the  works  of  nature.. 

LEMMA. 

This  fyftem  of  things,  which  we  call  the  vifi- 
ble  world,  is  full  of  beauty,  harmony  and  order. 

Demonstration  of  the  Lemma. 

1.  This  appears  by  a  furvey  of  the  heavenly 
bodies:  in  which  we  may  diftinctly  coniider 
their  magnitude,  number,  due  Situation,  that 
they  may  not  interfere  with  one  another,  and 
may  lay  a  foundation  for  certain  aftronomical 
difcoveries,  which  would  otherw7ife  have  been 
impoflible,  had  there  been  a  perfect  iimilarity  in 
fituation  and  fize.  Efpecially  in  our  fyftem  we 
may  remark  the  fun,  that  glorious  fountain  of 
light  and  vital  influence,  by  which  moft  of  the 
other  beauties  of  the  creation  around  us  are  dis- 
covered ;  and  the  various  planets  with  which  he 
is  furrounded;  in  which  we  may  more  particul- 
arly obferve  the  correspondence  between  their 
diitance  from  the  central  body  about  which  they 

revolve^ 
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revolve,  and  the  times  in  which  their  revolu- 
tions are  performed,  i.  e.  that  the  fquares  of 
their  periodical  times  are  as  the  cubes  of  their 
diflances  ;  the  fupply  of  moons  to  mod  of  the 
diftant  planets,  with  the  addition  of  a  ring  to 
Saturn  ;  the  agreement  both  of  primary  and  fe- 
condary  planets  in  a  fpherical  figure  ;  as  well  as 
the  agreeable  variety  that  is  obfervable  in  their 
lize,  and  other  phenomena  relating  to  them. 

Derbam's  Aftr,  Theology ,  faff, — Nieuwent. 

Ret.   Phil,    vol.  iii.— Ray  of  Creat,  p. 

72 — 78. — Nat,   Difp,    vol,    iv. — Baxt. 

Matho, — Abern,  vol,  i.  Serm,  \, 

2.  The  proportion  appears  from  a  view  of 
the  globe  of  the  earth  :  in  which,  not  to  urge 
the  gravitation  of  bodies  on  or  near  its  furface 
towards  its  centre,  which  is  common  to  our 
whole  fyfiem  at  leafl,  if  not  to  the  whole  mate- 
rial world,  and  is  the  great  cement  of  it,  we 
may  more  diftinclly  confider  its  diurnal  and  an- 
nual motion  ;  the  atmofphere  with  which  it  is 
furrounded  ;  its  conftituent  parts,  as  it  is  a  ter- 
raqueous globe,  and  compofed  of  bodies  of  very 
different  kinds,  lodged  upon  or  beneath  its  fur- 
face. 

Bent  ley  at  Boyle's  Left,  p,  310 — 314.— 
Nieuw.  Ret.  Phil.    vol.    ii.    Cont,    17. 

p.   367 — 413. — Derham's    Phyf.  Tbeol. 

p.  4 — l$.— Kelt's  AJlron,  Left.  xxi.  fub 
init.  298,  299. 

3.  The  vegetable  productions,  with  which 
the  earth  is  furnifhed,  fo  various,  beautiful  and 
pfeful. 

Nat,  Difp,  vol,  1,  Dial.  14,  15.  part  1. 
p,  158—248.—^^  JVifd.  of  God, 
p.  116 — 132. < — Derbam's  Phyf.  Tbeol. 
p,  404 — 4.24..f-->DenKe's  Serm.  on  Veget. 

4.  The  animal  inhabitants  of  it :  in  which  we 
can  never  fufficientlv  admire  the  organs  of  fen^ 

fation, 
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fation,  efpecially  the  eye  and  ear,  the  organs  of 
refpi  ration,  of  motion,  thofe  for  receiving  and 
digefling  the  aliment,  and  thofe  intended  for 
generation  and  the  nourimment  of  the  foetus. 
In  the  inferior  animals,  it  is  wonderful  to  ob- 
ferve,  how  their  different  organs  are  fitted  for 
thofe  different  circumftances  in  life  for  which 
they  are  intended,  and  efpecially  to  the  elements 
in  which  they  are  chiefly  to  live.  To  this  head 
may  be  referred  what  was  before  faid  of  their 
various  inflincls,  Def.  18.  Cor.  2.  to  which  we 
may  farther  add  the  limitation  of  their  inflincts, 
as  well  as  animal  fenfations,  within  fuch  degrees, 
as  the  convenience  of  the  animal  requires.  {Vid. 
EjJ.  on  Man,  part  1.)  But  above  all,  in  human 
creatures  we  may  juftly  admire  the  faculties  of 
the  mind,  as  well  as  the  ftrudture  of  the  body, 
both  which  have  been  largely  confidered  elfe- 
where. 

Monro's    Com  par.   Anat.  paff.-. — Berham's 
PhyJ.  Tbeol.  pa(f^ 

5.  On  the  whole  it  may  be  obferved,  that  the 
more  philofophy  is  improved  and  enquiries  pur- 
fucd,  the  more  is  the  harmony  and  regularity  of 
the  w7orks  of  nature  illultrated,  and  the  more 
evidently  does  it  appear,  that  objections  formerly 
made  againft  them  were  owing  to  the  ignorance 
of  thofe  that  advanced  them. 

Clarke  at  Boyle's  Lett.  p.    55,   58,   103—^ 
106. — Naf,  Difp.  vol.  i.  p,  13-^15. 

6.  As  thefe  things  are  wonderful  when  confi- 
dered apart,  fo  when  the  whole  is  confidered  as 
a  fyltem,  and  in  reference  to  man,  for  whofe  ufe 
this  earth  and  what  it  contains  feems  principally 
to  have  been  defigned,  many  comparative  beau- 
ties arife,  which  in  a  feparate  view  could  not 
have  been  difcovered. 

Shaft,  Char,  vol,  ii,  p,  285 — -290. 

£CHO* 
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SCHOLIUM"      I. 

Thefe  arguments  are  fel  in  fo  llrong  and  beau- 
tiful a  light  in.  the  works  of  Ray,  Derham,  Nieu- 
wentyt,  Bonet,  Baxter  in  his  Mat  ho,  and  in  De 
la  P! ache's  Nature  DiJ "played,  efpecially  in  the 
firft  and  fourth  volumes,  that  they  deferve  a  mod 
attentive  perufal  at  leifure  *'. 

scholium  2. 
As  to  thofe  objections,  which  are  brought  from 
the  noxious  qualities  of  fome  vegetables,  ani- 
mals, or  exhalations,  from  the  limitation  of  our 
fcnfes,  from  the  helplefs  circumffances  in  which 
human  infants  are  born  j  as  well  as  from  our 
being  fubjecl  to  difeafes  and  death  ;  befides  thofe; 
arifmg  from  the  afperities  of  the  furface  of  our 
globe,  and  the  inclination  of  the  axis  of  the 
earth  to  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic  ;  they  are  mod: 
of  them  fo  evidently  weak,  and  capable  of  being 
retorted  as  beauties  rather  than  defects ;  and 
they  are  all  fo  well  confidered  and  confuted  in 
the  following  references,  that  we  mall  not  more 
diftin&ly  examine  them  here. 

Lucret.  I.  v.  yer.   196 — 235. Blackm. 

on  the  Cteat.  p.  78 — 92. Bentley  at 

Boyle's  LecJ.  Senu.m.  p.  10—17.  0^' 
Ed.  5.  p.  94 — 104. — Ibid.  Serin.  viiL 
p.  22 — 40.  0/7.  Ed.  p.  83-— -90.— — . 
Shaft.  Char.  vol.  ii.  ^.298 — -309.— — » 
Ray  on  the  Great,  p.  249 — 255.— '-Keifs 
Exam,  of  Burn.  Theory,  pafj. — Rome's 
,  .  Eff.  on  Man s  Epijl.  i.  ver.    165—198. 

-—Wilkins's  World  in  the  Moon. — Collib. 
Enq.  p.  92— -94.''— ^Poligri.  Anti-Lucret. 
paff'~- — Clarke  on  the  Origin  of  Evil, 
p.  160.  ad  fin.  pnef.  p.  160—202,  233, 
—26q..—Reimarus  on  Nat.  Relig.  pqjf. 

*  The  many  curious  volumes  which  have  recently  been  pub- 
limed  in  the  different  parts,  of  Natural  Hittory  may  be  read  in 
this  view,  though  they  are  not,  in  general,  applied  by  the  au- 
thors of  them  to  the  purpofes  of  religions 

SCHO-. 
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SCHOLIUM     3. 

The  noble  powers  and  properties  of  the  human 
mind  are  well  worthy  of  being  mentioned  here, 
as  a  production  incomparably  more  glorious  than 
any  thing  in  the  vegetable  or  brutal  creation. 
It  may  fomething  antft  our  thoughts  here,  to 
confider  how  the  face  of  nature  is  embellifhed 
and  improved  by  the  arts  which  mankind  have 
introduced  into  life,  and  how  much  entertain- 
ment is  given  mankind  by  producing  them  as 
the  effect  of  their  own  art  and  labour,  beyond 
what  they  could  find  in  them  merely  as  the  pro- 
duel  of  nature. 

Derham's  Phyf.  Theol.  p.  226  &  61 — 6$. 
— Locke  on  Government. — Abernethy's 
Sermons  on  the  Being  and  Attributes  of 
God. 

proposition  27.     Demonstration  3. 

lect.       Proof  of  the  being  of  a  God  from  the  Works 
xxxi.   of  Nature. 

Prop.  21.J1.  Seeing  the  world  was  made,  it  is 
univerfally  allowed  that  it  mud  have  been  pro- 
duced by  chance  or  defign. 

2.  Chance  is  entirely  an  unmeaning  expreftion, 
unlefs  we  afcribe  that  to  it  which  is  produced  by 
mechanical  laws,  without  the  contrivance  and 
purpofe  of  the  thinking  being,  whofe  agency 
may  be  the.  means  of  producing  it. 

Watts's  Ontol.  p.  332. — Bentley  at  Boyle's 
Lecl.  Serm.  v.   p.   9 — 12.   OH.  Ed.  p. 
147 — 153.   lib  Ed.  p.  170 — 174. 
2 . J 3 .  It  may  generally  be  expected,  that  what- 
ever is  thus  produced  mould  be  very  confufed 
and  imperfect,  efpecially  when  the  effect  is  very 
complex. 

Lem.\^..  This  world,  though  a  very  complex 
fyftem,  is  full  of  beauty,  harmony  and   order, 

incom- 
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incomparably  fuperior  to  any  work  which  we 
fee  produced  by  the  defign  of  the  moft  curious 
artilt. 

3,  4.I5.  It  is  moft  incredible  that  it  fhould  be 
produced  by  chance. 

1,  5«|6.  It  was  produced  by  the  defign  or 
counfel  of  fome  intelligent  agent. 

Prop.  20.  Cor\],  If  any  derived  being  were 
fuppofed  the  immediate  former  of  the  world,  he 
muft  ultimately  owe  his  wifdom  and  power  to 
fome  original  and  felf-exiftent  being. 

6,  7. 1 8.  The  frame  of  the  world  proves  that 
there  is  a  God.     i^.  E.  D. 

Lucre t.  1.  v.  ver.  417—449. — Cam b.  fur 

I'Exift.  p.  4 — 6.  §  5 — 8. Bent.   ib. 

Serm.  v.  p.  12.  and  fine.  Ocl.  Ed.  p.  153 
— 177. — Hoive's  lVorksy  vol.  i.  p.  29 — 
34. — Collib.   Inq.    p.  74 — 84. — Rel.   of 
Nat.  p.  79 — 85.  Ocl.  Ed.  vol.  i.  p.  72 

— 92- 

DEMONSTRATION1      4. 

A  deity  proved  from  the  marks  of  divine  in- 
terpofition  which  appear  in  the  fupport  and 
government  of  the  world. 

LEMMA. 

The  author  of  Matho  has  illuftrated  this  topic 
of  demonfiration  with  incomparable  ftrength  and 
beauty:  but  fome  of  his  arguments  are  of  fuch  a 
nature  as  to  be  more  properly  mentioned  in  ano- 
ther place. 

1.  This  appears  in  the  continuance  of  the 
centripetal  and  projectile  force  of  the  planets,  as 
a  mutual  balance  to  each  other  ;  neither  of  which 
appears  neceflary  in  itfelf,  though  a  failure  of 
either  would  be  attended  with  a  general  ruin: 
and  this  thought  appears  with  a  force  greatly 
increafed,  when  we  confider  the  various  com- 
polition  of  that  four-fold  motion,  by  which  a 

fecondary 
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fecondary   planet   revolves    about    its    primary* 
while  both  revolve  about  the  fun. 

Baxt.  Mathoy  vol.  ii.  Gonfxii.  p.  4-^— 18; 

— Coll.  Inq.  p.  119,  120.   Ed.  3.  p.  143J 

144. — = — Baxt.  071  the  Shut,  §  2.  N°.  6. 

p.  46,  47.  4/0.  vol.  i.  Ocl.  Ed.  p.  1 01— 

106. 

2.  In  preventing  the  alteration  of  the  obliquity 
of  the  earth's  axis,  cr  its  receiving  any  other 
detriment  from  the  approach  of  comets  or  any 
other  caufe ;  and  likewife  in  preventing  the  in- 
clination of  the  moon's  orbit  from  becoming 
greater,  or  the  moon  itfelf  from  being  brought 
nearer  to  or  carried  farther  from  the  earth  •  an^ 
of  which  alterations  would  be  attended  with  fa- 
tal confequences,  efpecially  the  two  la  ft  of  them* 
which  might  be  moil  eafily  affecled  by  a  comet's 
approach. 

Matho,  vol.  ii.  §  118,  119.  p.  143,  &c. 
§  no.  />.  91,  &c.— Collib.  lb.  p.  144. 

3.  In  regulating  the  winds,  fo  as  may  be  for 
the  prefervation  and  benefit  of  the  earth  ;  though 
we  are  not  able  to  aflign  any  certain  laws  by 
which  it  is  effected. 

Clarke's  Rohautt,  part  1.  c.  xii.  §  41. 
Note. —  Collib.   Inq.  p.  144. 

4.  In  the  due  proportion  which  is  obferved 
between  males  and  females  in  the  feveral  fpecies 
of  animals,  and  efpecially  in  mankind. 

Nienvoent.  ib.  vol.  i.  p.  351 — '363-- — — i 
Derh.  Pbyf.  Theol.  p.  175,  176.  Note. 

5.  In  preferving  the  balance  of  the  feveral 
fpecies  of  animals,  fo  that  none  (hould  over-ruri 
the  earth  and  none  be  loft. 

Collib.  ib.  p.  123.  Ed.  3.  p.  147 — Der± 
barn's  Pbyf.  "Theol.  p.  168—179.—-^/. 
Difp.  vol.  i.  part  i.  p.  44 — 46. 

6.  In  keeping  the  fpecies  of  animals  and  ve- 
getables the  fame  through  fucceeding  ages,  and 

preventing 
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preventing  their  being  corrupted  by  undue  mix"* 
tures. 

CoJIib.  ib.  p.  122,  123.   Ed.  3.  p.  148,  149. 

7.  In  keeping  the  faces,  voices,  and  hand- 
writing fo  wonderfully  diitinct  as  they  appear  to 
be. 

Weems's  Works,  vol.  iv.  part  2.  p.  12,  13. 
Derh.  ib.  p.  308 — 310. — Ray's  Wifd. 
p.  283—286. 

8.  The  regularity  and  fleadinefs  with  which 
the  world  is  governed  by  the  fame  laws  in  the 
mod  diftant  ages,  is  a  farther  noble  argument  of 
the  divine  interposition ;  and  is  perhaps  in  no- 
thing more  confpicuous  than  in  this,  that  the 
inftincts  of  animals  are  Hill  the  fame. 

Shaft,  vol.  ii.  p.  337. 

9.  If  in  any  inftance  thefe  laws  have  been  in- 
terrupted, and  effects  have  been  produced  be- 
yond the  common  courfe  of  nature ;  as  thefe 
inftances  do  not  appear  to  have  been  fo  frequent 
as  to  overthrow  the  argument  gr.  8.  fo  they  af- 
ford a  farther  argument  of  a  being  fuperior  to 
this  fyftem  of  things,  and  prove  that  he  attends 
to  the  affairs  of  his  creatures. 

Limb.  TheoL  I.  i.  e,  ii.  §  17,  19,  25. — - 
Cr  el  litis  de  Deo,  p.  23.  in  his  Works , 
vol.  iv. 

I — 9. 1 10.  It  appears  that  the  world  is  under 
the  government  of  fome  being  of  great  power 
and  exquifite  contrivance,  art  and  conduct;  who 
is  himfelf  either  neceifarily  exiftent,  or  derived 
from  fome  other  who  is  fo. 

PROPOSITION    XXVIII. 

To  give  a  view  of  thofe  other  arguments  in  lect. 
proof  of  a  deity,  which  feem  not  of  equal  force  xxxir. 
with  the  former,  and  yet  are  urged  by  perfons  of  ^-^v^o 
confiderable  note. 

fyoL.  I,  H  SOLU- 
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SOLUTION. 

i.  Carteftus  argues  that  there  muft  be  a  God, 
becaufe  necelTary  exigence  is  contained  in  the 
idea  of  a  God,  as  three  angles  are  in  the  idea  of  a 
triangle  ;  fo  that  though  eftence  and  exiftence  are 
in  other  things  diftinct,  yet  when  confidered 
w  ith  regard  to  the  deity  they  are  the  fame. 

To  this  it  is  anfwered,  that  there  is  a  dif- 
ference between  the  notional  truth  of  propor- 
tions and  the  real  truth  of  ideas.  In  plainer 
terms,  the  fallacy  lies  in  the  ambiguity  of  thofe 
words,  God  is  a  neceffary  exiftent  being:  If  the 
meaning  of  them  be,  q.d.  <f  By  the  word  GOD, 
<f  I  underftand  a  being  that  is  fuppofed  to  be 
ff  felf-exiftent,"  they  will  be  allowed;  but  then 
they  prove  not  his  real  exiftence:  but  if  they  fig- 
nify,  <f  It  is  mod  certain  there  is  fuch  a  being," 
the  feni'c  is  changed,  and  the  proportion  may. 
ftill  be  difputed. 

Cartef.  Princ.  L  i.  §  14 — 16. — Camb.  Exift. 

p.  197 — 199. — Voyage  to  the  World  of 

Cart.  p.  159 — 164. — Collib.  Inq.  p.  130 

— 132.   Ed.  2.  p.  156 — 159. 

1.,  Cartef  us  farther  argues,  t(  The  greater  the 

ff<  objective  perfection  of  any  idea  is,  the  more 

cf  perfect  muft  its  caufe  be :    but  we  have  the 

f<  idea  of  a   being  infinitely  perfect,,  therefore 

*c  there  muft  be  fome  infinitely  perfect  being  to 

ce  caufe  and  produce  it." 

But  this  feems  ftill  to  take  for  granted  the 
thing  to  be  proved,  /".  e.  the  objective  reality  of 
the  idea,  or  the  reality  of  the  object  fuppofed  to 
be  represented  by  it.  And  it  may  be  pleaded, 
that,  without  any  fuch  archetype  at  all,  an  idea 
of  an  infinitely  perfect  being,  might  be  produced 
by  the  operation  of  our  minds  upon  ideas  arifing 
from  inferior  objects,  feeing  we  do  not  compre- 
hend infinity,  but  only  deny  the  bound?  of  an 
object  which  we  fuppofe  infinite* 

Cartef 
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Carlef.  ib.  §  17,  18,  22. — Camb.  ib.  ^.189  * 

— 191. — Voyage  to  the  World  of  Cart, 
p.  166 — 169. — -Col lib.  Inq.  p.  132,  133. 
Ed.  3.  pi  159,  160.-—  Clarke  at  Boyle's 
Left.  p.  20-— 22.  p.  19 — 21.  6tb  Editi 
— Locke's  EJf.  I.  iv.  r.  x.  §  7. 

3.  Epicurus,  and  many  others,  particularly 
Lord  Sbaftejbury,  have  argued,  that  the  idea  of 
God  is  univerfai  as  being  innate,  and  therefore 
that  his  exiflence  is  certain.  Epicurus  therefore 
fuppofes  it  natural  to  admit  it;  arid  thofe  who 
believe  man  to  be  God's  work,  argue  from  his 
having  ftampt  this  character  of  him  felt  upon  all 
his  human  creatures.  But  the  foundation  of  this* 
argument  has  been  removed  in  Prop,  8,  6.  gr.  5. 
and  the  references. 

Coll.  Inq.  p.  128—130.   Ed.  3.  154—156. 
,  - — Shaft e/b.  Lett,  to  a  Clerg. 

4.  Tillotfon  argues  to  this  erfecl* :  €(  The  idea 
"  of  a  God  is  poffible,  feeing  it  involves  no  con- 
<f  tradiction  to  fuppofe  a  being  of  all  pohTole 
<(  perfections,  therefore  it  is  neceffary :  for  if 
"  there  be  no  God  now,  there  never  can  be  a 
<f  God,  feeing  eternity  is  a  part  of  our  idea  of 
<f  him  ;  fo  that  on  this  fuppofition  the  exiflence 
tc  of  a  God  is  impofiible,  contrary  to  the  hypo- 
*'  thefis."  But  this  argument,  which  feems 
nearly  equal  to  the  fifft  in  a  plainer  drefs,  may 
be  furriciently  anfwered  by  the  known  diftinclion 
between  an  hypothetical  and  an  aElual  poflibility  : 
v.  g.  It  may  be  faid  to  be  hypotheiically  porTible.,, 
that  the  firft  mad  fhould  have  been  created  with 
wings,  but  fince  he  was  in  fact  created  without 
wings,  it  is  not  actually  poilible;  and  this  feems 
to  be  an  inftance  parallel  to  the  other. 

Tillotf  Works,  vol  i.  p.  19.— Col lib.  Inq. 
P-  *33>  -34-  Ed-  3-161,  162. 

H  2  DEFI- 
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DEFINITION    XXXI. 

Thofe  arguments  which  are  brought  from  the 
exiftence  of  fome  of  the  attributes  of  God  to 
prove  the  exiftence  of  a  God,  are  called  proofs 
a  Priori:  thofe  taken  from  the  phenomena  ob- 
servable in  the  works  of  nature,  are  called  proofs 
a  Posteriori. 

scholium    i. 

The  queftion,  whether  there  be  any  proof  of 
the  being  of  a  God  a  priori,  depends  upon  the 
reality  of  fpace  and  duration,  and  their  being 
the  properties  of  fome  fubftance  which  will  be 
examined  hereafter. 

SCHOLIUM     2. 

The  proof  of  the  attributes  of  a  God  a  priori, 
is  the  arguing  them  from  felf-exiftence,  fhewing 
them  to  have  a  nccefTarv  connection  with  it:  and 
in  this  fenfe  fome  have  denied  there  can  be  any 
proof  a  priori  -,  becaufe  nothing  can  be  prior  to 
&  felf-exiltent  being,  and  becaufe  all  our  proofs 
of  the  attributes  of  fuch  a  being  are  ultimately 
drawn  from  the  coniideration  of  fome  being  de- 
rived from  him.  But  this  objection  is  evidently 
founded  on  a  miftake  of  the  fenfe  in  which  thefe 
words  are  ufed  by  the  molt  accurate  writers. 

scholium    3 . 

On  the  whole,  it  may  be  proper  to  difringuifh 
the  various  ways  of  proving  the  being  and  attri- 
butes of  God  thus, 

I.  Both  are  proved  a  priori,  when  from  the 
real  exiftence  of  fpace  and  duration  we  infer  the 
exiftence  of  a  felf-exifient  being  whofe  properties 
they  are,  and  from  necefnty  of  exiftence  prove 
his  wifdom,  power,  goodnefs,  &V*. 

2.  Both 

*  Amicift  the  various  attempts  to  prove  the  being  of  a  God 
a  priori,  one  of  the  molt  curious,  and  which  feems  to  approach 

the 
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2.  Both  are  proved  a  poJJeriori,  when  we  ar^ue 
from  a  iurvey  of  the  iyflem  of  nature,  that 
there  mull  be  a  wife,  powerful  and  benevolent 
author. 

3.  The  proof  is  mixed,  when  from  the  ob- 
ferved  existence  of  any  one  derived  being,  whe- 
ther material  or  immaterial,  more  or  lefs  perfect, 
we  argue  the  exigence  of  a  felf-exiftent  being, 
and  thus  infer  his  attributes  from  a  necefiary 
connection  with  felf-exiftcn.ee,  as  in  the  firit 
cafe. 

Clarke  at  Boyle's  Lecl.  p.  494 — 498.  and 
p.  501,  502. — Waterland's  Diff.  on  the 
Arg.  a  priori,  apud  Law's  Ena.  ad  Fin, 
praf.  51 — 54,  56 — *6o. 

PROPOSITION    XXIX. 

To  take  a  furvey  of  the  chief  fects  of  Atheists  lect. 
arnongft  the  ancient  Grecian  philofophers.  xxxiil 

SOLUTION, 

Sect.  i.  They  all  agreed  in  afTerting,  that 
there  was  nothing  but  matter  in  the  univerfe: 
but  differ  as  to  the  cjueftion,  whether  it  was  ani- 
mate or  inanimate. 

Sect.  2„  Thofe  who  held  matter  to  be  ant*. 
mated,  were  in  general  called  vXogoiiioi ;  who,  (as 
they  darkly  exprefTed  it)  maintained  that  matter 
had  fome  natural  perception,  but  no  animal  fen- 
fation,  or  reflection  in  itfelf  confidered;  but  that 
this  imperfect  life  occafioned  that  organization, 

the  neareft  to  a  demonft  ration,  is  a  fhort  trad,  written  by  the 
Rev.  Mofes  Lowman  of  Clapham.  The  piece  is  now  become 
very  fcarce,  and  indeed  is  almoft  forgotten.  We  mention  it, 
that,  in  cafe  it  fiiould  be  met  with  in  any  catalogue  or  fale  of 
books,  its  value  may  be  known.  A  Mr.  Knight,  a  Diffenting 
Minifter  at  Chertfey  in  Surrey,  wrote  a  book  on  the  fame  fub- 
jecl,  a  little  more  than  forty  years  ago.  See  alfo  the  fecond 
edition  of  Dr.  Price's  Review  of  the  principal  Queftions  and 
Difficulties  in  Morals. 

H  J  from 
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from  whence  fenfation  and  reflection  afterwards 
arofe. 

Sect.  3.  Of  thefe,  fome  held  only  one  life* 
which  they  called  a  plaftic  nature-,  and  thefe  were 
called  the  Stoical  atheifts,  becaufe  the  Stoics  held 
fuch  a  nature,  though  they  fuppofed  it  the  in- 
itrument  of  the  deity  :  others  thought  that  every 
particle  of  matter  was  endued  with  life,  and 
thefe  were  called  the  Stratonici.  from  Strato 
Lampfacenus :  and  Hobhes  feems  to  have  been  of 
this  opinion. 

Clarke  at  Boyle's  Lett.  p.  57.  marg. 

Sect.  4.  Thofe  atheifts  who  held  matter  to  be 
inanimate  were  called  cflopixok.  Of  thefe,  fome 
attempted  to  folve  the  phenomena  of  nature,  by 
having  recourfe  to  the  unmeaning  language  of 
qualities  and  forms,  as  the  Anaximandrians,  who 
thought  they  were  produced  by  infinite  aclive 
force,  upon  immenfe  matter,  acting  without  de- 
lign :  others  by  the  figure  and  motion  which 
they  fuppofe  to  be  effential  to  thofe  atoms  : 
thefe  were  the  Democritici ;  whofe  philofophy 
differed  but  very  little  from  the  Epicureans,  who 
evidently  borrowed  many  of  their  notions  from 
Democritus. 

Sect.  5.  Diagoras  and  Theodoras  among  the 
ancients,  as  Vaninus  among  the  moderns,  are 
reckoned  martyrs  for  atheifm. 

Collier  or   Bayle    in    Norn. — Buddai  Hiji. 

Phil.  c.  iv.  §  43 — 46,  £s?  48. Cud- 

worth9 s  Syjlcm,  I.  i.  r.iii.  pr#f  §34 — 36, 
105,  134 — 136. — Cyrus's  Trav.  vol.  ii. 
p.  2~,  28,  31,  32. — Fenel.  Phil.  Lives, 
p.  i\o,  &  253,  254. — Hale's  Grig,  of 
Man,  §  4.  c.  iv.  p.  340 — 342. — Univ. 
Hifi*  vol.  i.  p.  17 — 25. foL 
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scholium  1 . 
Sir  William  Temple  is  laid  to  have  been  an 
atheift  of  a  kind  different  from  any  of  thefe,  and 
to  have  thought  the  prefent  fyftem  of  things  nc- 
cefTary  and  eternal ;  confequehtly  his  notion  has 
been  confuted,  by  all  the  arguments  brought  to 
prove  the  world  in  its  prefent  form  not  to  have 
been  eternal,  and  that  matter  is  not  felf-exinent, 
nor  motion  eifential  to  it,  or  thought  producible 
from  it  alone. 

Burnet's  Hift.  of  his  own  Times,  vol.  ii. 
p.  670.  Off. 

SCHOLIUM    2 . 

The  Chinefe  have  been  reprefented  by  fome  as 
a  nation  of  atheifts ;  and  Burnet  declares  that 
Confucius  and  his  followers,  of  whom  Sir  William 
Temple  was  a  great  admirer,  are  to  be  reckoned 
amongft  thofe  who  were  atheifts  themfelves  and 
left  religion  to  the  people.  But  Couplet  (in  his 
Declaratio  Proemialisy  p.  38.)  has  largely  endea- 
voured to  prove,  that  though  their  modern 
writers,  /.  e.  thofe  from  about  the  tenth  century 
of  chriltianity,  have  entertained  and  propagated 
atheilticai  notions  among  the  philofophers  of 
that  nation,  Confucius  and  their  earlier  teachers 
were  notwithftanding  votaries  to  pure  religion. 
But  it  is  very  obfervable,  that  Confucius  (if  the 
writings,  which  Couplet  and  his  brethren,  the 
Jefuit  miffionaries,  have  publifhed  as  his,  do 
really  contain  a  juft  reprefentation  of  what  he 
taught,)  fays  little  of  thofe  branches  of  duty 
which  immediately  relate  to  God;  which  leaves 
too  much  room  for  fufpicion :  though  he  does 
indeed  fpeak  of  fpirits  furrounding  men  when 
they  facrince,  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  to  agree  very 
well  with  the  heathen  notion  of  good  daemons, 
which  perhaps  differs  not  much  from  the  chrif- 
tian  doclrine  of  angels.  (Conf.  Morals,  L  ii.  />.  50 
H  4  —52.) 
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—52.)  Yet  I  have  not  been  able  to  find  any 
part  of  his  work  in  which  he  fpeaks  exprefsly  of 
God  :  for  that  very  remarkable  paiTage,  (/.  ii. 
p.  88 — 90.)  in  which  he  fays  fo  many  fublime 
things  of  him  zvba  is  fpremefy  holy,  muft  (when 
the  whole  of  it  is  taken  together)  be  underirood 
of  his  wife  man,  and  in  that  view  is  fo  impious 
and  prophane,  as  to  leave  a  great  deal  of  room  to 
imagine,  that  Burnet  was  not  miitaken  in  the 
judgment  he  formed  concerning  him  5  nor  will 
what  he  vfays  of  the  great  fpirit  of  heaven  and 
earth  be  fufficient  wholly  to  remove  the  fufpi- 
cion  ;  as  it  is  moil  probable,  that  it  coincides 
with  the  notion  of  a  plaftic  power,  which  fome 
of  t*he  Grecian  atheills  held. 

SCHOLIUM    3. 

Befides  the  objections  againfi:  defign  in  the 
univerfe,  {Prop.  27.  Lem.  to  Dem*  3.  SchoL  2.) 
other  objections  againfi  a  deity  have  been  urged; 
the  chief  of  which  amount  to  this,  that  there  is 
fomething  in  his  nature,  operations  and  conduct 
which  we  cannot  fully  comprehend:  but  if  this 
argument  be  allowed  as  conclusive,  we  might  be 
brought  even  to  doubt  of  our  own  exigence. 
See  Prop.  18.   Cor.  3. 

Many  other  arguments  or  excufes  brought  for 
atheifm  do  not  cleferve  a  particular  place  here, 
as  will  appear  by  confuting  the  parfages  here 
referred  to. 

Cudwortb's  Syji.  Book  1.  c.  ii.  §  5 — 22. — 
Gafirel  of  'Nat.  Rel.  p.  1  87 — 2 1 2. 

SCHOLIUM    4. 

It  fcems  reafonable  to  conclude,  that  the  fear 
of  puniihment  from  a  divine  being,  and  a  deiire 
of  feeming  wifer  than  others,  have  been  the  chief 
caufes  of  atheifm ;  and  perhaps  the  abfurd  no- 
tions which  fome  have  entertained  of  the  deity, 
and  the  unworthy  manner  in  which  thofe  who 

profefs 
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profefs  to  believe  in  him  have  acled,    may  be 
reckoned  among  the  molt  fatal  occalions  of  it. 
Gajlr.  ib.  p.  230 — 248. — Scott's  Chriftian 
Life,  vol.  ii.  p.  84,  85.      Works,  vol.  i. 
p.  I'll,  222. 

SCHOLIUM    5. 

It  may  not  be  improper  here  to  hint  at  the 
ftrange  conduct  of  Tally  in  his  celebrated  book 
De  Natura  Deorum,  who  only  flightly  touches  on 
the  opinion  of  Anaxagoras,  that  all  things  were 
produced  by  one  infinite  mind,  and  gives  no  pa- 
tron to  that  opinion,  nor  fo  much  as  fpends  one 
page  or  feclion  in  difcuffing  it ;  though  he  affigns. 
proper  advocates  to  defend  at  large  the  Stoical 
and  Epicurean  principles,  as  well  as  the  Acade- 
mical; and  after  all,  leaves  his  reader  under  the 
impredion  of  the  Epicurean  objections  againft 
providence;  only  coldly  telling  us,  that  they 
were  not  on  the  whole  in  his  opinion  fo  probable 
as  the  contrary  doclrine.  It  is  obfervable  that 
the  moft  religious  pafTage  in  all  Tully's  works  is 
only  a  fragment  preferved  by  Latlantius. 

Middleton's  Life  of  Cic.  vol.  iii.  Oft. 
?>  3S°>  3i*- 

SC  HOLIUM    6. 

Having  thus  eftablilhed  the  proof  of  the  exig- 
ence of  God,  we  now  proceed  in  the  following 
propofitions  to  confider  the  chief  of  his  perfec- 
tions. 

PROPOSITION    XXX. 

God  is  eternal,  i.  e.  he  has  exilted,  and  will  lect, 
ever  exilt.  xxxiv, 

DEMONSTRATION. 

Def.  27.  Cor.  i.|i.  Whatever  is  felf-exiltent 
is  eternal. 

£>ef  30.J2.  God  is  felf-exiltent. 

9  1,  2.J3.  Gcd 
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i,  2.(3.  God  is  eternal,      i^.  E.  D. 

IVilkins  Nat.   ReL  p.  120— 123. — Ahem. 
vol,  i.  />.  182 — 191. 

COROLLARY. 

God  is  immutable.     Vid.  Hef.  27.   Cor.  3. 

Wiikins  ib.  p.ll  5 — 1 1 7 . — Colli!/.  Inq.  p.  5 6, 
57.  Ed.  3.  p.  66,   67. — Abern.  p.   198 
— r-200. 

SCHOLIUM. 

It  mil  ft  be  acknowledged  there  is  fomething 
to  us  incomprehenfible  in  the  divine  eternity,  in 
.  whatever  view  we  attempt  to  conceive  of  it.  A 
faccejfive  eternity  is  what  the  mind  can  form  no 
confluent  idea  of:  for  it  feems,  that,  if  there 
have  been  a  fifth,  a  tenth,  or  hundredth,  there 
inuft  have  been  fome  firftj  and  there  can  be  no- 
thing abfolutely  infinite,  to  which  a  continual 
addition  is  making.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
impoMible  for  us  to  conceive  of  an  eternity  {o 
infant  an  eons,  as  to  exclude  all  paft  and  future, 
and  to  be  but  one  point  of  duration  :  this  would 
make  that  fpace  of  time,  to  which  millions  of 
years'are  as  nothing,  but  a  finall  part  of  an  hour 
or  a  minute,  and  is  in  effect  declaring  that  God 
is  now  creating  the  world,  and  alfo  now  deftroy- 
ing  it,  fuppofi  ng  it  ever  to  be  deftroyed.  In- 
deed if  all  that  were  meant  by  an  inftantaneous 
eternity  when  applied  to  God  were  this,  that  all 
things  whether  paft  or  future  are  as  open  to  his 
view,  as  thofe  things  which  exift  in  the  prefent 
moment,  this  would  be  intelligible,  but  would 
not  remove  the  difficulty  of  a  fuccefiive  eternity: 
and  to  reply  (as  fome  have  done)  that  this  eter- 
nity is  not  to  be  confidered  as  duration  at  all, 
but  as  ncceffary  exiftence,  to  which  neither  fuc- 
cellion  nor  inftantaneoufnefs  have  any  relation  at 
all,  more  than  colour  to  found,  leaves  the  quef- 
i:ion  I  think  under  the  fame  darknefs  as  before. 

Never- 
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Neverthelefs  it  is  to  be  remembered,  that  this 
difficulty  does  not  arife  from  the  doctrine  of  the 
deity  alone,  but  is  common  to  every  fcheme  that 
fuppofes  any  thing  eterna1,  as  fomething  muir 
certainly  be;  (Prop.  19.)  and  it  would  foliow 
from  fuppofing  one  atom  to  be  fo,  befides  all  the 
other  ablurdities  arifing  from  the  denial  of  an 
intelligent  felf-exiftent  caufe. 

Clarke's  Serm.  i)ol.  i.  p.  81,  82,  Off. , 

Collib.  Inq.  p.  204 — 21  f.  Ed.  3.  p.  24C 

« — 253. Re/,  of  Nat.  p.  69,  70. 1 

Watts's  Hymns,  I.  ii.  A\  17  &?  67. 
See  alfo  his  Ontology,  c.  iv.  p.  12 — 117, 
• — Abern.  vol.  i.  p.  201 — 207.- — Soame 
Jenyns's  Difquifitions,  N°.  4. 

PROPOSITION    XXXL 

God  is  omnipotent ;  /.  e.  no  effect  can  be 
«ffigned  fo  great,  but  he  is  able  to  produce  it. 

DEMONSTRATION. 

T>ef.  30.)  1.  The  very  act  of  creating  any  being 
put  of  nothing,  implies  a  power  fo  great,  that 
we  can  imagine  nothing  impoffible  to  a  being 
who  can  perform  it  by  his  own  power. 

Prop.  27.  Dem.  3J2.  The  amazing  greatnefs 
and  variety  of  the  works  of  nature  ferve  (till  more 
fenlibly  to  illuftrate  the  power  of  the  creator,  » 

3.  We  fee  nothing  which  betrays  any  marks 
of  impotency  or  weaknefs  in  the  deity. 

1,  2,  3.I4.  We  have  no  reafon  to  believe  that 
any  internal  defect  limits  the  divine  power. 

5.  If  there  were  any  other  being  capable  of 
controuling  him,  in  the  execution  of  his  voli- 
tions, this  being  muff,  be  fuperior  to  him,  and 
might  (for  any  thing  that  appears)  have  pre- 
vented or  deftroyed  his  being  as  well  as  his  ope- 
rations, which  would  be  inconfiftent  with  the 
ifdea  of  God  {Def,  30,)  as  a  felf-exiftent  being* 

5.|6.  There    v 
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5.(6.  There  is  no  external  power  to  limit  the 
operations  of  the  divine  being. 

4,  6. [7.  His  power  is  unlimited,  and  confe- 
quently  can  produce  any  effect  be  it  ever  To 
great.     ^>.  Efl  D. 

IVilkins  of  Nat.  Rel.  p.  145,   146.  p.  127 

■ — 129.  Oft.  Ed. Clarke's  Serin,  vol.  i. 

p.  1 19,  120,  206 — 2i6.—Hoive's  Works , 

vol.   \.  p.   106,  107,   67 — 69. Living 

Temple ,   vol  i.    Del.    Ed.  p.  207- — 215. 
— Abem.  vol.  i.  N°.  §. 

COROLLARY. 

If  God  be  omnipotent,  then  nothing  can  be 
neceffary  to  the  production  of  any  being  in  any 
fuppofed  circumitance  of  time  or  place,  but  that 
God  mould  will  its  exiftence  in  this  circum- 
ilance. 

Jen.  Pneum.  Prop.  30.-—RaIpbfoH  de  Spatia 

realiy  p.   67. Hozve's  Works,  vol.  i. 

p.  23.  Note.-— Living  Temple,  p.  50,  51, 

SCHOLIUM      I. 

if.ct.  Another  argument  to  prove  that  God  is  infi- 
xxxv.  nite  in  power  is  drawn  from  Def.  28.  Cor.  for  it 
is  certain  he  has  fome  degree  of  power.  A  third 
from  Prop.  27.  Dem.  1.  Cor.  2.  iince  it  is  evi- 
dent that  to  conceive  of  God  as  omnipotent,  is 
much  more  honourable  than  to  conceive  of  him 
as  a  being  of  limited  power. 

scholium    2. 

If  it  be  objected  to  the  fifth  flep  of  the  pre- 
ceding demonitration,  that  a  power  merely  equal 
to  that  of  God's  might  be  fufficient  to  controul 
him  in  the  execution  of  his  volitions,  and  that 
>ve  have  not  yet  proved  there  is  no  being  equal 
to  him  ;  it  may  be  replied,  that  in  fome  cafes  to 
controul  the  acts  of  another  mud  argue  fome  fu- 
periority  ;  v.  g.  if  A  will  that  a  creature  fhould 
exift,  and  B  that  it  fliould  not  exift,  if  it  does 

not 
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not  exift,  then  B  in  that  inftance  triumphs  ever 
A>  and  appears  fuperior  to  him.  P3ut  if  this 
anfwer  mould  not  be  judged  fatisfadtory,  then  it 
mull  be  remembered,  that  we  have  mown  that 
God's  power  is  not  limited  by  any  internal  de- 
fect, and  that  no  external  limiting  power  has  yet 
been  proved ;  and  if  it  fhould  hereafter  be  proved, 
by  any  argument  not  depending  upon  his  omni- 
potence, that  there  is  but  one  fuch  felf-exiftent 
being  as  we  call  God,  then  this  proportion  will 
be  demonftrated  in  all  its  extent. 

scholium  3 . 
It  muft  be  owned  that  we  have  no  conceptions 
of  a  creating  power  otherwife  than  by  its  effects  : 
neverthelefs  that  will  not  prove  that  there  is  no 
fuch  thing:  a  blind  man  might  as  well  argue 
agairift  the  existence  of  light. 

Colli b.   Inq.  p.    60 — 64.    Ed.  3.   70 — 75, 

scholium  4. 
It  is  no  limitation  of  the  divine  power,  to  af- 
fert  that  God  is  not  able  to  do  what  implies  a 
contradiction,  for  that  is  in  effect  to  do  nothing 
at  ail,  and  confequently,  a  pretended  power  of 
doing  it,  is  no  power  at  all. 

Coll.  Inq.  p.  180,  181.   Ed.  3.  p.  217,  218. 

Crouz.  Log.  vol.  i.  p.  403,  404. 

Clarke's    Serm.    vol.    i.    p.    216 — 219. 

Howe's  Works,  vol.  i.    p.  104. 

Living  Temple ,  Oct.  Ed.  vol.  i.  p.  339 
—343* 
PROPOSITION    XXXII. 

All    the  creatures   of  God3  whether  they- be  lect, 
corporeal   or  incorporeal,  fenfible  or   fpiritual,  xxxvi. 
owe  their  efficacy  for  producing  any  effedt  to  the  ^^y^j 
agency  of  a  divine  power  in  and  upon  them,  at 
the  very  time  when  fuch  effect  is  produced. 

DEMONSTRATION      I. 

Def.  27.I :.  Whatever  is  derived  from  another 
does  not  neceflarily  exift  in  the  firft  moment  of 
its  being. 

2.  Whatever 


no 
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2.  Whatever  does  not  necefTarily  exift  in  the 
iirft  moment  of  its  exigence,  cannot  neceffarily 
exift  in  the  fecond,  or  in  any  following  moment; 
but  muft  owe  its  continued  exiftence  to  the  will 
of  the  being  by  whom  it  was  at  fir  ft  produced  : 
for  by  fuppofing  its  exiftence  to  continue  when 
that  will  ceafed,  we  fhould  fuppofe  it  to  be  with- 
out the  cauie  of  its  being.     <%>.  E.  A. 

i,  2.I3.  All  the  creatures  of  God  do  every  mo- 
ment depend  upon  God  for  the  continuance  of 
their  exiftence. 

Collib.  Inq.  p.  64,  65.  Ed.  3.  p.  75,  76. — > 
Howe's  Works ,  vol.  i.  p.  65. — Burnet  on 
Art.  p.  30. — Watts' sE([.  /.  ix.  §2.-/>.  201 
—208,213. — lb.  N°.x'\.p.  267,268.— 
Cheyne's  Princ.  part  i.  §  y.—Baxt.  on  the 
Soul.  vol.  i.  p.  225 — 227. — Sherlock  on 
Providence,  yth  Edit.  p.  19,  20. 

4.  The  power  of  action  implies  fomething 
more  than  continued  exiftence. 

3,  4J5.  Whatever  is  created  by  God  depends 
continually  upon  him  for  the  continuance  of  its 
active  powers. 

6.  If  from  any  conftitution  of  nature  what- 
foever,  there  could  necefTarily  arife  any  act  of 
power  independent  on  the  concurrent  volition  of 
God,  it  is  difficult  to  fay  where  that  indepen- 
dent power  would  ftop ;  and  for  ought  appears 
that  being  might  be  omnipotent. 

7.  The  wifeft  and  greateft  philofophers  have 
not  been  able  to  trace  any  connection  between 
folidity  and  gravitation,  or  motion  and  thought: 
therefore  a  perpetual  omnipotent  agency  feems 
to  be  the  moft  probable  way  of  accounting  for 
thofe  otherwife  unaccountable  phenomena. 

Baxter's  Mat  ho,  vol.  i.  Conf.  iv.  §  44 — 49, 
— Baxt.  on  the  Soul,  vol.  i.  §  ii.  prof. 
^.94 — 101.  &  note,  p.  101  — 108,  128 
• — 139* — Clarke  at  Boyle's  Let!.-  p.  30CV 

5,  6  and 
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5,  6  and  7-|8.     Valet  propofiiio. 

Virg.  JEn.  vi.  veA  724,  &c. — Ozven  on  Sp. 

p.  138—140.  p.  77.  p.  465,  466. 

Camb.  Exi/L  p.    in,        ■•Carke's  xvii. 

*SVn/*.   A0.  7.  />.  171. *Baxt.  Works , 

w/.  ii.  />.  15.  5.  />.  27,  ^  />.  183.  A 
p.  100.  E.-*-Soutb' s  Serin,  vol.  ill.  p.  461. 
- — Reynolds's  Works,  p.jj, — Jcnk.  Rea- 
Jon.  of  Chriftianity>  vol.  ii.  p.  484.— - 
Marc.  Anton.  1.  v.  c.  40. — Abern.  vol.  i. 
Serm.  vii.^.240 — 244.  Lond.  Ed.  p.  225 
— 229. — Price's  Four  Dffirtalions,  N°. 
1. Dr.  Siebbing's  Dijcourfe  on  Pro- 
vidence. 

DEMONSTRATION       2. 

To  thofe  who  allow  the  univerfality  of  divine 
providence  on  principles  independent  on  this 
proportion,  which  many  do,  another  argument 
has  been  propofed  ;  which  will  (land  thus. 

i.  God  mud  will  that  any  creature  mould,  or 
fhould  not  exift3  with  any  given  power,  in  any 
given  moment  ;  for  not  to  will  that  it  fhould  fa 
cxift,  would  on  the  prefent  fuppofitron  be  in  ef- 
fect willing  that  it  fhould  not. 

2.  If  he  will  that  it  mould  not  fo  exilr,  it  will 
not:  otherwife  God  would  not  be  omnipotent, 
contrary  to  Prop.  3  1. 

1  %  2,  3.(4.  Therefore  its  exigence  in  fuch  cir- 
cumftances,  i.  e.  its  efficacy  for  producing  any 
effect  in  queflion,  is  owing  to  the  divine  voli- 
tion, /.  e.  to  the  agency  of  God  in  and  upon  it  *. 
%  E.  D. 

COR- 

*  N.  B.  I  lay  but  little  ftrefs  upon  this  fecond  demonftration, 
though  it  once  appeared  plaufible :  for  perhaps  ,the  univerfality 
of  divine  providence  cannot  be  demonitrated  on  principles  in- 
dependent of  this  propofition ;  fo  that  at  beft  it  is  but  argument 
turn  adhomi?iem :  and  the  force  of  this  reafoning  may  be  to  pro- 
bably retorted  with  refpeft  to  the  iwational  volitions  of  free 

creatures, 
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COROLLARY     I. 

What  we  generally  call  fccond  caufes,  are  not 
caufes  in  the  irricl:  propriety  of  fpeech  ;  and  what 
we  call  the  laws  of  nature,  are  only  certain  rules 
and  methods,  by  which  God  generally  proceeds, 
in  thofe  of  his  aclions  which  fall  under  our  cog- 
nizance. Neverthelefs,  creatures  may  in  an  in- 
ferior fenfe  be  called  caufes,  as  certain  events 
commonly  follow  certain  changes  in  their  condi- 
tion and  will.. 

Boyle's  Inq.  into  Nat.  apud — Ray's  Wifd. 

of  God,  p.  53,  54. — Seed's  Serm.  N°.  5. 

vol.  ii.  p.   127,  &c. Cheyne's  Princ. 

part  i.  §  4.  p.  4 — 6. — Nat.  Difp.  vol.  iv. 

p.   50 — 52. Ram/ay's  Princ.  vol.  i. 

p*  251 — 255. — Baxt.  on  the  Soul,  vol.  i. 

p.  179 — 1%\. — Watts' s  Ontology,  p.  329 

and  365. — Clarke  at   Boyle's  Leclures, 

part  ii.  p.  222.  6tb  Ed. 

COROLLARY     2. 

It  evidently  appears  that  the  providence,  /.  e* 
the  notice  and  care  of  God  extends  itfelf  to  all 
events,  even  the  fmalleii  as  well  as  the  greateft. 
Fid,  Prop.  27.  Dem.  4. 

Rel.  of  Nat.  p.  95 — 98. — Scott's  Chrijlian 
Life,  vol.  ii.  p.  162 — 166. — Baxt.  on 
the  Soul,  p.  182,  183. 

COROLLARY      J. 

We  hence  learn,  into  what  we  are  to  refolve 
the  power  which  our  minds  have  of  moving  our 
bodies,  viz.  into  a  divine  volition  in  fuch  and 
fuch  inftances  to  produce  motions  in  our  bodies, 
correfpondent  to   the  volitions   of  our  minds. 

creatures,  that  it  feems  on  the  whole  belt  to  wave  it,  and  to  allow, 
that  even  while  providence  is  attentive  to  an  event,  there  may  be 
a  medium  between  abfolutely  willing  either  that  it  mould,  or 
fiiould  not  exilt,  whicruis  inconfiftent  with  the  firft  ftep.     d. 

To 
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To  this  agree  the  cafe  and  fwiftnefs  with  which 
thofe  motions  are  performed  on  the  act  of  our 
will,  and  the  confhincy  of  other  involuntary,  but 
always  needful  motions,  which  cannot  be  folved 
by  any  mechanical  laws.     Prop.  i.  Sch.  2. 

Clarke  and  Leibnitz,  jv°.  y.  App. — Cleric  i 
Pneum.  $  i.  c.  vi.  §  12—16.  Cam!;, 

Exift.  §  46,  47. — Mat  ho,  vol.  i.  Con/.  6. 
§  79. — Seed's  Serpu  vol,  ii.  p.  150. 

COROLLARY      4. 

The  wonderful  inftances  of  inftinct  in  brutes 
may  moft  probably  be  accounted  for  this  way  : 
God,  by  fome  unknown  impreffion  upon  them, 
moving  them  to  and  aftifting  them  in  fuch  ac- 
tions, as  on  the  whole  are  mod  convenient ; 
though  the  rationale  depends  on  principles, 
which  they  cannot  knowr*     Def.  19.  Cor,  2. 

Spell,  vol.  ii.  N°.  iio.fubfin.  N°,  m* 
fub  init.-r-Camb.  Exift,  §  23.  p.  461 — 48. 
— Nat.  Difp.  vol.  i.  p.  285,  286.  Ed.  2. 
p.  197,  198. — MathOy  vol.  i.  Conf.  vi. 
§  82,  $3. — Or  i gen  adv.  Celf.L  iv.p.  217* 
Seed's  Serm.  vol.  ii.  p.  148,  &e. 

COROLLARY     5. 

Hence  we  infer  the  abfurcuty  of  the  dqctri&e 
of  a  Plajlic  nature,  which  fome  have  thus  dc- 
fcribed.  "  It  is  an  incorporeal  created  fubltance, 
ff  endued  with  .a  vegetative  life,  but  not  with 
Cf  fenfation  or  thought ;  penetrating  the  whole 
<c  created  univerfe,  being  coextended  with  it; 
<f  and  under  God  moving  matter,  fo  as  to  pro-*- 
*c  duce  the  phenomena,  which  cannot  be  foLyecl 
"  by  mechanical  laws:  active  for  ends  unknown 
Cf  to  itfelf,  not  being  exprefsly  confeious  of  its 
i(  actions,  and  yet  having  an  obfeure  idea  of  the 
<c  action  to  be  entered  upon." 

As  the  idea  itfelf  is  moft  obfeure,  and  indeed 
inconliftent,  fo  the  foundation  of  it  is  evidently 

Voi .  I.  I  weak, 
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Weak.  It  is  intended  by  this,  to  avoid  the  in- 
conveniency  of  fubjecting  God  to  the  trouble  of 
fome  changes  in  the  created  world,  and  the 
meannefs  of  others :  but  it  appears  from  this 
propofition,  that  even  upon  this  hypothecs  he 
would  Hill  be  the  author  of  them;  befides  .that 
to  omnipotence  nothing  is  troublefome,  nor 
thofe  things  mean,  when  confidered  as  a  part  of 
a  fyflem,  which  alone  might  appear  to  be  fo. 

Cudw.  Int.  Syft.  book  i.  c.  i.  p.  149 — 172. 
praf.   1 7  8 — 1 8 1 .- — Move's  Imm.  of  the 
Soul,  L  iii.  c.   12'         His  Philosophical 
Works,  p.  212 — 2r5« — Ray's   JVifd.    of 
God,  p.  51,  52. — Cheyne's  Princ.  part  i. 

£  i-  §  3-  P-  3>  4. 

SCHOLIUM      I. 

tECT.  It  is  objected,  that  if  God  be  thus  the  author 
xxxviii.  of  all  our  ideas  and  of  all  our  motions,  .then  alfo 
of  all  our  volitions,  which  would  be  inconliftent 
with  that  liberty  of  choice  afTerted,  Prop.  16. 

Anf.  On  the  principles  laid  down  above,  the 
will  is  not  properly  an  effect  of  any  necefTary  ef- 
ficient caufe ;  but  rather  a  tendency  towards  the 
production  of  an  effect,  (o  far  as  we  apprehend  it 
to  be  in  our  power;  {Prop.  1.  gr.  4. J  and  for 
any  thing  which  appears  in  the  objection,  or  is 
afTerted  in  the  propofition,  when  all  the  requi- 
iites  to  volition  are  fuppofed,  it  lies  in  our  own 
breads  to  determine  one  way  or  another  ;  and 
though  God,  upon  fuch  a  determination  of  ours, 
adds  efficacy  to  the  volition,  even  when  it  is  moft 
foolifh  and  pernicious,  that  does  not  properly 
make  him  the  author  of  the  action.  (Fid.  Def.  10.) 
And  they  who  fuppofe  a  (lock  of  power  lodged 
in  the  hand  of  the  creature  by  virtue  of  its  ori- 
ginal conftitution,  (God  at  the  fame  time  know- 
ing in  every  particular  how  it  will  be  ufed,)  will 
labour  under  the  fame  difficulty  in  this  refpect 
With   us;    nay,  their  hypothefis  at  laft  will  be 

found 
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found  equivalent  to  our's  :  and  if  we  allow  that 
univerfal  prefence  and  infpection  of  God,  which 
all  who  are  not  atheifts  admit,  it  will  be  nearly 
as  difficult  to  account  for  his  not  interpofing  to 
prevent  fuch  actions,  as  for  his  adding  efficacy 
to  them  in  a  natural  way. 

Camb.   Exifi.  §  67. — Howe  on  Preference > 

§  6,  7.   Op.   vol.  ii.  p.  500 — 503. 

JVatts's  Di/T.  on  Trin.  N°.  5.  p.  142, 
143. — His  Worksy  vol.  vi.  p.  604,  605. 
— Mandeville's  Free  Thoughts,  p.  108, 
109. — Baxt,  on  the  Soul,  vol,  i.  p.  0.0 5 

—2IO. Collib.    Enq.    p>    195— -198. 

Ed,  3.  p.  235—238. 

SCHOLIUM      2. 

It  is  farther  objected,  that  if  God  produces  all 
our  ideas  by  his  own  impreffion  on  the  mind, 
then  a  material  world  was  not  neceffary,  and 
confequently  it  would  be  unbecoming  the  nature 
and  character  of  God  to  produce  it.  Vid.  Prop. 
31.  Cor. 

Anf.  1.  The  denial  of  any  material  world  at 
all,  according  to  Berkley's  and  Collier's  fcheme, 
would  remove  the  foundation  of  this  objection  : 
neverthelefs,  for  reafons  which  will  afterwards 
be  mentioned,  we  do  not  chufe  to  have  recourfe 
to  that  folution  ;  but  add, 

2.  Allowing  the  creation  of  a  material  world 
to  be  to  us  utterly  unaccountable  on  this  fuppo- 
iition,  we  cannot  therefore  certainly  fay  that  it 
was  in  vain  :  and  as  for  its  not  being  absolutely 
ncceifary,  it  will  not  eaiily  be  granted,  that  any 
thing  that  God  does,  is  fo. 

3.  If  we  grant  that  God  has  a  power  of  pro- 
ducing any  idea  in  our  minds  without  an  external 
archetype,  (of  which  dreams  feem  to  be  an  evi- 
dent proof,  and  which  is  fo  certainly  included  in 
omnipotence  that  few  deny  it,)  then  it  will 
be  as  hard  to  account  for  the  creation  of  the  ma- 

I  2  terial 
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terial  world,  as  if  we  admit  the  proportion  to  be 
true. 

scholium    3. 

It  is  farther  objected,  that  it  is  a  difhonour  ta 
the  divine  being,  to  fuppofe  him  immediately 
concerned  in  the  molt  mean  and  trifling  events ;, 
and  that  it  would  be  exceedingly  ridiculous,  were 
our  difcourfe  commonly  to  be  formed  upon  the 
principles  of  this  proportion. 

Anf.  We  before  (Cor.  5.)  obferved  the  ufeful- 
nefs  and  beauty  of  many  things  on  the  whole, 
which,  when  confidered  in  themf elves y  may  ap- 
pear mean  and  vile  (of  which  the  difcharge  of 
the  fasces  from  animal  bodies  is  a  remarkable  in- 
fiance:)  and  we  may  farther  add,  that  there  is 
no  occafion  at  all  for  introducing  a  change  in  our 
common  forms  of  fpeech,  feeing  there  is  a  fenfe, 
in  which  thofe  things  may  be  faid  to  be  the  ac- 
tions of  the  creatures,  which  are  done  by  the 
intermediation  of  their  volition,  though  not  by 
an  active  force  of  their  own,  at  that  time  inde- 
pendent on  the  concurrent  volition  of  God  (Cor. 
1.)  :  fo  that  upon  the  whole,  they  may  be  furri- 
ciently  diftinguifhed  from  thofe,  which  are,  with 
full  propriety  and  m  the  high  eft  fenfe,  called  the 
actions  of  God. 

Crouz.  Log.  vol.  i.  p.  436 — 440,  442.— 
Watts' s  Ejf.  N°.  3.  c.  iii.  §  10—15, 
p.  87—90. 

SCHOLIUM     4. 

lect.  It  is  farther  objected,  that  it  would  be  a  dif- 
xxxix,  honour  to  the  divine  being,  that,  whereas  a 
common  workman  can  make  a  machine,  which 
lhall  go  on  for  fome  time  without  his  interpola- 
tion, God  fhould  not  be  able  to  produce  what 
can  operate  without  his'perpetual  agency. 

To  this  it  is  anfwered,  1,  |  All  human  arts  are 

but  the  means  of  altering  fome  circumftances  in 

j  the 
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the  form  and  difpofition  of  matter,  which  before 
exifted  under  certain  laws,  entirely  independent 
on  the  will  of  the  artift :  but  it  is  the  peculiar 
glory  of  God,  to  have  a  whole  world  of  crea- 
tures in  a  perpetual  dependance  on  himfelf. 

2.  That  when  we  aflert  a  perpetual  divine 
agency,  we  readily  acknowledge  that  matters  are 
to  contrived,  as  not  to  need  a  divine  interposi- 
tion in  a  different  manner  from  that  in  which  it 
had  been  conftantly  exerted.  And  it  is  moil 
evident,  that  an  unremitting  energy,  difplayed 
in  fuch  circumftances,  greatly  exalts  our  idea  of 
God,  inftead  of  deprefling  it ;  and  therefore  by 
the  way  is  fb  much  the  more  likely  to  be  true. 
Vid.  Prop  27.  Cor.  2. 

3.  We  may  add,  that  this  argument  tends  to 
prove,  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  mo  ft  that  have 
advanced  it,  that  God  might  make  a  creature, 
which  (hould  fubfift  without  his  fupporting  pre- 
fence  and  agency. 

Burn,  on  Art.  p.  33*  Watts 's  Eff.  N°.  ix. 
§  2.  p.  201 — 208. — Coliib.  lnq.  p.  195 
— 198.  Ed.  3.  p.  235 — 238. — Clarke 
and  Leibnitz,  p.  3 — 7.  §  4.  p.  13 — 17. 
§  4.  p.  27—31.  §  6—9.  p.  43—47* 
$  6—9.  p.  363—365. 

PROPOSITION    XXXIII. 

God  is  a  being  of  perfect  knowledge:  i.e. 
he  knows  in  the  moft  certain  and  perfect  manner 
whatever  can  be  :the  object  of  knowledge,  u  f* 
whatever  does  not  imply  a  contradiction. 

DEMONSTRATION      I. 

Def.  30.  Prop.  27VI r.  God  is  a  fpirit,  /.  e.  a 
thinking  being. 

■i,|2.  God'muft  have  fome  degree  of  know- 
ledge. 

I  3  2.  Def. 
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2.  Def  28.  Cor.\^.  There  is  no  reafon  for  fet- 
ting  bounds  to  his  knowledge,  /.  e.  he  knows  all 
things  in  the  mod  perfect  manner.     J^.  E.  D. 

DEMONSTRATION      2. 

Def.  30.  Prop.  27.  Prop.  32. |i.  God  has  made 
all  the  creatures,  and  continually  actuates  and 
fupports  them. 

1.(2.  He  mud  know  all  that  relates  to  them. 

3.  He  mud  by  confcioufnefs  know  himfelf. 
2,  3.(4.  He  mu ft  know  all  things,     i^.  E.  D. 

SCHOLIUM. 

To  this  it  may  be  objected,  that  there  may  be 
fome  other  felf-exiftent  creator,  and  that  this 
being  with  his  creatures  may  be  unknown  to 
God  :  and  it  is  allowed,  that  the  argument  of 
this  fecond  demonftration  cannot  appear  in  its 
full  evidence,  till  we  have  proved  the  unity  of 
the  Godhead :  neverthelefs  the  fecond  ftep  alone 
"would  be  fumcient  to  prove,  that  he  knew  all 
things  that  belong  to  us;  which  is  that  in  which 
we  are  chiefly  concerned, 

DEMONSTRATION      3. 

i.  Knowledge  is  an  attribute  of  fo  great  im- 
portance, that  without  it,  whatever  conceptions 
we  could  form  of  the  deity,  would  be  very  low 
and  imperfect. 

Prop.  27.  Cor.  2. 1 2.  It  is  reafonable  to  con- 
ceive of  God  in  the  moft  honourable  manner. 

1,  2.(3.  It  is  reafonable  to  conceive  of  God  as 
a  being  of  great  knowledge;  and  to  remove  from 
our  idea  of  him,  as  much  as  poflible,  all  degrees 
of  error,  ignorance  and  uncertainty. 

4.  There  is  no  apparent  reafon  for  limiting 
his  knowledge,  fo  as  to  exclude  from  it  any 
thing  which  can  be  the  object  of  intelligence,  to 
11s  or  any  other  being. 

3>  4-15-  Ic 
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3,  4.(5'.  It  is  reafonable  to  conclude  that  he  is 
a  being  of  perfect  knowledge,     i^.  E.  D. 

Clarke's  Poft.  Serm.  vol.  i.  p.  248 — 252. 
M,  i\.—lVilk.  Nat.  Rel.  p.  124—128. 
— Tillotf.  vol.  ii.  p.  599,  600,  602,  603, 
609 — 611. — Howe's  Works 9  vol.  i.  p. 
102,  103.*  Abe  me  l  by,  vol.  i.  2V°.  9. 
£>.  290 — 306. 

SCHOLIUM. 

That  God  is  a  being  of  boundlefs  knowledge 
as  well  as  power,  was  the  opinion  of  the  wife  ft 
heathens ;  as  appears  from  the  cuftom  of  f wear- 
ing, as  well  as  from  many  paflages  quoted  from 
their  writers  in  the  references  above. 

COROLLARY      I. 

Hence  it  appears  that  God  knows  all  the  fe- 
crets  of  the  heart,  and  therefore  is  more  able  to 
judge  of  the  real  characters  of  men. 

COROLLARY      2. 

It  appears  that  any  hypocrify,  when  we  are 
dealing  with  him,  or  addreffing  to  him,  is  very 
great  folly,  though  it  may  be  molt  artfully  dif- 
guifed. 

DEFINITION    XXXII. 

A  Spirit  is  faid  to  be  present  in  any  Place,  lect, 
when  it  is  capable  of  perceiving  and  immediately     xl. 
operating  upon  the  body  which  fills  that  place,  ^/~W^ 
or  on,  fpirits  united  to  fuch  bodies,  *,  e.  fpirits 
perceiving  and  aciing  by  them. 

PROPOSITION    XXXIV. 

God  is  omnipresent,  /.  e.  prefent  in  every- 
place. 

DEMONSTRATION. 

Prop.  33.(1.  God  perceives  the  changes  of  bo- 
dies in  whatever  place  they  are,  and  of  all  fpirits 
united  to  them, 

I  4.  Prop, 
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Prop.  3 1  .\i.  He  is  capable  of  operating  upon 
them. 

3.  It  is  much  more  honourable  to  God,  to 
conceive  of  him  as  prefent  in  all  places,  than  as 
excluded  from  any. 

1,  2,  3.  Def.  32.  and  28.  Cor.  2^4.  God  is 
omniprefent.     Q  .£,  £). 

Howe,  ib.  vol.  i.  />.  100—110. — Tillotf. 
vol.  ii.  p.  756,  757. — &//*£.  Inq.  p.  71, 
72.  £</.  3.  />.  84,  85.— — -Ahem.  vol.  i. 

*5>m.  vii. —Spett.  vpf-,  vtii*  ^.565, 

57*- 

SCHOLI  UM      I, 

The  fird  of  thefe  arguments  only  proves  that 
God  is  where  any  of  his  creatures  are ;  and  it  is 
only  on  fuppbfition  that  there  is  but  one  God, 
that  it  will  follow  from  hence,  that  he  is  every 
where.  But  it  is  to  be  remembered,  that  the 
argument,  Def.n%.  Cor.  if  allowed,  will  prove, 
that  what  can  by  a  neceffity  of  its  own  nature  act 
upon  a  body  in  any  place,  may  by  a  neceffity  of 
its  nature  adt  upon  bodies  in  every  place;  which 
will  be  fo  far  a  proof  of  God's  omniprefence, 
independent  on  his  unity:  and  if  it  be  his  pro- 
perty to  fill  fpace,  he  muft  for  the  fame  reafon 
rill  all  fpace. 

SCHOLIUM      2. 

It  is  a  great  queftion,  whether  God  be  fo  pre- 
fent  as  to  fill  fpace.  This  depends  upon  another 
queftion,  whether  it  be  the  property  of  an  im- 
material fpirit  to  fill  fpace  :  with  reference  to 
which  I  mud  confefs,  that  when  I  conceive  of 
fpirit  as  diffufed  through  any  part  of  fpace,  1  im- 
mediately conceive  of  it  as  fo'mething  corporeal ; 
and  confequently  cannot  conceive  how  it  can  be 
afTerted  of  the  Divine  Being,  by  thole  who  grant 
hU  immateriality,  as  molt  of  the  patrons  of  this 

doctrine 
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doctrine  do.     But  this  will  be  more  largely  con- 
iidered  below. 

Newt.  Princip.  p.  483. — Saur.  Serm.  vol. 

ii.  p.  60 — 64. Watts' s  Eff.  N°.  vi. 

§  5.  p.  165 — 169. — Ramf.  Phil.  Princ. 
Prop.  viii.  vol.  i.  p.  57 — 72. 

DEFINITION    XXXIII. 
An  event  not  come  to  pafs  is  faid  to  be  con- 
tingent,   which  either   may,    or  may  not  be. 
What  is  already  done,  is  faid  to  have  been  con- 
tingent* if  it  might  or  might  not  have  been. 

COROLLARY      I. 

Contingency  is  oppofed  to  neceffity  not  to  cer- 
tainty :  for  that  is  laid  to  be  certain,  which  will 
be,  without  conlidering  whether  it  be  necefiary 
or  not. 

Clarke  at  Boyle's  heel.  p.  100.  p.  95. 
Edit.  6th. 

COROLLARY     2. 

There  are  in  fact  various  things,  which  are  in 
their  nature  contingent ;  for  fuch  are  ail  the  ac- 
tions of  free  creatures,  confidered  as  free.  Vid. 
Def.  22.  and  Prop.  16. 

Watts' s  Ont.  c.  iii.  p.  331 — 333. — Hut- 
chefon's  Metaph.  part  i.  c.  4.  §  2.  p.  £3 
—25. 

PROPOSITION    XXXV. 

Future  contingencies  are  known  to  God. 

N.  B.  Though  this  be  comprehended  in 
Prop.  33,  yet  we  (hall  here  give  a  diifinct  de^ 
monftranon  of  it,  becaufe  it  has  been  fo  much 
controverted,  and  fo  much  of  what  follows  de- 
pends upon  ft. 

DEMONSTRATION. 

1.  So  much  depends  upon  future  contingen- 
cies, that  if  they  be  unknown  to  God,  almoft 

every 
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every  thing  relating  to  thofe  of  his  creatures 
which  are  free  agents  mud  be  unknown  to  him 
too;  fo  that  our  ideas  of  the  divine  knowledge 
and  perfection  will  by  this  means  be  very  much 
diminifhed. 

2.  Wife  and  fagacious  men  are  capable  of 
making  very  probable  conjectures  of  future 
events;  and  therefore  it  feems  dishonourable  to 
deny  that  God  has  a  power  of  forming  an  uner- 
ring judgment  concerning  them. 

3.  If  God  does  not  foreknow  future  contin- 
gencies, he  is  daily  growing  more  and  more 
knowing,  in  a  prodigious  and  incomparable  de- 
gree beyond  any  of  his  creatures;  which  would 
be  inconfident  with  his  immutability,  and  there- 
fore contrary  to  Prop.  3.  Cor. 

1,  and  2,  and  3. [4.     Valet  propofitio. 

Howe's  Works,    vol.  1.  p.   103 — 104.— 
Rel.  of  Nat.  p.  99 — 102.— TillotJ.  vol. 

i\.  p.  605,  606. Clarke's  Pojl.  Serm. 

vol.  i.  N°.  11.  p.  258—268. Abenu 

vol.  1.  Serm.  ix.  p.  313—323. 

COROLLARY. 

God  always  wills  the  fame  thing ;  for  what- 
ever appears  to  him  eligible  in  any  c  i  re  urn  fiances 
which  actually  are,  muff  always  have  appeared 
eligible  on  the  forefight  of  thofe  circumdances, 
i.  e.  he  mud  always  have  willed  it ;  fuppofing, 
what  we  mall  hereafter  endeavour  to  prove,  that 
his  will  is  always  agreeable  to  reafon,  and  never 
changed  without  it. 

SC  HOL  IUM    I. 

If  it  fhould  hereafter  be  proved  on  the  one 
hand,  that  God  has  foretold  the  evil  actions  of 
his  creatures,  and  on  the  other,  that  he  could 
not  have  made  them  neceifary ;  then  it  will  ap- 
pear that  this  proportion  is  true  in  fact,  what- 
ever plaufible  objections  may  be  raifed  againd  it. 

SCHO^ 
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SCHOLIUM     2. 

The  principal  objection  to  the  proposition  is, 
that  certainly  to  foreknow  contingencies  is  a 
contradiction ;  fince  nothing  can  be  the  object 
of  knowledge,  but  what  exifts  in  itfclf  or  in  its 
neceffary  caufe :  and  confequently  to  deny  their 
being  known  to  God  is  no  more  limiting  his 
knowledge,  than  it  limits  his  power  to  own  he 
is  not  able  to  do  what  is  felf-contradictory. 

To  this  we  anfwer,  that  the  certainty  of  an 
event  does  not  imply  necejfity  (Def.  33.  Cor.  1.); 
and  confequently,  that  there  may  be  a  foundation 
for  certain  foreiight,  where  the  event  itfelf  is 
contingent;  or  in  other  words,  the  thing  will 
not  be  becaufe  God  forefees  it,  but  God  forefees 
it  becaufe  it  will  certainly  be.  It  may  be  added, 
that  not  to  be  able  to  do  a  contradiction,  is  in 
effect  no  limitation  of  the  power  of  God,  becaufe 
a  power  to  effect  a  contradiction  is  indeed  no 
power  at  all.  (Prop.  31.  SchoL)  But  not  to  know 
what  the  will  of  a  free  creature  will  determine,  is 
indeed  a  limitation  of  knowledge,  or  in  other 
words,  a  difficulty,  with  which  the  divine  under- 
Handing  (tf  the  proportion  be  denied)  is  puzzled 
and  confounded. 

It  muff,  be  acknowledged,  that  the  method, 
by  which  God  forefees  thefe  contingencies,  is 
unknown ;  for  I  think  it  not  fafe  to  hy,  as  fome 
do,  that  the  mind  is  fo  conftituted,  that  it  does 
always  in  fact,  though  not  necefTarily,  determine 
itfelf  according  to  the  preponderancy  of  the  mo- 
tive offered  to  it ;  which,  if  it  were  granted, 
would  not  be  a  certain  foundation  of  prefcience ; 
fince  if  this  fcheme  could  be  reconciled  with  the 
doctrine  of  liberty  as  (rated  Prop.  16.  yet  it 
would  fubject  the  divine  being  to  a  poflibiUty  of 
error  in  every  particular,  and  in  all  the  fchemes 
depending  upon  each.  We  are  fure  by  Prop.  33 . 
that  God  knows  all  things    that   actual!}    ?-e, 

whereas 
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whereas  our  own  knowledge  is  limited  to  a  very 
narrow  fphere ;  and  therefore,  fince  we  are  fure 
the  divine  underftanding  does  in  that  inftance 
entirely  exceed  our  comprehenfion,  why  may  we 
not  as  well  allow  that  it  may  exceed  it  In  the 
manner  of  foreknowing  future  contingencies ; 
or  where  is  it  we  may  more  reafonabiy  fuppofe 
the  human  mind  to  be  puzzled,  than  when  it 
would  attempt  to  explain  the  method  of  divine 
knowledge  ? 

Crellius  de  Deo,  p.  67,  68.  ap.  Op.  vol.  iv. 

Colli  b.  Inq.  p.  91.  Ed.  3.  p.  106 — 

109 — Clarke  at  Boyle's  Left.  p.  100— - 
104. — Rel.  of  Nat.  p.  102,  103. — 7/7- 

lotf.  vol.  ii.   p.  606 — 608. Howe's 

Works,    vol.    i.   p.   104 — 106.    vol.   ii. 

P'  5°3>    5°4- Morels  Enchir.  I.  iii. 

c«  ii,  §  2. — Lettres  Per/,  vol.  i.  N°.  56. 
Jack/on  on  human  Liberty,  p.  50 — 76, 

SCHOLIUM      3. 

To  the  fecond  ftep  it  is  anfwered,  God  may 
indeed  form  very  probable  conjectures,  vaftly 
beyond  the  reach  of  any  human  iagacity,  though 
he  cannot  certainly  foreknow  the  event. 

To  this  the  principal  reply  is,  that  to  fuppofe 
God  always  in  doubt,  and  ever  liable  to  be  mis- 
taken, feems  inconfiftent  with  the  perfections  of 
his  nature,  and  is  a  lefs  honourable  way  of  con- 
ceiving of  him ;  efpecially  if  we  confider,  that 
as  an  event  lies  more  and  more  diftant,  the  pos- 
sibility of  an  error  in  each  intermediate  circum- 
ftance  will  fo  much  affect,  the  reft,  that  in  a  little 
time  there  may  be  upon  complicated  fchemes 
almoft  a  total  darknefs.  But  fhould  k  ever  ap- 
pear that  he  has  actually  and  pciitively  without 
any  hehtation  foretold  future  contingent  events, 
and  that  he  has  even  put  the  evidence  of  his  true 
divinity  upon  fuch  predictions,  that  would  abun- 
dantly confirm  the  fecond  argument :  nor  would 

the 
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the  hypothecs  of  a  conftant  though  not  neceflary 
determination  of  the  will  according  to  motives, 
{SchoL  1.)  be  fufficient  to  vindicate  fuch  a  con- 
duel;  iince  (till  there  was  in  every  inftance  at 
lea  ft  a  poflibiiity  of  mi  (lake* 

SCHOLIUM    4. 

To  ftep  the  third  it  is  objected,  that  fuch  a 
change  as  is  there  fuppofed  is  not  inconfifteat 
with  the  immutability  of  the  divine  being ;  fee- 
ing his  nature  and  attributes  are  (till  the  fame, 
though  his  ideas  are  fuppofed  to  be  different  at 
different  times.  But  it  is  anfwered,  this  is  only 
a  partial  immutability  :  whereas  the  arguments 
that  prove  the  immutability  of  God  in  general 
wiil  not  admit  of  fuch  a  change  in  the  divine 
views  and  purpofes,  as  muff  be  involved  in  the 
ignorance  of  future  contingent  events. 

Col  lib.  Inq.  p.  56,    57.    Ed.  3.  66,  67. 

Ridgley's  Div.  vol.  i.  p.  62  *. 

SCHOLIUM      J. 

It  feems  ftrange,  that  many  who  grant  the  uni- 
verfal  foreknowledge  of  what  will  actually  be* 
fhould  deny  what  they  call  f dentin  media,  or 
hypothetical  preference,  /.  e.  the  knowledge  of 
what  would  follow  -upon  fome  certain  fuppofi- 
tions,  which  are  not  fact ;  v.  g.  how  king  George 
would  have  acted,  if  he  had  been  emperor  of 
Germany,  or  the  emperor,  if  he  had  been  king 
of  Great  Britain  1  or  how  any  child  who  died  in 
infancy  would  have  behaved,  if  he  had  grown 
up  to  manhood.  To  object,  that  this  would 
fuppofe  the  divine  mind  filled  with. a  variety  of 
vain  Speculations,  is  very  inconclufive;  for  it  is 

*  The  quefiion,  whether  future  contingencies  are  known  to- 
God,  unavoidably  enters  into'the  grand  con t rover fy  concerning 
the  Liberty  or  Neceftty  of  the  hunsan  Will.  Accordingly,  it 
ui!l  be  found  to  have  -been  more  or  lefs  difcuded  in  the  authors 
K>  whom  we  have  referred -under  the  fifteenth  proportion. 

difficult: 
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difficult  to  fay,  how  God  could  in  any  inftance 
felect  any  fcheme  as  beft,  if  he  had  not  a  view  of 
others  with  which  he  might  be  compared. 

Le  Blanc's  The/,  p.  454 — 458. — Juvenal's 
Sat.  x.  vet.  350 — 354. 

DEFINITION   XXXIV. 

That  being  is  faid  to  be  speculatively  wise, 
who  is  able  rightly  to  determine  and  judge  of 
the  relation  of  means  to  their  refpective  ends, 
and  the  value  and  importance  of  thofe  ends  with 
refpect  to  the  perfon  by  whom  they  are  purfued  ; 
and  that  being  is  faid  to  be  practically  wise, 
who  determines  his  own  choice  in  a  manner 
agreeable  to  fuch  right  views,  fo  as  that  his  own 
greaterl:  happinefs  may  be  moft  effectually  pro- 
moted, if  it  be  not  yet  perfect,  and  maintained, 
if  it  be. 

corollary    1. 

A  being  of  great  fagacity,  who  in  fome  in- 
ftances  chufes  excellent  ends  and  right  means, 
yet  neglects  the  greater!:  of  all,  may  be  faid  to 
have  a  partial  practical,  as  well  as  fpeculative 
wifdom,  yet  mutt  on  the  whole  be  accounted 
foolifh. 

COROLLARY      2. 

Speculative  wifdom  is  a  part  of  knowledge. 

PROPOSITION    XXXVI. 

God  is  pofTefTed  of  the  higheft  degree  both  of 
fpeculative  and  practical  wifdom. 

DEMONSTRATION. 

Prop.  27,  Lem.  to  De?n.  3.  and  Dem.  4.[i.  We 
can  conceive  no  more  exquifite  degrees  of  wif- 
dom, than  are  difplayed  in  the  formation  and 
prefervation  of  the  world,  where  we  evidently  fee 
a  moft  aftonithing  fubordination  of  means  to 
ends,    rifing    through    numberlefs    degrees,    in 

4  which 
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which  the  moll  penetrating  human  underftand- 
ing  is  foon  fwallowed  up. 

2.  We  fee  nothing  upon  which  we  can  with 
certainty  pronounce  that  it  is  on  the  whole 
foolifh,  becaufe  we  know  not  what  its  connection 
may  be,  and  what  end  it  may  fubferve. 

Pope's  EJfay  on  Man. 

i,  2.J3.  So  far  as  we  can  judge  from  fact,  God 
is  fpeculatively  wife. 

Def.  34.  Cor.  2.  Prop.  33. [4.  Speculative  wif- 
dom being  included  in  knowledge,  which  was 
before  proved  to  belong  to  God,  another  argu- 
ment arifes  independent  on  the  former. 

3  and  4.(5.  God  is  pofTeffed  of  the  higheft  de- 
gree of  fpeculative  wifdom. 

6.  To  chufe  and  act,  with  an  utter  difregard 
to  his  own  felicity,  when  known,  (as  by  the 
preceding  ftep  he  muft  know  the  mod  certain 
methods  of  maintaining  it,)  would  be  a  character 
in  a  rational  agent  fo  unaccountable,  and  in  fo 
peculiar  a  manner  unworthy  of  deity,  that  no- 
thing could  be  more  difhonourable  than  to  af- 
cribe  it  to  him. 

5 — 6.\y.  Valet  propofitio. 

Wilk.  Nat.  ReL  p,   128,  129.— Clarke  at 

Boyle1  s  Left.  p.   106,   107. Tillotf 

voL  ii.  p.  617,  618. — Collib.  Inq.  p.  6$, 
66.  Ed.  3.  p.  77,  78. — Abern.  vol.  i. 
Serm.  x. 

COROLLARY. 

Philofophical  liberty  belongs  to  God  in  the 
mod  perfect  degree ;  for  that  is  indeed  no  other 
than  the  practical  wifdom  here  defined:  Vid. 
Def.  24.  and  that  liberty  of  action  belongs  to 
him,  appears  from  comparing  Def.  23.  with 
Prop.  31. 

fCHQ- 
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SCHOLIUM. 

It  may  be  obiected,  that  it  is  dimonourable  to 
the  divine  being,  to  fuppofe  that  one  thing  can 
be  more  congruous  to  his  happinefs  than  ano- 
ther. To  this  we  reply,  that  we  moll  readily 
acknowledge,  that  it  would  be  very  abfurd  (for 
reafons  afterwards  to  be  mentioned)  to  fuppofe, 
that  the  divine  felicity  depended  on  the-exiftence 
of  his  creatures,  or  on  any  action  of  theirs. 
Neverthelefs  it  is  reafonable  to  believe,  that  the 
divine  nature  is  fuch,  that  unfpeakable  delight 
mud  arife  to  himfelf  from  fome  methods  of  act- 
ing, which  to  perfect  an  underftanding  cannot 
but  approve ;  and  that  on  the  other  hand,  dif- 
ferent methods  of  adting  mud  appear  to  him  the 
objects  of  averfion,  as  being  in  themfelves  ab- 
furd, contemptible  and  mean;  v.  g.  for  him  to 
do  homage  to  any  of  his  creatures,  as  more  ex- 
cellent than  himfelf;  or  to  make  a  creature 
merely  to  torment  it.  It  is  fo  far  from  being 
dimonourable  to  God,  to  fuppofe  his  happinefs 
infeparably  connected  with  certain  methods  of 
acting  rather  than  others,  that  we  could  think 
of  nothing  more  reproachful,  than  to  reprefent 
him  as  fo  arbitrary  a  being,  that  of  ail  poffible 
methods  of  acting  which  might  be  propofed  to 
him,  it  would  be  as  congruous  to  his  nature  and 
happinefs  to  chufe  one  as  the  other. 

Fqft.  Serm.  vohi.  N°.  5. 

PROPOSITION     XXXVII. 

To  enquire  how  far  natural  liberty  belongs  to 
God,     Vid.  Def.  2  r . 

solution  and  demonstration. 

1.  Whenever  any  thing  is  more  congruous  to 
the  divine  felicity  than  another,  God  certainly 
chufes  it,  nor  can  we  fuppofe  him  to  do  other- 
wife  )  for  that  were  inconfiftent  with  his  wifdom, 
and  therefore  contrary  to  Prop.  36. 

2.  Never- 
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2.  Neverthelefs,  when  of  many  things  which 
might  be  propofed  any  one  is  equally  congruous 
to  his  felicity  with  the  reft,  in  this  he  has  a  na- 
tural freedom  of  choice;  and  it  feems  that  many 
things  are  indeed  of  fuch  a  nature.  Now  that 
this  liberty  is  to  be  afcribed  to  him,  appears 
from  its  being  found  in  the  human  mind,  and 
its  being  a  perfection  in  its  degree.  Prop.  16. 
Schol.  5. 

JVaits  on  Lib.  §  4.  Prop.  11,  12.  14, 
15. — Traffs,  vol.  iv.  p.  41,  42.  44 — 
48. — Works t  vol.  vi.  p.  389 — 391. — » 
Grove  on  Wifd.  p.  24 — 26,  30 — 37. 

SCHOLIU  M. 

It  is  objected,  that  it  is  a  reflection  upon  in- 
finite wifdom,  to  fuppofe  that  God  does  not  al- 
ways chufe  that  one  fcheme  which  is  of  all  others 
the  beft,  i.  e.  the  mod  congruous  to  his  feli- 
city. 

It  is  replied,  the  objection  goes  upon  the  fup- 
pofition  that  there  is  one  fitter  than  the  reft, 
which  is  begging  the  queftion.  If  it  be  enquired, 
whether  God  could  not  contrive  fuch  a  fcheme; 
it  is  anfwered,  that  we  moil  readily  allow,  that 
he  might  form  a  fcheme,  fitter  than  the  beft 
which  any  created  understanding  could  contrive; 
but  to  fay,  he  could  not  form  another  equal  to 
that,  is  fpeaking  without  proof:  nor  does  it  ap- 
pear, that  it  would  be  any  honour  to  divine  wif- 
dom to  maintain  it,  more  than  to  fay,  that  hav- 
ing made  one  human  face  exceeding  beautiful* 
it  fhould  be  impoftibje  for  him  to  make  another, 
whofe  beauty  mould  on  the  whole  be  equal  to  it, 
even  though  fome  of  the  features  were  different : 
and  when  God  chufes  one  of  thofe  many  things 
than  which  nothing  could  be  fitter  and  nothing 
better,  he  may  agreeably  to  the  common  forms 
of  fpeech  be  faid  to  chufe  the  fitteft  and  the  beft. 
Neverthelefs  we  muft  acknowledge,  that  when 

Vol.  I.  K  we 
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we  weak  creatures  fpeak  of  the  divine  wifdom, 
we  fpeak  of  what  is  to  us  an  unfearchable 
thing*. 

Price's  Four  Dijfertations,  Edit.  i.  p.  121. 

Note. 

PROPOSITION    XXXVIII. 

God  is  infinitely  happy. 

DEMONSTRATION. 

Prop.  36.]  1.  His  wifdom  always  enables  him 
to  know,  and  engages  him  to  chufe  what  is  moft 
conducive  to  his  happinefs. 

Prop.  31.(2.  Being  omnipotent,  he  is  always 
able  to  do  whatever  he  chufes,  and  above  the 
poflibility  of  being  difhirbed  or  hurt  by  any 
beine;  whatfoever. 

To  fuppofe  the  divine  happinefs  dependent  on 
any  creature,  would  be  moft  abfurd ;  for  then 
before  that  creature  was  produced,  he  muft  have 
been  unhappy  :  and  as  he  had  eternally  exifted 
before  the  production  of  that  creature,  he  muft 
have  been  eternally  unhappy,  /.  e.  of  all  other 
beings  the  moft  unhappy,  which  it  would  be 
moft  difhonourable  and  groundlefs  to  imagine. 

i,  2  and  3. J4-.  God  is  infinitely  happy.  J^. 
E.D. 

Tillotf.  vol  ii.  p.    586 — 588.— Serm.  78. 

p.  516,  517.   Edit.  4. Collib.  Inq.  p. 

57—59.  Ed.  3.  p.  67—69. 

SCHOLIUM. 

It  may  be  afked,  why  does  God  act  at  all,  if 
he  be,  as  the  proportion  fuppofes,  perfectly 
happy  previouily  to  action. 

To  this  we  may  anfwer,  that  the  divine  being 
may  find  fome  unknown  delight  in  thofe  voli- 

*  A  do&rine  very  oppofite  to  that  of  the  text  is  maintained 
by  Mr.  Cooper  in  his  Philofophical  Eflays. 

9  tions, 
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tions,  by  which  he  communicates  being  and 
happinefs  to  his  creatures ;  nor  does  this  fuppofe 
any  change  in  him,  iince  it  is  reafonable  to  be- 
lieve he  always  wills  the  fame  thing;  (Prop.  35. 
Cor.)  viz.  that  at  fuch  times  and  in  fuch  cir- 
cumftances  beings  mould  exift;  and  being  fe- 
cure  of  the  execution  of  his  volitions,  (Prop.  31. 
Cor.)  whatever  delight  he  can  be  fuppofed  to 
have  in  the  actual  production  and  happinefs  of 
thofe  beings,  he  mud  have  had  in  the  purpofe 
of  producing  them  :  fo  that  in  this  refpect, 
things  that  are  not,  are  to  him  as  if  they  were. 
And  if  it  be  faid,  that  there  is  a  change  in  him, 
when  in  confequence  of  his  volition  thofe  crea- 
tures are  produced,  he  being  now  their  creator, 
fupporter,  benefactor,  &c.  which  he  was  not 
before,  it  is  anfwered,  this  is  no  change  in  him; 
a  change  of  relations  neceflarily  arifing  from  the 
very  idea  of  a  creator,  and  being  perfectly  con- 
fident with  the  higheft  conceivable  immutabi- 
lity ;  elfe  God  is  changing  in  numberlefs  in- 
stances every  moment,  as  the  relations  of  his 
creatures  change. 

And  if  it  were  to  be  allowed,  that  we  find 
jforne  degree  of  uneajinefs  attending  the  defire 
iiecefTary  to  produce  action  in  us,  which  however 
feems  not  to  be  wholly  the  cafe*  yet  we  could 
not  thence  argue,  that  it  mult  be  fo  with  regard 
to  all  created  beings ;  much  lefs  can  we  aflert  it 
of  God,  in  whofe  volitions  and  motives  of  action, 
we  mult  after  all  acknowledge  there  is  fomething 
which  we  cannot  fully  explain. 

Howe's  Works y  vol.  i.  p.  505, 

PROPOSITION    XXXIX. 

There  is  no  felf-exirtent  being  befides  that,  lect. 
whofe  exiftence  and  attributes  we  have  demon-  xliv. 
ftrated  above,  »  <y^r^J 

K  2  DEMON- 
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DEMONSTRATION. 

1.  If  there  were  any  other  felf-exiflent  being, 
befides  that  whofe  exiflence  we  have  demon- 
ftrated,  he  mufl  in  all  refpects  be  equal  to  him  ; 
for  otherwife  it  would  be  natural  to  fuppofe  fome 
derivation  or  dependency,  inconfiflent  with  felf-» 
exiflence,  and  confequently  with  the  hypo- 
thecs. 

2.  To  fuppofe  fuch  another  being,  is  to  limit 
the  omnipotence  of  God  ;  for  (not  to  plead  God's 
fuppofed  incapacity  to  annihilate  or  change  him  ; 
becaufe  it  may  be  faid,  that  admitting  him  to  be 
felf-exiflent,  this  would  be  a  contradiction,  and 
therefore  an  incapacity  of  effecting  it  no  limita- 
tion of  power  ;  nor  to  infill  upon  his  inability  to 
controul  him  on  account  of  the  fuppofed  omni- 
potence of  this  other  being,  to  which  the  fame 
thought  may  be  applied,)  it  feems  he  would  be 
unable  to  acl  without  his  confent,  at  lead  tacitly 
implied.  And  if  their  volitions  fhould  in  any 
refpedt  contradict  each  other,  which  in  things 
indifferent  they  might  at  leail  very  poffibly  do, 
the  one  would  be  a  reflraint  upon  the  other,  and 
fo  neither  would  be  omnipotent. 

t.|j.  It  would  be  impollible  for  God  to  con- 
ceal any  of  his  counfels  or  purpofes  from  the 
knowledge  of  fuch  a  being,  which  would  in 
fome  degree  derogate  from  his  majefly:  or  if  it 
were  allowed,  that  he  might  conceal  any  thing 
from  that  other  being,  that  other  being  might 
by  a  parity  of  reafon  conceal  fome  things  from 
him,  and  confequently  he  would  net  be  omnifi- 
cient ;  nay,  fuppofing  this  being  to  be  infinite, 
the  number  and  variety  of  things  fo  concealed 
might  furpafs  any  expreflion  or  imagination  of 
ours. 

4.  It  is  a  much  greater  glory  to  be  the  highefl 
of  all  beings,  than  to  be  only  one  of  a  number 
of  equals;  now  this  fuprcmacy  of  God  would  be 

deflroved 
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deftroyed  by  the  fuppofition  of  an  equal,  efpe- 
cially  when  it  is  considered,  that  no  one  can  fay 
how  many  they  might  be,  for  we  might  allow 
two  millions  as  well  as  two. 

2,  3,  4.I5.  It  would  be  much  lefs  honourable 
to  God,  to  fuppofe  any  fuch  other  being  as  him- 
felf,  than  to  fuppofe  the  contrary. 

6.  The  unity  of  defign,  which  feems  to  pre^- 
vail  in  the  works  of  nature,  makes  it  reafonable 
to  believe  it  had  but  one  author,  and  that  he 
operated  in  an  uncontrouled  manner  *. 

7.  There  is  no  reafon  from  the  light  of  nature 
to  conclude,  that  there  are  any  more  deities  than 
one,  or  indeed  to  imagine  there  are  any  more ; 
iince  one  almighty  and  all- wife  being  can  do  as 
much  as  a  thoufand  fuch  beings  can  do ;  and  if 
any  revelation  of  it  be  pretended,  it  will  be  exa- 
mined in  its  proper  place. 

Gr.  5.  Prop.  27.  Cor.  2.  gr.  6  and  7. [8.  It  is 
reafonable  to  believe,  there  is  no  felf-exiftent 
being,  befides  that  one,  whofe  exiftence  and  at- 
tributes we  have  already  demonltrated.  .^.  E.  D. 
Wilkin  Nat.  Rel.  p.  113,  Hf — Burn,  on 

Art.  p.  23,  i^.—Clerici  Pneum.  Sett.  iii. 

c.   x.    §   2 — 4. Locke's  Fam.    Lett. 

p.  412 — 415. Hozve's   lVorksy  vol.  i, 

p.  72,  73. —  Living  Temple,  %m.  vol.  i. 

p.  226 — 228. — Grot,  de  Verit.  I.  i.  c.  iii. 

—  Latlant.  Lnftit.  I.  i.  c.  ii  . ibem. 

vol.   i.   Serm.  v.  pr<ef.  p.  164 — 177.— 

Priefl ley's  Inftitutes,  vol.  i. —  Letters  to 

philofophical  Unbelievers ,  part  i, 

*  Though  Abernethy's  Sermons  are  referred  to,  it  may  not 
be  amlfs  to  remark,  that  he  has  ftated  the  proof  of  the  Unity  of 
God,  arifing  from  the  Unity  of  Defign  in  the  Works  of  Nature, 
with  more  force  and  advantage  than  has  been  done  by  almoft  any 
other  writer.  Mr.  Lowman,  in  the  tracl:  formerly  mentioned, 
has  endeavoured  to  produce  a  ftricl  demo  nitration  of  the  Unity, 
as  well  as  the  Being  of  a  God,  from  the  argument  a  priori. 

K   3  SCHO- 
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SCHOLIUM      I. 

lect.  It  is  readily  acknowledged,  that  thefe  argu- 
xlv.    merits,  as  well  as  many  by  which  the  foregoing 

^"^^ proportion  has  been  proved,  do  not  arife  to  full 
demonftration :  yet  they  carry  a  very  flrong  de- 
gree of  probability,  in  which  the  mind  mull:  acr 
quiefce  till  farther  proof  can  be  offered  from 
other  principles. 

scholium  2 . 
Limkarch  objects,  that  this  proof  is  built  on 
the  fuppolition,  that  God  is  a  being  of  all  pof- 
fible  perfections  :  we  reply,  it  goes  on  the  fup- 
polition, that  we  are  to  conceive  of  him  in  the 
mod  honourable  manner  that  we  can  ;  and  it 
feems  enough,  if  we  can  prove  that  it  is  difho- 
iiourable  to  the  deity  to  fuppofe  a  plurality. 

Locke's  Lett.  p.  424* — 4.28. 

SCHOLIUM      3 . 

To  the  argument  gr.  6.  it  is  objected, 

1.  That  we  cannot  fee  how  far  the  unity  of 
defign  is  preferved,  unlefs  we  knew  the  whole 
fy  (rem. 

2.  That  fo  far  as  we  can  judge  by  the  fpeci- 
men  we  have,  it  feems  that  unity  of  defign  is  not 
preferved,  fi  nee  there  is  a  mixture  of  good  ancj 
evil ;  which  makes  it  probable  that  there  mult 
be  at  leaf!  two  felf  exigent  beings,  the  one  evil, 
and  the  other  good. 

To  the  fir  11  of  thefe  we  anfwer,  that  wc  mufl 
judge  by  analogy  in  this  refpeel  as  in  many 
others;  and  particularly,  that  the  unity  of  the 
divine  being  (lands  thus  far  on  the  fame  footing 
with  his  wifdom,  which  can  only  be  proved  from 
a  comprehenfive  view  of  the  whole  fcheme,  and 
mufl  be  left  an  uncertain  thing,  by  all  created 
underflandings,  if  the  reasoning  in  the  objection 
be  admitted.  As  to  the  fecond,  it  will  be  more 
fully  anfwered  below  :  for  the  prefent  it  may  be 

fufficient 
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fufncient  to  obferve,  that  the  quantity  of  good, 
being  fo  much  greater  than  of  evil,  there  is  no 
reafon  to  believe  two  equal  beings,  one  entirely 
benevolent,  the  other  entirely  malevolent;  which 
yet  muft  be  the  hypothecs,  if  the  phenomena 
referred  to  could  grow  into  an  objection  againft 
the  propoiition. 

SCHOLIUM      4. 

Mr.  Grove  argues  the  truth  of  the  proportion, 
from  our  having  no  revelation  of  more  deities 
than  one;  whereas  if  there  were  more,  every  one 
of  them  would  be  the  reafonable  object  of  vene- 
ration from  all  other  beings,  even  though  no 
benefits  were  conferred;  and  consequently  any 
one  wife  felf-exiftent  being  would  reveal  to  all 
his  creatures  the  general  knowledge  of  his  afib- 
ciates,  that  they  might  pay  them  all  due  vene- 
ration. But  we  do  not  chufe  to  infift  upon  this, 
becaufe  it  depends  upon  thole  moral  perfections 
of  the  deity,  which  we  have  not  yet  demon- 
strated 5  and  might  be  liable  to  fome  objection, 
even  if  thofe  moral  perfections  were  granted. 

Grove* s  Poft.    Works,  vol,  iv.  p.   27 — 29. 
See  4/fo p.  85. 

SCHOLIUM      5. 

It  feems  not  improper  here  to  mention  fome 
other  arguments,  which  have  been  urged  by 
writers  of  conliderable  note,  which  yet  appear 
not  to  carry  along  with  them  equal  conviction 
with  the  former, 

Arg.  1.  Clarke  and  Colliber  argue  from  the  na- 
ture of  felf-exijlence,  which  is  Jimple,  uniform, 
and  univeifai;  whereas  all  variety  muft  arife  from 
fome  external  caufe,  be  dependent  on  it,  and 
proportionable  to  the  efficacy  of  it.  But  to  this 
it  is  objected,  that  if  it  were  allowed  that  exten- 
fion  and  duration  were  nor,  (as  Dr.  Clarke  fup~ 
pofesj  properties  of  God,  (which  if  they  are, 
K  4  they 
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they  are  undoubtedly  difiincl  properties,)  yet  in- 
telligence and  volition^  which  all  allow  in  the 
deity,  may  be  considered  as  various  things:  how 
then  (hall  we  account  for  this  variety  in  him? 
or  if  we  fay  he  is,  what  the  fchoolmen  called, 
purus  putus  AcluSy  what  idea  fhall  we  fix  to  thofe 
hard  words  ? 

Clarke  at  Boyle's  Lett,  p.  46. — Collib.  Inq. 
p.  16,  27.  Ed.  3.  p.  30—32. 
Ar%.  2.  Tillotfon  and  Clarke  both  argue,  that 
if  there  were  another  felf-exiftent  being,  then 
the  existence  of  God  would  not  be  neceffary, 
nay,  that  this  would  introduce  atheifm  ;  for  no 
one  of  the  fuppofed  number  would  be  neceffary, 
i.  e.  there  wTould  be  no  God :  for  you  might  fup- 
pofe  any  one  of  them  not  to  exift,  if  the  other 
would  fuffice  to  account  for  all  the  phenomena 
of  nature.  But  I  confefs  this  argument  feems 
to  me  to  arife  from  the  ambiguity  of  the  word 
neceffary :  in  one  place,  it  Signifies  what  is  hypo- 
thetic ally  neceffary,  i.  e.  neceifary  in  order  to 
folve  fome  apparent  phaenomena  \  in  the  other, 
it  Signifies  underived. 

Clarke  at   Boyle's   LecJ.  p.  46,  47,  459  — 

461,  463,  464,  466,  467,  470. — Til  lot/. 

vol.  i.  p.  491,  492. 

Arg.  3.  Wollafion  argues,  (as  Mr.  Locke  has 
done  in  the  preceding  references)  that  if  two  or 
more  fuch  beings  as  we  have  defcribed  be  fup- 
pofed, their  natures  mufr  be  fuppofed  either  the 
fame  or  different ;  if  different,  they  muff  be 
contrary,  or  various ;  if  contrary,  each  mud 
deftroy  the  operations  of  the  other;  if  various, 
one  muff  have  what  the  other  wants ;  both 
therefore  cannot  be  perfect:  but  if  their  nature 
be  perfectly  the  fame,  then  they  would  coincide, 
and  indeed  be  but  one,  though  called  two.  But 
this  latter  branch  of  the  argument  feems  not  to 
be  felf-evident :  for  ought  appears,  they  might 

be 
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be  Specifically,  though  not  identically  the  fame : 
and  if  it  be  felf-evident,  it  fuperfedes  all  the 
former  part  of  the  argumentation,  amounting 
indeed  to  nothing  lefs  than  an  afTertion,  that  the 
existence  of  two  all-perfect  beings  is  a  contradic- 
tion in  terms. 

Re  I.  of  Nat.  p.  70,  71. 

All  thefe  arguments,  with  thofe  mentioned  in 
the  proposition,  are  Hated  and  urged  in 

Camb.  of  Exi/l.  p.  236 — 246,  §61,  62. 

scholium    6. 

If  upon  the  whole  that  God,  whofe  existence 
and  attributes  have  been  the  fubjedl  of  our  former 
enquiries,  were  only  a  co-ordinate  deity,  and  the 
God  of  our  own  fyftem,  he  would  neverthelefs 
be  the  fupreme  object  of  our  reverence,  gratitude 
and  obedience. 

Hozve's  Works,  vol.  \.  p.  100,  101. —  Lizn 
ing  Temple y  part  i.  c.  mi.  §  6.  vol,  i. 
p.  326—329. 

SCHOLIUM      7. 

That  feveral  of  the  wifer  heathens,  notwith- 
standing the  tales  of  their  priests  and  their  poets, 
believed  the  existence  of  one  fupreme  deity,  ap- 
pears from  many  passages  in  their  writings:  and 
if  the  word  God,  wherever  we  find  it  ufed,  were 
always  to  be  considered,  as  signifying  a  being  of 
all  possible  perfections,  it  would  be  difficult  to 
prove,  that  there  ever  was  fuch  a  thing  as  poly- 
theifm  in  the  heathen  world.  It  is  the  opinion 
of  the  learned  and  ingenious  Dr.  Warburton,  that 
the  mysteries  of  the  greater  initiation,  among  the 
heathens,  was  the  difcovery  of  the  doctrine  of 
the  divine  unity  to  the  wifer  part  of  the  people : 
agreeably  to  which  he  fuppofes,  that  the  long 
afcribed  to  Orpheus,  prefer ved  by  Chmens  Alex- 
andrinus  and  Eufebius,  was  the  very  hymn  ufed 
upon  that  occafion.     That  of  Cleanthes  (fee  Cud- 

worth's 
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worth's  Int.  Syft.  p.  432,  433,  and  Weft's  Pindar) 
mull  be  allowed  id  the  thonged  fenfe  to  fpeak 
this  language;  and  is  perhaps  the  fineff  piece  of 
pure  and  unadulterated  natural  religion,  to  be 
found  in  the  whole  heathen  world*. 

IVarb.  Div.  Leg.  vol.  i.  /.  ii.  §  4.  p.  131 

— 160.    Ed.   1. Tillard's   Reply    to 

Warb.   e.  iv.  p.  248 — 272. — Ab.  Baylor 

of  Fait hy    Not.  p.   12—17. Sykes's 

Connect,  c.  xiv.  p.  364 — 3%3.  pr<ef.  364, 
365. — Cud.  Int.  Syft.  c.  iv.  §  10— 31. 
pr<ef.  §  19—28.'^,  184 — j.86, — Lacl. 
Lift.  Li.  §  5. 

AXIOM     XL 

iECT.        Our  idea  of  space  is  a  fimple  idea,  which  wc 
xlvi.    get  by  obferving  the  diftance  of  one  body  from 
W^^vx^  another. 

Locke's  Eft.  L  ii.  c.  xiii.  §  2—^.^-Collib^ 
Inq.  p.  213.  Ed.  3.  p.  256,  257. 

DEFINITION    XXXV. 

The  place  of  a  body,  is  its  fituation  with  re- 
fpecl  to  fome  other  body,  with  which  it  is  com- 
pared. 

Watts' s  Ontology ,  p.  3 So.   Edit.  3, 

COROLLA  RY      I. 

According  to  the  different  furroundin^r  bodies 
brought  into  comparifon,  any  body  under  confi- 
lideianon  may  be  faid  to  continue  in  the  fame 
place,  or  be  removed  from  it. 

Locke's  Eff.  I.  ii.  c.  xiii.  §  7 — 9. 

*  Dr.  Warburton's  opinion  is  difputed  by  Dr.  John  Leland, 
in  his  great  work  on  the  Chriftian  Revelation,  vol.  i.  chap.  8,  9. 
1 — For  the  fentiments  of  the  feveral  feels  of  the  ancient  philofo- 
phers  concerning  the  Deity,  recourfe  may  be  had  to  Brucker 
and  Enfield.  An  account  of  different  Treatifes  of  Meiners  re- 
lative to  the  fame  fubjec~t,  may  be  feen  in  the  Monthly  Review, 
▼of.  liii.  p.  1-76.  vol.  liv.  p.  485.  vol.  Iv.  p.  469 ;  and  in  Maty's 
Review,  vol,  vi,  p.  378—390,  428— -437* 

COR* 
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COROLLARY     2. 

The  univerfe  has  no  place. 

Locke  ib.  §  10. 

» 

PROPOSITION    XL. 

Space  is  a  mere  abftracl:  idea ;  and  does  not 
fignify  any  thing  which  has  a  real  and  pofitive 
exiftence  without  us.  ( 

DEMONSTRATION. 

i.  Space  is  either  fomething  real  and  exifting 
without  us,  or  a  mere  abftracl  idea. 

2.  If  fpace  be  fomething  really  exifting  with- 
out us,  it  is  either  a  mode  or  a  fubftance. 

3.  If  fpace  be  a  mode,  it  muft  be  a  mode  of 
fome  fubftance,  and  this  fubftance  muft  be  co- 
extended  with  fpace;  and  the  great  queftion  will 
be,  how  fpace  differs  from  the  fubftance  whofe 
mode  it  is  faid  to  be,  or  how  that  can  be  faid  to 
be  a  mode  which,  if  it  exifts  at  all,  exifts  necef- 
farily,  and  is  fo  far  from  depending  upon  any 
fupport,  that  it  is  itfelf  the  fupport  of  accidents, 
fuch  as  length,  breadth,  capacity,  &c. 

3. [4.  Space  is  not  a  mode. 

5.  If  fpace  be  a  fubftance,  it  muft  be  God: 
for  thofe  who  affert  its  reality  maintain,  (as  they 
needs  muft  do)  that  it  is  felf-exiftent,  infinite, 
and  immutable;  and  we  have  already  proved 
(Prop.  39.)  God  to  be  the  only  felf-exiftent,  in- 
finite and  immutable  being. 

6.  Space  cannot  be  God;  fince  mere  fpace  has 
neither  wifdom  nor  power,  and  we  have  already- 
proved  God  to  be  both  omnifcient  and  omnipo- 
tent.    Prop.  31,33. 

5,  6. [7.     Space  is  not  a  fubftance. 

1,  2,  4,  7. 1 8.  Space  is  a  mere  abftracl:  idea, 
and  does  not  iignify  any  thing  real  and  pofitive 
fxifting  without  us.     4;  &  &• 

Locke's 
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Locke's  EJf.  /.  ii.  c.  xiii.  §  17,  18. — Collib. 
Inq.  p.  218.  Ed.  3.  p.  261—263.— — 

Clarke  at  Boyle's  Left.  p.  39,  40. 

Watts' s  Ef.  N°.  i.  §  2—5.  />.  3—18. 
§  7-  ?•  23— -25. — iW.  0/  Ak/.  _p#  74^ 
75- 

SCHOLIUM      I . 

By  what  operation  of  the  mind,  Dr.  Waterland 
apprehends  the  idea  of  fpace  to  be  formed  ;  and 
what  he  thinks  the  foundation  of  our  miuaking 
it  for  fomething  real,  fee  in 

Waterland  ap.  Law's  Inq.  p.   14 — 16. — 
Jack/.  Exift.  p.  75,  76. — Law  ib.  p.  26, 

27>  30—33- 

SCHOLIUM      2. 

To  the  proportion  it  is  objected,  that  fpace  is 
a  fimple  idea,  and  therefore  mud  have  an  objec- 
tive reality. 

To  this  fome  have  anfwered,  by  denying  that 
the  idea  of  fpace  is  fimple;  fince  we  neceffarily 
conceive  of  it,  as  having  partes  extra  partes : 
but  it  is  more  juftly  replied,  that  bare  privation 
is  fufficient  to  fugged  pontive  ideas,  as  darknefs 
and  filence,  though  they  have  nothing  of  an  ob- 
jective reality. 

Jackf.  on  Exift.  and  Unity ,  p.  63—69. — 
Law's  Inq.  p.  3^  34. 

SCHOLIUM     3. 

It  is  faid,  that  fpace  forces  its  actual  exiftence 
upon  us. 

Anf.  If  its  idea  forces  itfelf  upon  us,  it  is  only 
as  mere  emptinefs :  nor  can  we  certainly  argue 
the  real  exiftence  of  a  thing,  merely  from  our 
not  being  able  to  avoid  the  idea  of  it,  or  to  fup- 
pofe  it  not  to  be. 

Jack/on  ib.  p.  69 — 73. — Law  ib.  p.  44 — 
46.  &f%  8—12. 

SCHO- 
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SCHOLIUM      4. 

It  is  farther  objected,  that  nothing  has  no  pro- 
perties ;  whereas  we  talk  of  the  properties  of 
fpace,  and  fettle  its  dimenlions  as  well  as  thofe 
of  body. 

We  reply,  (as  above,  Schol.  2.)  that  we  fome- 
times  talk  of  mere  ab (tract  ideas,  as  if  they  were 
jeal  beings ;  and  though  a  fhadow  be  only  a  pri- 
vation of  light,  yet  we  often  fpeak  of  it  as  a 
positive  thing. 

Clarke  at  Boyle's  Left,    p.    16, 
WatiP's  EJf.  /.  i.  §  8.  p.  25. 
§  10.  p.  31 — Z9.—Jackf.  ib.  p, 
— Lazv's  Inq.  p.  48 — 50. 

scholium     5. 

It  is  farther  argued,  that  fpace  is  neceflarily 
infinite,  and  therefore,  real. 

Anf  This  takes  the  queltion  for  granted  :  for 
this  infinity  fuppofes  its  reality;  elfe,  wherever 
body  is,  fpace  is  excluded  :  nor  do  we  allow  that 
our  idea  of  fpace  is  infinite,  though  it  may  be 
ever  growing:  the  fame  argument  would  prove 
number  to  be  infinite.,  which  feems  a  great  ab- 
furdity  at  firft  view. 

Jack/,  ib.  p.  81 — 88. — Law's  Inq.  p.  54 

-65. 

SCHOLIUM      6. 

If  fpace  were  not  real,  it  is  faid  there  could 
be  no  motion,  becaufe  no  fpace  to  move  in. 

Anf  A  body  might  move  on  to  infinity ;  for 
there  would  be  nothing  to  ftop  itj  and  fince 
motion  is  only  a  change  of  place,  /.  e.  in  the  fi- 
tuation  of  bodies  with  refpect  to  each  other, 
(Def  35.)  there  needs  no  fuch  medium  through 
which  the  change  mould  be  made. 

o 

Jackf.  ib.  p.   88— 92,— Law  ik  p.  6r— 
88. 

6  To 
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To  this  Mr.  Jack/on  anfwers,  that  according 
to  this  account  of  motion,  God  could  not  move 
the  whole  material  creation  in  a  flrait  line.  To 
which  Mr.  Law  replies,  with  Leibnitz,  that 
this  would  not  be  real  motion,  fince  it  is  neither 
going  to  nor  from  any  thing,  but  is  frill  in  the 
centre  of  infinite  fpace,*  If  it  be  fai  ,  it  relates 
to  the  various  parts  of  real  fpace,  the  body  going 
from  one  point  of  it  to  anocher  ;  it  is  anfwered, 
that  this  is  evidently  taking  the  whole  queixioa 
for  granted  ;  and  that  a  motion  in  a  mere  void  is 
as  conceivable,  as  a  motion  in  a  void  fpace  fup~ 
pofcd  ever  fo  real.  After  all,  the  whole  feems 
to  amount  to  little  more  than  a  controverfy  about 
the  definition  of  motion. 

Jack/on  ib.  p.  93 — 95. — Law  ib.  p.  68-—* 
70. — Clarke  and  Leibnitz,  p.  57  §5. 
p.  79.  §  4.  p.  99.  §  13.  p.  133.  §  13, 
jp.307.  §52,  53. 

SCHOLIUM     7. 

It  is  farther  objected,  that  fuppofing  two  bo- 
dies a  yard  afunder,  and  all  intervening  bodies 
annihilated,  if  fpace  be  nothing,  they  would  be 
contip-uous,  fince  in  that  cafe  there  would  be 
nothing  between  them* 

Anf.  To  be  contiguous,  and  to  have'  nothing 
between  them,  are  not  fynonymous  terms.  To 
be  contiguous,  iignifies  to  touch  one  another ; 
which  is  not  a  neceflary  confequence  of  their 
having  nothing  betwc   n  ihem. 

Watts' s  EJf.  N\   1.  §  11.  p.  39—43.-— 
Jack/,  ib.  p.  92. — Law  ib.  p.  50 — 53. 

COROLLARY. 

It  is  matter  of  humiliation,  to  think  that  there 
Ihculd  be  fuch  weaknefs  and  darknefs  in  the 
mind  of  man,  that  fome  of  the  greateft  geniufes 

fhould 
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fhould  difpute  whether  fpace  be  God,  or  whether 
it  be  nothing. 

Watts  ib.  N°.  1.  §  6.  p.  20 — 23. — Ram/. 
Phil.  Princ.  Prop.  24.  Schoi.  2. 

scholium     8. 

It  feems  that  time  is  an  abftract  idea,  as  well 
as  fpace  :  having  gotten  the  idea  of  it  from  fome 
things  in  a  conftant  fucceffion,  we  conceive  it  to 
flow  uniformly  on,  and  to  take  in  all  exigences  ; 
thus  it  becomes  a  kind  of  common  receptacle, 
as  well  as  fpace.  But  many  of  the  fame  argu- 
ments brought  for  and  again!!  the  reality  of 
fpace,  may  alfo  be  applied  to  that  of  time.  Vid. 
Ax.  6,  7.  Def.  17. 

Law's  Ina.  p.  79,  %o.—Jackf.  ib.  p.  76. 
— Watts' s  Ontology,  ch.  xii.  on  Time, 
and  ch.  iv.  on  Duration.— Soame  Je- 
nyns's  Di/qui/itions,  Differ  tat  ion  the  ^.th. 

AXIOM     XII. 

It  is  impofiible  for  two  bodies  to  be  in  the  lect. 
fame  place  at  the  fame  time.     Vid.  De/.  3.  xlvii. 

PROPOSITION     XLI. 

God  is  incorporeal  or  immaterial. 

DEMONSTRATION. 

Prop.  23. 1 1.  Materiality  has  already  been 
proved  incompatible  with  felf-exiftence,  there- 
fore God  being  felf-exiftent  mult  be  incorpo- 
real . 

Prop.  32.  Ax.  \2.\1.  If  God  were  corporeal, 
he  could  not  be  prefent  in  any  part  of  the  world, 
where  body  is  :  yet  we  have  proved  his  prefence 
to  be  continually  neceflary  for  the  fupport  and 
motion  of  body. 

1,  2.J3.  God  is  incorporeal.     Q.  E.  D. 

Clarke's  Serm.  vol.  i.  />.  98.  Oct. — Taylor 
of  Dei/m,  p.  259,  260, 

COR- 
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COROLLARY. 

God  is  invifible. 

Abem.  Serm.  vol.  i.  A"0,  iv. 

SCHOLIUM      I. 

The  chief  objection  which  has  been  urged 
againft  the  proportion  is,  that  unlefs  God  were 
corporeal,  we  could  not  imagine  that  he  mould 
produce  body,  fince  nothing  can  give  what  it 
has  not.  It  is  anfwered,  that  we  grant  nothing 
can  produce  an  effect  more  excellent  than  itfelf ; 
[Ax.  10.)  but  to  be  corporeal  is  not  a  greater 
excellency  and  perfection  than  to  be  incorporeal, 
but  rather  the  contrary  :  nor  would  our  concep- 
tions of  God's  producing  matter  be  at  all  helped 
by  conceiving  of  him  as  material ;  unlefs  that 
production  were  only  making  fome  alteration  in 
the  form  and  fituation  of  fome  parts  of  himfeif, 
which  is  far  from  being  the  idea  of  creation  : 
and  indeed  on  the  whole,  creation  is  a  thing  of 
which  we  can  form  no  diftinct  idea,  whether  we 
fuppofe  the  creator  on  the  one  hand,  or  the 
creature  on  the  other,  corporeal,  or  incorporeal. 

SCHOLIUM     2. 

Some  who  allow  the  immateriality  of  the  di- 
vine being  contend,  that  though  it  is  impollible 
one  body  mould  penetrate  another,  yet  it  is  not 
impoffible  that  an  immaterial  being  mould  pe- 
netrate body,  for  their  natures  will  Hi  11  be  dif- 
tinct ;  and  the  preeminence  of  the  divine  nature 
above  all  corporeal  or  derived  natures  is  fuch, 
that  there  is  not  an  equal  reality  in  both,  as  there 
is  in  two  particles  of  matter,  which  hinder  them 
from  coming  into  the  fame  place. 

Anf.  Though  we  eafily  perceive  what  it  is  for 
a  fubtil  fluid  to  penetrate  a  body  rarer  than  it- 
felf, v.  g.  for  water  to  fill  the  pores  of  a  fponge, 
yet  this  does  not  help  our  ideas,  when  we  apply 

penetration 
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penetration  to  an  incorporeal  fubflance ;  and  it 
feems  altogether  as  reafonable  to  fuppofe  that  an 
immaterial  being  moves  bodies  by  contact,  as 
that  it  does  in  a  proper  fenfe  penetrate  them. 
If  that  penetration  mean  no  more,  than  that  God 
can  a<5t  in  and  upon  every  particle  of  matter 
where  or  however  ntuated,  this  will  be  readily 
granted ;  but  this  feems  not  to  be  what  is  con- 
tended for  by  Mr.  Colliber.  On  the  whole,  con- 
sidering the  immateriality  of  God,  if  any  thing 
be  afTerted  concerning  his  omniprefence,  beyond 
what  is  exprcfled,  Def.  32,  it  is  to  us  myfterious 
and  incomprehenfible. 

Collib.  Inq.   p.  21  8 — 221.   Ed.   3.  p.   263 
— 265. — IVatts's  Ont.  c.  xii.  p.  377 — 

379- 

SCHOLIUM     3. 

Notwithstanding  what  has  been  afTerted  in  the 
former  corollary,  it  may  be  allowed  polTible  for 
God  to  manifest  himfelf  to  his  creatures,  by 
prefenting  fome  material  phenomenon  to  their 
fenfes,  and  thereby  communicating  ideas  to 
them :  yet  in  this  cafe,  it  is  only  in  a  fecondary 
and  lefs  proper  fenfe,  that  we  may  be  faid  to  fee 
God,  or  hear  his  voice. 

Burnet  on  Art.  p.  25. 

SCHOLIUM    4. 

Some  who  have  maintained  that  God  is  fo 
prefent  as  actually  to  fill  fpace,  have  differed  in 
explaining  the  extent  of  that  prefence.  Sir  Ifaac 
Newton  and  Dr.  Clarke  argue,  that  infinite  fpace 
is  poflefTed  by  him  ;  but  Collider  denies  it :  and 
though  he  maintains  that  the  divine  being  pene- 
trates all  fpace,  yet,  as  he  denies  the  infinity  of 
real  fpace,  he  alfo  denies  the  infinite  extenfion 
of  the  divine  being,  and  by  a  parity  of  reafon, 
the  infinity  of  the  other  properties  of  his  nature  : 
and  as  many  of  his  thoughts  are  uncommon,  it 

Vol.  I.  L  will 
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will  not  be  amifs  to  fubjoin  fome  account  of  the 
arguments  on  both  fides*. 

Nczi 'ton's  Print,   p.  483. Collib.  Inq* 

p.  141,  142.  Ed.  3.  p.  170,  171. — Mrs. 

Cockburne's  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  400 — 402. 

SCHOLIUM      5 . 

ft  appears,  by  the  fore  mentioned  references  to 
Colliber,  that  he  denies  God  to  be  infinite,  in 
our  fenfe  of  infinity  \  for  to  have  no  bounds,  is 
to  be  in  its  own  nature  incapable  of  end,  which 
is  the  explication  he  gives  of  pofitive  and  absolute 
infinity.  (Vid.  Def.  28.)  How  far  he  is  confif- 
tent  with  himfelf,  in  denying  this,  while  he 
grants  what  he  calls  a  negative  infinity,  may  be 
afterwards  conficfered.  It  is  however  apparent, 
that  if  he  keeps  to  his  own  idea,  in  denying  the 
infinity  of  God,  he  in  effect  aiTerts,  that  there 
are  certain  bounds,  beyond  which  the  extenfion, 
power,  knowledge,  &c.  of  the  divine  being  do 
not  exiit :  and  indeed  in  his  late  treatife,  which 
he  calls,  The  Knozv ledge  of  God,  he  very  evidently 
avows  it,  when  he  conferTes  that  the  deity  mull 
have  fome  figure,  and  intimates  it  may  probably 
be  fpherical. 

Collib.  Knowledge  of  God,  p*  11 — 24. 

*  •'  Colliber,"  fays  Dr.  Savage,  in  a  note,  u  in  his  Denial 
v{  or  God's  Immenfity,  is  not  new.  It  was  denied  by  Socinus 
"  and  his  followers,  (fee  Socini  Opera,  torn.  i.  p.  685.)  and 
if  by  Vaortus,  though  not  a  Socinian.  Compare  Turretini 
"  Inftitutiones,  locus  iii.  queft.  8,  9,  vol.  i.  p.  213,  221.  Ge- 
"  neva  edition.  Colliber  feems  to  want  clear  notions  of  his 
"  fubject,  and  was  by  no  means  a  clofe  judicious  writer,  nor 
**  deferving  of  fo  much  attention  as  our  author  has  paid  him." 
The  feft  is,  that  when  Dr.  Doddridge  drew  up  his  Lectures, 
Colliber 's  Inquiry  had  excited  confiderable  notice,  as  is  appa- 
rent from  its  palling  through  three  editions.  The  book  is  now 
nearly  funk  into  oblivion.  It  was  formerly  read  by  the  prcfent 
editor,  who,  in  his  opinion  concerning  it,  entirely  agrees  with 
Dr.  Savage. 

PRO- 
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PROPOSITION    XLII. 

To  propofe  and  examine  fome  of  the  moft  lect. 
coniiderable  arguments,  brought  to  prove  thexLviu 
abfolute  infinity  of  the  divine  being.  ^"Y^. 

Watts' s  Ontology ,  chap.  xvii. 

LEMMA. 

The  folution  will  confift  of  two  parts :  in  the 
firft,  we  fhall  produce  the  arguments  brought  to 
prove  that  fome  thing  is  actually  infinite  :  and  in 
the  fecond,  fhall  confider  the  arguments  to  prove 
that  infinity  belongs  to  the  divine  being. 

Solution.     Part  I. 

Arguments  to  prove  that  fome  thing  is  actually 
infinite. 

Arg.  1.  Some  have  argued  from  the  nature  of 
fpace,  which  (fuppofing  it  to  be,  as  Mr.  Collibcr 
does,  a  real  thing)  is  certainly  infinite,  and  can- 
not be  bounded  fo  much  as  in  thought.  Colli ber 
grants  we  can  have  no  idea  of  the  end  of  it;  yen 
maintains  there  may  be  an  end  of  univerfal  fpace, 
as  we  know  there  is  of  particular :  and  if  it  be 
afked,  what  bounds  it?  he  anfwers,  nothing ; 
but  will  not  allow  that  it  is  therefore  infinite. 
But  it  is  plain  he  conceives  of  fpace  only  as  the 
interftice  betwixt  bodies ;  and  how  this  is  more 
real  than  the  void  which  lies  on  the  other  fide 
the  remoter!  body,  I  cannot  imagine.  But  if 
Prop.  40.  be  true,  this  can  be  no  folid  argument : 
for  nothing  would  be  more  abfurd,  than  to  af- 
cribe  infinity  to  nothings  or  to  a  mere  abfiracl: 
idea. 

Locke's  EJf.  I.  ii.  c.  xvii.  §  4,  21.— —Col- 
lib.  Inq.  p.  1 50-— 153.  Ed.  3.  p.  185*— 

Arg.  2.  It  is  pleaded  that  the  divine  being  is 

allowed  to  be  eternal ;  now  eternity,  /.  e.  infi- 

L  2  nite 
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nite  duration,    is   as   incomprehenfible   as   any- 
other  kind  of  infinity. 

Colliber  anfwers,  eternity  is  not  and  cannot  be 
an  infinite  duration,  being  limited  on  the  one 
fide  by  the  prefent  moment ;  and  he  adds,  that 
duration  docs  not  belong  to  God.  Yet  ft  ill,  if 
we  confider  him  as  a  being  without  a  beginning, 
(which  furely  we  muft  confefs  him,  or  fome- 
thing  to  be)  I  fee  not  how  it  is  pofiible  to  fepa- 
rate  duration  from  our  idea  of  him:  and  if  we 
cannot,  furely  here  .is  an  infinite  in  one  refpecT, 
indeed  in  that  refpecl  in  which  it  is  moft  difficult 
to  conceive  of  it. 

Locke's  Etf.  I.  ii.  c.  xvii.  §  5,  20. — CoU 
lib.  Inq.  p.  149,  150,  153,  154.  Ed.  3. 
p.  180 — 185. 

Arg.  3.  Another  argument  is  taken  from  the 
infinite  divifibility  of  matter,  fince  it  is  certain 
diviiion  can  never  annihilate. 

This  Mr.  Colliber  is  obliged  to  omit.  But 
he  pleads,  that  this  infinite  divifibility  does  not 
imply  an  infinite  number  of  parts  in  every  par- 
ticle of  matter,  but  rather  the  contrary  ;  for  elfe 
the  fubject  muft  be  of  an  infinite  bulk.  Some  have 
replied,  thefe  parts  may  be  infinitely  fmall ;  but 
he  denies  that  any  thing  can  be  fo  ;  and  if  they 
were,  matter  could  not  be  infinitely  divifible. 
If  it  be  faid,  that  this  infinite  divifibility  proves 
that  there  is  an  infinite  diftance  between  the 
fmalleft  beings  and  nothing,  he  fays>  that  crea- 
tion proves  the  contrary.  Neverthelefs  it  may 
be  anfwered,  that  we  maintain  the  creator  to  be 
omnipotent,  and  that  an  almighty  power  may 
overcome  that  infinite  diftance;  or  rather,  that 
when  we  talk  of  an  infinite  diftance  in  this  fenfe, 
we  only  mean  a  very  great  diftance ;  fo  that  no- 
thing certain  can  be  concluded  from  this  argu- 
ment. 

Locke's  EJf.  I.  ii.  c.  xvii.  §   12. Colli b* 

Inq.  p.  161 — 165.  Ed.  3.  p.  194 — 200, 

Arg.  4* 
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Arg.  4.  Others  have  pleaded  that  no  limits  can 
be  fet  by  our  thoughts  to  the  number  and  extent 
°f  pqflibilities,  but  more  may  be  conceived  to  be 
produced,  and  ftill  more  without  bounds  3  there 
mufr  therefore  be  an  aclual  infinity,  in  propor- 
tion to  this  poflible  one. 

Col  liber  anfwers,  this  only  proves  that  our 
imaginations  may  be  perpetually  going  on  in 
their  operations ;  but  that  there  is  no  reafoning 
from  imagination  to  fad,  without  confounding 
poftibilities  and  realities:  and  indeed  it  muft  be 
conferled,  that  all  the  utmoft  efforts  of  imagi- 
nation will  always  be  finite,  though  they  be  ever 
growing. 

Howe's  Works ,  vol.  i.  p.  63, 64,  67. — Living 
Temple,  part  i.  c.  iv.  §  4. — Collib.  Inq. 
p.  176—179.  .£</.  3. />.  213— 216. 

Solution.     Part    2. 

Arguments  to  prove  the  infinity  of  the  divine  lect. 
being.  xlix. 

Arg.  1.  Some  have  argued,  that  if  God  be  li- 
mited, it  muft  either  be  by  himfelf,  or  by  ano- 
ther ;  but  no  wife  being  would  abridge  himfelf, 
and  there  could  be  no  other  being  to  limit  God. 

Colliber  anfwers,  that  no  caufe  can  beftow  ab- 
solute infinity  upon  its  effed;  and  therefore 
there  needs  no  caufe  of  the  finitenefs  of  any  cre- 
ated, why  then  of  an  uncreated  being?  And 
farther,  the  argument  fuppofes  it  to  be  matter 
of  choice  with  God,  whether  he  would  be  finite 
or  infinite,  which  it  is  unreasonable  to  fuppofe ; 
and  would  indeed  imply  (what  Plato  and  Car- 
tefius  are  faid  to  have  maintained)  that  the  deity- 
produced  himfelf  by  a  proper  caufality;  whereas 
not  to  abridge  itfelf,  can  never  make  any  being 
infinite.  Thus  it  may  be  faid,  that  as  God  did 
not  make  himfelf  wife,  nor  did  another  being 
make  him  wife,  yet  he  is  wife ;  fo  he  may  not 
limit  himfelf,  nor  be  limited  by  another,  and 
L  3  yet 
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yet  he  may  be  limited.  If  in  anfwer  to  this  it 
be  urged,  that  as  he  is  wife,  fo  is  he  alfo  unli- 
mited by  the  neceffity  of  his  nature,  which  is  all 
that  can  be  replied,  this  argument  thus  founded 
will  coincide  with  the  next. 

Scott's  Chrijlian  Life,  vol.  ii.  p.  193,  194. 
Or,  apud  Opera,  vol.  i.  p.  263. — Collib. 
Inq.  p.  145—147.  Ed.  3.  p.  175—178. 

Arg.  2.  Others  plead  that  infinity  follows  from 
felf-exi (fence ;  for  a  neceffity  that  is  not  univer- 
fal,  mull  depend  on  fome  external  caufe,  (Vid. 
Def.  28.  Cor.)  which  a  felf-exiftent  being  does 
not. — To  this  Mr.  Collider  replies, 

1.  That  though  neceffary  exiftence  has  no  re- 
lation either  to  place  or  limit,  any  more  than  to 
variety,  yet  as  there  is  fome  fort  of  variety  in 
God,  (Prop.  39.  Scbol.  2.)  fo  there  maybe  li- 
mits. 

2.  That  to  be  finite  is  not  properly  the  effect 
of  any  caufe,  and  therefore  may  confiff  with  ne- 
ceffary exiftence. 

3.  That  finitenefs  is  in  itfelf  neceffary  ;  be- 
caufe  every  being  has  a  compleat  and  pofitive 
nature,  whereas  our  idea  of  infinite  is  negative. 

4.  That  how  abfolute  foever  the  necelTity  of  a 
fuppofed  infinite  being  can  be,  that  of  a  finite 
may  be  equally  fo.  He  adds,  we  muft  not  ar- 
gue too  much  from  abftracl:.  ideas  to  things  :  that 
may  be  neceffary  in  its  own  nature,  which  we 
may  conceive  as  not  exifting,  v.  g.  perfect  wif- 
dom ;  and  that  may  not  be  neceffary  in  its  own 
nature,  which  we  may  not  be  able  to  conceive 
wot  to  exift,  v.g.  fpace. 

It  feems  that  the  third  of  thefe  anfwers  is  in- 
confident  with  the  firft:  that  any  being  mould 
be  the  lefs  compleat,  and  the  lefs  pofitive,  be- 
caufe  it  is  infinite,  I  own  I  cannot  conceive; 
though  our  idea  of  infinite  fhould  be  allowed  to 
be  a  negative  idea, 

Clarke 
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Clarke  at  Boyle's  Left.  p.  43. — Collib.  Inq. 

p.  168 — 174.  Ed.  3.  p.  203 — 211. 

Berry-Street    Sermons,    vol.  i.   p.    107. 

Second   Edition. — —-Locke's   EJf.   I.    ii. 

c.  xvii.  §  12 — 14. 
Arg.  3.  It  is  urged  that, creation  is  fo  great  an 
act  of  power,  that  we  can  imagine  nothing  im- 
poffible  to  that  being  who  has  performed  it,  but 
muft  therefore  afcribe  to  him  infinite  power. 

Colliber  anfvvers,  the  diftance  between  being 
and  not  being  may  be  faid  to  be  finite,  becaufe 
it  has  been  pafTed  over ;  and  is  indeed  no  other 
than  between  thinking  and  not  thinking,  moving 
and  not  moving;  though  they  are  irreconcile- 
able  with  each  other,  there  may  be  a  poflibility 
of  pafling  from  one  to  the  other,  without  an  in- 
finite degree  of  power.  Yet  he  adds,  nothing  on 
this  fide  a  contraction  can  be  imagined  lefs 
poffible  than  a  production  from  nothing,  and 
therefore  allows  a  proper  omnipotence  in  God, 
which  he  takes  to  be  infinite  power:  fo  that 
this  argument  feems  to  be  given  up.  Prop.  31. 
Schol.  4, 

Collib.  Inq.  p.    147 — 149.   Ed.  3.  p.    178 

—  180. 
Arg.  4.    It  is  more  honourable  to  the  divine 
being  to  conceive  of  him  as  infinite  than  finite. 

To  this  Colliber  anfwers,  by  endeavouring  to 
prove,  that  to  conceive  of  him  as  infinite  leads 
us  into  many  abfurd  and  difhonourable  notions 
of  him,  which  will  be  furveyed  in  the  next  pro- 
pofition  :  yet  he  is  forced  after  all  to  acknow- 
ledge a  negative  infinity,  i.  e.  that  there  is  no- 
thing too  great  for  the  power  of  God,  that  no- 
thing which  can  be  the  object:  of  knowledge  is 
unknown  to  him,  and  that  no  being  can  bound 
God,  or  even  human  imagination  itfelf.  Vid* 
Prop.  41.  Schol.  5. 

Collib.  Inq.  p.   180—183.  Ed.  3.  p.  217 

— 221. 

L  4  SCHO- 
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SCHOLIUM     I. 

I  have  not  here  mentioned  the  argument  taken 
from  the  fuppofed  innate  idea  of  infinity,  nor 
from  the  immenfity  of  matter ;  both  which  ap- 
pear to  me  fo  evidently  inconclufive,  as  not  to 
deTerve  fo  large  a  furvey  as  the  former. 

Collib.   ib.  p.  144,  145,  154 — IOI.  Ed.  3. 

p.  174,  175,  200 — 203. Camb.  fur 

I'Exift.  p.    191 — 197.   §   50,    51. 

Boyce's  Tranjlation,  p.  135 — 137. 

scholium    2. 

The  argument  from  the  fulnefs  of  being  fup- 
pofed in  God,  if  it  imports  any  thing  at  all, 
mure  coincide  with  fome  of  the  former  argu- 
ments, efpecially  the  fourth. 

Collib.  ib.  p.  175,  176,  Ed.  3.  p.  212,  213. 
— Howe's  Living  Temple,  part  i.  c.  iv. 
§  2. — Scott's  Chriftian  Life,  vol.  ii.  p. 
344>  345-— Works,  vol.  i.  p.  320. 

PROPOSITION     XLIII. 

To  review  and  confider  the  arguments  which 
Mr.  Colliber  has  urged  againft  the  divine  infinity, 
and  by  which  he  has  endeavoured  to  prove  it  a 
pernicious  doctrine. 

SOLUTION. 

He  afferts  it  to  be  attended  with  pernicious 
confequences,  whether  we  confider  the  deity  in 
him/elf,  or  with  refpecl  to  us. 

PART     I . 

With  refpecl  to  the  deity  it/elf,  he  maintains 
that  it  leads  us  into  the  following  abfurdities. 

1.  To  affert  his  inextenfion ;  for  all  extenfion 
naturally  implies  bounds,  therefore  the  Platonijls, 
alferting  the  infinity  of  God,  faid  he  was  a  ma- 
thematical point,  thereby  making  him  infinitely 
2  lefs 
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lefs  than  the  lead  grain  of  fand  ;  yet  at  the  fame 
time  they  afierted  him  to  be  all  in  alls  and  all  in 
every  part ;  than  which  nothing  can  be  more  ab- 
furd. 

To  this  it  is  anfwered,  i.jThat  many  main- 
tain extenfion  does  not  imply  limits. 

2.|That  a  mathematical  point  being  only  an 
abftract  idea,  God  cannot  properly  be  reprefented 
by  it. 

3. (That  when  it  is  faid  he  is  all  in  all,  and  all 
in  every  party  nothing  more  may  be  meant  than 
this,  that  his  almighty  power  can  operate  in 
everyplace,  and  is  thefupport  of  all  other  beings; 
which  Colliber  himfelf  allows. 

But  he  replies,  if  we  do  not  allow  this  way  of 
fpeaking,  we  muft  go  into  the  fcheme  of  the 
Nullibijls,  and  affirm  that  God  is  no  where. — 
And  what  if  it  mould  be  afTerted,  that  it  is  not 
his  property  to  be  prefent  in  any  place,  by  a  dif- 
fufive  prefence  ? — It  will  be  faid  that  therefore 
he  is  not  at  all.— But  this  pretended  axiom  will 
require  proof.     Prop.  41.  SchoL  2. 

Collib.  Inq.  p.   184 — 187.  Ed.  3.  p.   2  22 
— 229. 

2.  From  the  doctrine  of  God's  infinity  arifes 
that  of  abfolnte  fimplicity ;  elfe  each  attribute 
would  be  infinite,  whereas  it  is  faid  there  can  be 
but  one  infinite. 

Anf.  This  objection  arifes  from  an  abfurd 
confounding  the  idea  of  attribute  with  that  of 
being.     Def.  12.  Cor.  1. 

Collib.   ib*  p.  190,  191.  Ed.  3.  p.   229 — » 
231. 

3.  From  infinity  is  inferred  abfolute  omnipo- 
tence, which  includes  a  power  of  working  con- 
tradictions.—But  it  is  fufficient  to  anfwcr  that 
this  is  not  properly  a  power,  as  has  been  ob- 
ferved  above.     Prop.  31.  SchoL  4. 

Collib.  ib.  p.  192.  Ed.  3.  p.  231,  232. 

4.  From 
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4.  From  infinity  follows  abfolute  omnifcience, 
which  would  eftablifh  the  doctrine  of  decrees, 
inconfiftent  with  liberty  and  therefore  with 
virtue. 

Anf.  We  have  endeavoured  to  A) ew  that  the 
foreknowledge  of  God  is  not  inconfiftent  with 
liberty.     Prop.  35.  Scbol.  2. 

Co! lib.   ib.  p.  193,    194.   Ed.  3.  p.  232 — 

Z3S- 

5.  Hence  fome  have  inferred,  that  God  not 
only  does,  but  is  all  things.  This  is  Spinoza's 
fcheme ;  who  argues  that  an  infinite  being  muft 
comprehend  all  particular  finite  beings. — But  it 
may  be  replied,  that  this  argument  arifes  from 
miftaking  the  word  infinite,  which  implies,  that 
the  being  to  whom  it  is  afcribed,  has  no  bounds; 
now  God  is  not  at  all  bounded  by  the  exiftence  of 
creatures,  whofe  natures  are  entirely  different 
from  his  own.  And  how,  on  Colliber's  own 
fcheme,  can  God  be  where  the  creatures  are, 
without  a  confufion  of  his  being  with  theirs,  if 
the  foundation  of  Spinoza's  argument,  even  on 
his  own  principles,  be  juft. 

Collib.  ib.  p.  198 — 200.   Ed.  3.  p.    238 — 

24.1.— -Howe's  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  69 — 72, 

— Living  Temple, part  i.  r.  iv.  §  9.  vol.  i. 

p.   216 — 223. — Works  of  the  Learned, 

for  1738.  Jan.  Art.  iv. 

Solution.     Part    2. 

With  refpect  to  ourfelves,  Mr.  Colliber  af- 
ferts, 

1.  That  the  doctrine  of  the  divine  infinity 
difcourages  our  enquiries  into  the  nature  of 
God  ;  becaufe  we  muft  for  ever  defpair  of  at- 
taining to  the  knowledge  of  him. 

Anf.  On  Colliber's  own  principles,  we  muft 
acknowledge  it  to  be  impoflible  perfectly  to 
know  him  ;  nor  is  it  any  wonder  that  it  fhould 
be  fo.  (Vid.  Prop.  18.  Cor.)    But  fuppofing  him 

to 
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to  be  infinite,  we  may  know  as  much  of  him  as 
if  he  were  finite,  though  more  will  continue 
unknown. 

Collib.  Inq.  p.  200.   Ed.  3.  p.  241 — 243. 

2.  It  is  faid  this  doctrine  raifes  prejudices 
againft  his  exiftcnce,  becaufe  it  makes  it  impof- 
fible  to  conceive  clearly  of  him. — To  this  we 
may  reply, 

1.  There  can  be  no  fcheme,  on  which  there 
will  not  be  fome  difficulties:  thofe'of  atheifm 
will  be  Hill  greater  than  would  follow  from  fup- 
pofing  an  infinite  deity. 

Gurdm  at  Boyle's  LeSf.  pqff.  praf.  p.  79, 
80. — Abadie  Verit.  de  la  Rel.  part  i. 
c.  xvi,  xvii.  vol.  i.  p.  117 — 132. 

2.  If  one  finite  being  could  be  fuppofed  ne- 
ceffary,  why  may  not  any  other  ?  i.  e.  Why  may 
not  the  doctrine  of  the  finitenefs  of  God,  be  a 
ihelter  for  atheifm  in  one  view,  as  well  as  that 
of  his  infinity  in  another? 

Collib.  Inq.  p.  201 — 203.  Ed.  3.  p.  243. 

SCHOLIUM      I. 

Mr.  Colliber  feems  chiefly  to  have  oppofed  the 
doctrine  of  the  infinity  of  God,  in  order  to 
eftablifh  his  fcheme  of  denying  the  divine  de- 
crees and  foreknowledge,  which  muft  indeed 
fuppofe  him  a  limited  being. 

scholium    2. 
On  the  moft  accurate  furvey  and  examination 
of  thefe  two  la  ft  propofitions,  we  may  perhaps 
fee  reafon  to  remark, 

1.  That  many  arguments  which  have  been 
brought  to  prove  the  infinity  of  God  are  incon- 
clufive. 

2.  That  to  fuppofe  him  finite,  would  not  free 
the  mind  from  all  difficulties  in  conceiving  of 
him,  efpecially  thofe  which  are  the  confequences 

of 
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of  his  eternity  ;  but  would  plunge  us  into  fome 
new  difficulties. 

3.  That  though  it  be  mod  honourable  to  the 
divine  being,  to  fuppofe  him  infinite,  yet  if  we 
conceive  of  him  only  as  fuperior  to  all  other 
beings,  and  pofTefTed  of  perfections  beyond  the 
investigation  of  our  minds,  there  will  be  a  foun- 
dation laid  for  religion  and  virtue,  in  the  feveral 
branches  in  which  we  fhall  afterwards  endeavour 
to  open  it. 


The  END  of  the  Second  Part, 
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APPENDIX. 

Concerning  Dr.  Berkley 's  Scheme,  That  there  is 
no  material  World. 


IN  confidering  this  fcheme,  we  iriall 
I.  Propofe  the  fcheme  itfelf,  and  the  argu- 
ments by  which  it  is  fupported. 

II.  Examine  the  objections  brought  againft 
it. 

III.  Confider  how  far  our  enquiries  into  na» 
tural  philofophy  are  affected  by  it. 

Sect.  I.  The  fcheme  itfelf  is  not,  that  fenfible 
objects  have  no  real  exiftence  ;  or  that  all  is  but  a 
waking  dream:  he  disclaims  both  thefe:  his- 
principle  is,  that  no  fenfible  object  ex  ids  unper- 
ceived ;  or  more  plainly,  that  thefe  is  no  material 
world,  and  that  primary,  as  well  as  fecondary 
qualities,  do  only  exift  in  the  mind  perceiving 
them ;  fo  that  if  all  minds  were  annihilated,  all 
bodies  would  be  annihilated  too ;  and  the  dif- 
ference between  dreaming  and  perceiving,  is 
only  that  the  latter  is  more  active,  regular  and 
vivid  than  the  former. 

The  arguments  by  which  the  Doctor  fupports 
this  fyftem  are  thefe  : 

i.  The  exiftence  of  a  material  world  cannot 
be  demonftrated ;  becaufe  an  almighty  power 
can  always  produce  ftich  fenfations  without  any 
archetype,  and  it  is  plain  in  dreams  he  does  fo. 

Anf.  This  will  not  prove  that  he  has  done  it. 
We  affert  not  that  matter  is  a  neceffary  being ; 
but  its  actual  exiftence  may  neverthelefs  be 
proved,  as  well  as  that  of  a  created  mind. 

2.  It  is  an  ufelefs  incumbrance;  becaufe  a  di- 
vine influence  is  neceffary  to  produce  ideas  from 
material  archetypes. 

Anf, 
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Jnf.  The  divine  power  may  be  illu  ft  rated  in 
fuch  a  harmony ;  and  the  actual  fupport  of  bo- 
dies feem  an  act  of  great  power,  as  well  as  the 
union  of  the  foul  and  body,  of  great  wifdom. 

3.  The  fuppofition  of  it  is  very  inconvenient, 
as  it  introduces  difputes  about  the  production 
and  fubfntence  of  bodies,  the  infinite  divifibility 
of  matter,  the  union  of  body  and  mind,  63V. — 
But  it  may  be  replied,  that  if  giving  occafion  to 
difputes  could  difprove  the  thing  difputed  about, 
we  muff  alfo  give  up  the  exiitence  of  fpiritual 
and  immaterial  beings. 

4.  It  implies  a  contradiction.  Senfible  ob- 
jects are  the  things  we  perceive  by  our  fenfes; 
but  we  can  perceive  only  our  own  ideas  and  fen- 
fations :  now  it  is  plainly  repugnant,  that  any 
of  our  own  fen  fat  ions  mould  exift  unperceived, 
and  therefore  that  fenfible  objects  ihould  fo 
exiit. 

Anf.  This  is' plainly  taking  the  queftion  for 
granted  ;  yet  he  triumphs  greatly  in  this  argu- 
ment, and  fays,  the  bare  poflibility  of  the  exif- 
tence  of  any  extended  moveable  fubftance,  or  in 
general  any  idea,  or  any  thing  like  an  idea,  but 
in  a  thinking  mind,  is  abfurd.  But  this  triumph 
is  extremely  ill  grounded  ;  becaufe  if  it  were 
granted  him,  that  fenfible  objects  are  in  fact 
only  the  things  which  our  fenfes  immediately 
perceive,  u  e.  that  they  are  our  own  ideas, 
(which  is,  as  we  obfcrved  above,  begging  the 
queftion)  it  will  not  follow  from  thence,  that  it 
is  impofliblc  there  fhould  be,  or  fhould  have 
been,  any  external  archetypes  of  them. 

Berkley's  Princ.  §22. 

5.  The  various  appearances  of  the  fame  object 
to  different  pcrfons  at  the  fame  time,  prove  that 
it  exifts  only  in  a  perceiving  mind  ;  elfe  the 
fame  thing  muft  have  different  magnitudes,  co- 
lours, Esfc 

Anf. 
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Anf,  The  various  circumftances  in  which  it  is, 
feems  to  account  for  its  different  appearance  ; 
and  if  the  object  were  material,  it  muft  be  fo. 

6.  The  befr.  philofophers  have  granted  it  as  to 
Secondary  qualities,  but  the  cafe  is  the  fame  as  to 
primary. — This  is  denied. 

Sect.  II.  The  objections  againft  it  are  thefe. 

i.  To  deny  the  poffibility  of  matter,  is  plainly 
limiting  the  power  of  God. 

2.  This  hypothecs,  which  fuppofes  us  under  a 
continual  deception,  reflects  upon  the  divine  ve- 
racity.— He  anfwers,  the  fame  objection  will  lie 
againft  fuppofing  the  earth  to  move  about  the 
fun. 

3.  The  fenfes  give  us  fuch  an  evidence,  that 
if  it  is  pofTible  they  may  be  true  notices  of  what 
paifes  without  us,  we  muft  certainly  believe  they 
are  {o. 

4.  Our  ideas  can  have  no  parts;  but  the  ob- 
jects of  them  have  parts :  therefore  the  objects 
are  fomething  different  from  the  ideas  them- 
felves. 

5.  Every  thing  real  is  banifhed  out  of  the 
world. — This  Berkley  exprefsly  denies. 

6.  Things  on  this  fuppofuion  are  continually 
annihilated  and  created  anew.— He  anfwers,  the 
fchool-men  allow  a  continual  creation.  But  that 
is  a  weak  reply.  If  Adam  and  Eve  both  flept, 
the  fun  for  that  time  was  annihilated  :  if  it  be 
faid,  it  exifted  in  the  divine  mind  ;  it  may  be 
anfvvered,  fo  it  did  from  all  eternity,  and  at  that 
rate  all  creatures  mult  be  eternal. 

7.  It  makes  all  the  apparatus  of  nature  in  the 
organization  of  plants  and  animals  vain. 

AnS-  Not  vainer  than  upon  the  ftippofition  of 
a  continued  divine  concurrence,  aliened  Prop.  32. 
they  are  rales  which  God  has  laid  down,  accord- 
ing to  which  he  directs  his  own  operations. 

8.  This  doctrine  deftroys  all  the  evidence  of 
the  exigence  of  other  created  fpirits ;  fome  al fo 

add, 
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add,  of  the  divine  existence;  but  I  think  not: 
yet  it  certainly  weakens  Tome  proofs  of  it,  efpe- 
cially  that  taken  from  the  vis  inertia  of  matter. 

Sect.  III.  How  far  our  inquiries  into  natural 
philofophy  are  affected  by  it. 

i.  It  cuts  off  a  great  part  of  our  prefent  in- 
quiries. 

2.  In  a  Ariel  fenfe,  it  woulcl  change  a  great 
part  of  our  language. 

3.  Neverthelefs,  it  leaves  room  for  the  ob- 
fervation  of  the  phenomena  of  nature,  and  the 
connection  between  caufes  and  effeds,  in  many 
inftances.  On  the  whole,  it  is  a  fcheme  defti- 
tute  of  proof.  The  mod  we  can  affert  is,  that 
it  is  pojible;  and  we  are  led  every  moment,  whe- 
ther we  will  or  no,  into  an  apprehenfion  of  the 
contrary.  If  we  believe  it  to  be  true,  we  ought 
to  act  in  every  inftance,  and  on  every  occafion, 
juft  as  if  it  were  falfe. — We  conclude  with  ob- 
ferving,  that  as  fome  have  denied  all  material, 
and  others  all  immaterial  fubltances,  each  affert- 
ing  one  or  the  other  only  to  be  real,  we  may  rea- 
fonably  believe  them  both  to  be  fo. 

Berkley's  Princ.  &  Dial.  paff. — Collier's 

Immat,  World. Baxter  on  the  Soul, 

vol.  ii.  §  2.  Ooh — Lord  Kaims's  Eff.  on 
the  Princ.  of  Morality  and  Nat.  Re  I. 
part  ii.Eff.  iii.  p.  237 — 239  *. 

*  A  controverfy  concerning  Berkley's  hypothecs  was  carried 
qp  forae  years  fince  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine.  The  fubjecl 
has  likewife  excited  the  particular  attention  and  confutation  of 
Dr.  Reid  and  Dr.  Beattie.  See  Dr.  Reid's  Inquiry  into  the 
Human  Mind.  See  alfo  his  Effays  on  the  Intellectual  Powers  of 
Man,  Eflay  ii.  ch.  10,  u.  p.  156 — 18c;  and  Beattie  on  the 
Immutability  of  Truth,  part  ii.  ch.  ii.  §  2.  p.  169 — 191. 
Quarto  edition. 
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Of  the  Nature  of  Moral  Virtue  in  general, 
and  the  Moral  Attributes  of  GOD.  Of 
the  fever al  Branches  of  Virtue,  and  the  Na- 
ture of  Civil  Government. 


AXIOM    XIII. 

FROM   the   ejfences  of  things  (the  ideas  of  lect 
which  immutably  exift  in  the  divine  mind)     lii. 
arife  certain  differences,  and  from  thecifcum- 
itances  in  which  they  are  placed,  certain  rela- 
tions,  infeparable  from   thofe  effences  or  cir- 
cumftances. 

AXIOM    XIV. 

The  actions  of  an  intelligent  being  may  agree 
or  difagree  with  the  nature,  circumfances  and  re- 
lations of  things  ;  or  in  other  words,  they  may 
with  refpect.  to  them  be  fit  or  unfit:  v.g.  Evil 
is  as  unfit  to  be  returned  for  good,  as  a  cubical 
cafe  is  unfit  exactly  to  contain  a  globe. 

DEFINITION     XXXVI. 

The  agreement  of  the  actions  of  any  intelligent 
being  with  the  nature,  circumftances,  and  rela- 
tion of  things,  is  called  the  moral  fitness,  or 
the  virtue  of  that  action ;  the  disagreement  is 
therefore  the  moral  unfitness,  or  vice. 

COROLLARY. 

There  is  really  and  neceffarily  a  moral  fitnefs 
in  fome  actions,  and  a  moral  unfitnefs  in  others. 
Vid.  Ax.  14. 

WijharVs  Reform.  Serm.  p.  5,  6. — Clarke 

at  Boyle's  Left.   p.  174—179*   i81-  — 

Letters  to  Dr.  Clarke,  p.  5 — 1 1 . — Chand. 

Vol.  I.  M  M* 
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Ref.  Semi.  p.  5 — 7,  14 — ly.—Benfon's 
Semi.  N°.  ii.  p.  40 — 45. — Dr.  Adams's 
Sermon  on  the  Nature  and  Obligation  of 
Virtue,  p.  3 — 6  *. 

scholiu  m. 

To  this  fome  have  objected  the  various  opi- 
nions of  learned  men,  and  the  difference  in  the 
laws  of  various  nations  concerning  right  and 
wrong. 

We  anfwer,  that  it  does  indeed  from  hence 
follow,  that  all  the  moral  fitneftes  of  things  are 
not  felf-evident ;  and  we  readily  allow,  that  in 
fome  cafes  it  may  be  very  difficult  to  pronounce 
concerning  them,  and  in  others  the  judgments 
of  men  may  be  fo  prejudiced  by  corrupt  affec- 
tions as  to  err,  though  the  cafes  themfelves  are 
very  clear.  Neverthelefs,  there  are  fome  things 
fo  plain,  that  they  were  never  denied  to  be  more 
fit  than  their  oppofites  :  nor  was  it  ever  com- 
manded or  allowed  by  any  known  law,  that 
every  man  might  plunder  or  murther  his  fellow- 
citizens  as  he  pleafed ;  that  no  faith  fliould  be 
kept,  or  compacts  performed,  &c. 

■  Locke's  EJf.  Li.  c.  iii.  §  9 — 12. — -Clarke 
at  Boyle's  Left.  p.  181 — 183. — Baffe- 
rau's  Phil.  Inq.  pafff. 

AXIOM     XV. 

The  actions  of  an  intelligent  being  appear  to 
have  a  beauty  or  excellency,  when  they  are 
morally  fit,  and  a  turpitude  and  deformity, 
when  they  are  morally  unlit. 

*  For  a  moft  elaborate  and  ample  vindication  of  the  doclrine 
of  moral  Fitnefles  and  Unfitneffes,  fee  Dr.  Price's  ««  Review  of 
the  principal  Queftions  and  Difficulties  in  Morals.'* 

+  This  objection  is  particularly  confidered  and  anfwered  in 
Dr.  Beattie's  Eflay  on  the  Immutability  of  Truth, 

SCHO- 
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SCHOLIUM      I. 

This  anfvvers  the  queltion,  "  What  are  moral 
ntnefTes  fit  for  ?"  Their  mutual  congruity  and 
harmony  is  as  fit  to  gain  the  approbation  of  an 
intelligent  mind,  as  mulic  to  pleafe  an  ear  that 
is  rightly  formed. 

Grove's  Wifd.  of  God,  p.  29.  Vol.  iv.  of  bis 
IVorks,  p.  44. — WijharVs  Ref  Serm.  p. 
1 1 — 15. — Chand.  Ref  Serm.  p.  27 — 31. 
Benf  Serm.  N°.  ii.  p.  48 — 50. 

SCHOLIUM      2. 

The  apprehenfion  of  that  beauty  or  deformity, 
which  arifes  in  the  mind  by  a  kind  of  natural 
infrincl,  previoufly  to  any  reafoning  upon  the 
remoter  confequences  of  actions,  has  been  with 
great  propriety  called  by  many  elegant  writers 
the  Moral  Senfe :  but  what  is  peculiar  in  fome 
of  their  notions  will  be  afterwards  ftated  and  ex- 
amined. 

Hut  chef  on  on  the  Faff.  p.  245 — 253.. 

DEFINITION    XXXVII. 

An  intelligent  agent  is  faid  to  be  obliged  tn 
reason,  to  that  which  appears  to  him  on  an 
impartial  enquiry  mod  honourable  and  decent ; 
and  to  be  obliged  in  interest,  to  that  which 
on  an  impartial  enquiry  (hall  appear  mod  con- 
ducive to  his  happinefs  on  the  whole. 

Balg.  Lazv  of  Truth,  p.  4 — 12.    In  the  vol. 
of  his  drafts,  p.  372 — 380. 

scholium. 
Though  an  obligation  in  reafon  and  intereft 
may  feem  diilindt,  yet  they  are,  at  lead  in  a 
great  meafure,  if  not  entirely,  connected  :  tor 
on  the  one  hand,  the  obligations  of  reafon,  ho- 
nour and  decency,  cannot  be  broken  through, 
without  fome  uneafinefs  to  a  mind  confcious  of 
the  violation  of  them;  and  on  the  other,  it  is  a 
M  2  reafonable, 
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reafonable,  decent  and  honourable  thing,  to  be 
influenced  by  a  regard  to  our  own  happinefs. 

DEFINITION    XXXVIII. 

The  moral  rectitude  or  virtue  of  any  be- 
ing confiirs,  in  acting  knowingly  and  defignedly 
in  a  manner  agreeable  to  the  moral  fitnefles  of 
things;  and  vice,  in  acting  contrary  to  them, 
when  they  are  or  might  have  been  known  to  him. 
Balg.   Inq.  into  the  Foundation   of  Moral 
Goodnefs,   part  i.    p.  30,  31.     Vol.  of 
"Tracts ,  p.  67. 

COROLLARY      I. 

There  is  a  beauty  infeparable  from  virtue  of 
character,  and  a  deformity  from  vice.  Compare 
Ax*  15.  and  Def.  36. 

Shaftejb.  Char.  vol.  ii.  p.  28 — 36. 

COROLLARY      2. 

Every  intelligent  being  capable  of  difcerning 
this  beauty  and  deformity,  is  in  reafon  obliged 
to  the  practice  of  virtue  in  every  inftance.  Com- 
pare Def.  2  7. 

Price* s  Review,  c.  6. — Burlamaguy'  s  Ele- 
menta,  part  i.   c.  v.  vi.  Part  ii.  f.  vii. 

COROLLARY    3. 

The  foundation  of  virtue  and  vice  cannot  de- 
pend upon  the  mere  will  of  any  being  whatfo- 
ever.     Vid.  Ax.  13,  14. 

Letters  to  Dr.  Clarke,  p.  n — 15. — Grove 
of  IVifd.  p.  23 — 26,  36 — 40.    Vol.  iv.  of 
his  Works,  c.  i.  §  1 — 2  *. — Mole's  Serm. 
of  Moral  Virtue,  p.  21 — 24,  27. 
scholium    1 . 
lect.       Nevertheless,  as  the  circumflances  of  things 
LIU,    vary,  the  fitnefs  of  actions  will  proportionably 
^•"V^vafy;  and  therefore  the  will  of  a  fuperior  may 

*  The  doctrine  of  the  third  corollary  is  ftrongly  afferted  and 
maintained  in  Dr.  Price's  work,  before  referred  to, 

make 
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make  fome  things  fit,  which  otherwife  would 
not  be  fo;  (v.g.  a  general's  command  to  a  foldier 
to  march  any  particular  way,  or  a  magiltrate  ap- 
pointing an  execution,  6?**)  but  while  the  fame 
circumftances  continue,  the  moral  fitnefs  of 
things  will  always  be  the  fame. 

Mole  on  Mor.  Virtue t  p.  27,  28. 

SCHOLIUM     2. 

To  what  is  faid  Cor.  3.  fome  have  objected, 
that  this  is  fetting  up  fomething  different  from, 
and  independent  on  the  divine  being,  to  be  the 
rule  of  his  actions. — But  it  is  replied,  that  as 
nothing  can  be  prior  to  God,  fo  nothing  diftinct 
from  his  nature  is  here  afferted  to  be  a  law  or 
rule  of  action  to  him.  We  cannot  fuppofe  the 
divine  mind  ever  to  have  been  without  ideas ; 
(for  then  God  would  have  been  without  know- 
ledge, and  without  volitions,  and  confequently 
without  action  5  all  which  are  mod  inconfiftent 
with  what  we  have  before  proved  concerning 
him: J  now  perfectly  difcerning  every  idea,  (Prop. 
23.)  he  mult  have  perfectly  difcerned  all  their 
relations,  and  therefore  among  the  reft  the  moral 
fitnefs  of  fome,  and  uitfitnefs  of  other  actions, 
in  fuch  and  fuch  fuppofed  circumftances:  fo  that 
on  the  whole,  it  is  no  more  injurious  to  the  di- 
vine beinp-  to  affert,  that  he  cannot  alter  his  own 
fenfe  of  fome  moral  fitneifcs,  than  that  he  cannot 
change  his  nature,  or  deftroy  his  being. 

Limejlr.  Left.  vol.  ii.  p.  579 — 58*. 

SCHOLIUM      3. 

Some  have  thought  themfelves,  on  the  pre- 
mifes  laid  down  above,  authorized  to  lay,  that 
fuppofing  God  to  change  his  mind  concerning 
thcie  things,  the  things  themfelves  would  never- 
theiefs  continue  the  fame. 

But  it  may  be  obferved  with  regard  to  fuch  a 

manner  of  expreflion,  that  if  we  confider  God  as 

M  j  exifhng 
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exifting  alone  and  prior  to  all  creation,  and  by  a 
change  of  mind  mean  only  a  change  of  will;  then 
to  fay,  the  things  themfelves  would  neverthelefs 
continue  the  fame,  is  only  faying,  that  God 
would  dill  continue  to  difcern  what  is  right, 
though  his  own  actions  were  contrary  to  his 
judgment;  which  is  a  trifling  proportion,  as 
well  as  a  blafphemous  hypothecs.  But  if  the 
fuppofition  be,  that  his  ideas  are  likewife  changed, 
this  would  fuppofe  the  former  ideas  totally  de- 
ftroyed,  feeing  there  would  be  no  other  mind  in 
which  they  could  exift;  and  then  all  the  relations 
and  fitnejjes  would  be  deftroyed  with  them.  But 
if  we  were  to  confider  other  minds  as  exifting, 
and  to  fuppofe  God  either  to  change  his  ideas, 
or  to  act  contrary  to  rectitude,  while  any  one  of 
his  creatures  retained  this  fenfc  of  it ;  it  is 
granted  that  virtue  would  frill  be  the  fame :  but 
if  it  be  hereafter  proved,  that  God  is  a  being  of 
perfect  rectitude,  (fince  we  have  already  demon- 
strated his  immutability,)  it  will  follow,  that  all 
thefe  fuppofitions  are  in  effect  no  other,  than  that 
God  mould  ceafc  to  be  God ;  and  are  fo  unrea- 
fonable  and  indecent,  that  they  ought  not  to  be 
made. 

Letters  to  Dr.  Clarke,  p.  14,  15*. 

SCHOLIUM      4. 

Tf  it  mould  be  hereafter  proved  to  be  the  will 
of  God,  that  all  rational  creatures  mould  profe- 
cute  virtue  ;  and  alfo  proved,  that  the  will  of 
God  lays  an  obligation  on  his  rational  creatures; 
then  from  hence  it  will  evidently  appear,  that 
no  man,  capable  of  knowing  God,  is  obliged  to 

*  At  the  time  when  Dr.  Clarke's  fcheme  of  eternal  Fitnefles 
was  in  general  eftimation,  fome  writers,  in  the  extravagance  of 
their  zeal  for  it,  exprefled  themfelves  in  very  ftrange  and  unjus- 
tifiable language,  and  fuch  as  the  doctor  himfelf  could  by  no 
means  have  approved.  The  trails  to  which  we  refer  have  juftly 
funk  into  oblivion. 

4  any 
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any  thing  by  the  moral  fitnefs  of  things,  to  which 
he  is  not  alfo  obliged  by  the  will  of  God. 

scholium    5 . 

If  it  be  farther  enquired,  whether  our  obliga- 
tions arifing  from  the  fitnefs  of  things,  be  ante- 
cedent to  thofe  arifing  from  the  will  of  God,  we 
anfwer, 

1.  If  God  will  the  univerfal  virtue  of  all  his 
rational  creatures,  he  mult  will  it  from  the  nrft 
moment  of  their  exiftence;  and  taking  the  mat- 
ter in  a  general  view,  no  obligation  in  order  of 
time  can  be  prior  to  that  arifing  from  his  will, 
nor  reach  farther,  fince  univerfal  virtue  compre- 
hends all  moral  fitneffes. 

a.  It  muff,  be  acknowledged,  that  our  fenfe  of 
the  fitnefs  of  fome  things  may  be  prior  to  our  difc 
covery  of  the  exiftence  and  nature  of  God ;  and 
that  in  proportion  to  the  degree  in  which  that 
fenfe  is  more  or  lefs  ftrong,  there  will  be  a  cor- 
refpondent  degree  of  obligation  :  nay  it  is  hard 
to  fay,  how  any  one  could  know  that  he  ought  to 
do  a  thing,  which  he  knew  to  be  the  will  of  God, 
unlefs  he  had  fome  previous  fenfe  of  obligation 
in  reafon  or  intereft,  on  which  fuch  a  conviction 
mould  be  founded. 

3.  Nevertheless,  as  children  apprehend  the 
ideas  of  things ,  fooner  than  they  learn  the  names 
of  complex,  moral  modes,  the  eafieft  and  beft  way 
of  forming  them  to  a  fenfe  of  virtue  will  be,  to 
give  them  an  early  fenCe  of  the  being  and  perfec- 
tions of  God,  according  to  their  feeble  capacities 
of  apprehending  them  ;  reprefenting  it  as  his 
command,  that  they  mould  do  every  thing  they 
know  to  be  good,  and  forbear  every  thing  they 
know  to  be  evil.     But 

4.  As  to  the  order  of  our  conception  of  things, 
when  we  come  to  examine  them  in  riper  years, 
if  the  rectitude  of  God  mould  hereafter  be  proved 
to  us  on  the  one  hand,  and  our  obligation  to 

M  4  *t>ey 
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obey  him  on  the  other;  then  when  we  know  any 
thing  to  be  fit,  we  know  it  to  be  the  will  of 
God;  and  when  we  know  it  to  be  the  will  of 
God,  we  know  it  to  be  fit  for  us  to  do  in  pre- 
fent  circumftances :  and  therefore  we  need  not 
be  very  nice  in  adjufting,  on  which  of  thefe 
things  the  greateft  itrefs  is  to  be  laid ;  fince  we 
fhould  then  confider  the  will  of  God  not  merely 
as  an  arbitrary  thing,  but  as  the  will  of  a  wife 
and  a  righteous  being.  And  it  is  certain,  that 
whatever  might  be  conceived  as  fit  from  other 
abifract  coniiderations,  will  appear  yet  more  fit, 
when  conftdered  as  the  will  of  fuch  a  being:  fo 
that  a  regard  to  the  divine  authority,  in  doing  a 
thing,  can  never  diminish  the  degree  of  virtue 
in  an  action,  but  will  always  increafe  the  fenfe 
of  obligation  to  it. 

Wright  againft  Mole,  -p.  41 — 43. 

SCHOLIUM      6. 

On  the  whole  it  is  proper  to  obferve,  that 
great  care  fhould  be  taken,  efpecially  in  popular 
difcpurfes,  that  we  do  not  make  any  falfe  fup- 
pofitions  of  God's  being  changed  from  what  we 
know  him  immutably  to  be;  that  we  do  not  re- 
prefent  him  as  under  the  reftraint  of  fomething 
fuperior  to  himfclf;  nor  ourfelves  as  under 
greater  obligations  to  fomething  elfe  than  we  are 
under  to  God.  k  is  much  more  proper  to  fay, 
(if  the  rectitude  of  the  diyine  being  be  proved) 
that  his  unerring  judgment  is  the  rule  of  his  ac- 
tions, and  his  will  as  directed  by  it,  (however 
that  will  may  be  known,)  the  rule  of  ours  ;  and 
the  foundation  of  moral  good  and  evil  fhould  be 
afTerted,  not  to  be  previous  to,  or  merely  confe- 
quent  upon,  but  infeparably  connecled  with  the 
immutable  will, pf  God. 

Wright  againft  Mole ,  p.  27 — 30,  44 — 51. 

—  Locke's  Eff.  I.  ii.   c.  xwni.—Warb. 

Div.  Leg.  vol.  i.  p.  36—53. BotVs 

Anfzver 
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Anfwer  to  JVarb.  p.  228,  ad  fin.  praf. 
p.  232—239. 

DEFINITION    XXXIX. 

Moral  rectitude  is  generally  called  holiness,  lect. 
when  applied  to  God;  virtue,  when  applied  to    liv. 
the  creature.  uvu 

Jof.  Mede's  Works,  p.  8,  9*. 

SCHOLIUM. 

Virtue  is  fometimes  taken  in  a  more  limited 
fenfc,  for  the  duties  we  owe  to  our/elves  and  our 
fellow-creatures :  and  then  Religion  is  put  to  fig— 
nify  the  duties   we  owe  more  immediately  to 

god. 

AXIOM     XVI. 

Where  there  is  any  moral  turpitude  in  the  ac- 
tions of  a  rational  being,  it  is  (ceteris  paribus") 
proportionable  to  the  degree,  in  which  fuch  a 
being  underftands  the  relations  of  things,  and  is 
free  from  temptation  to  act  contrary  to  them. 

PROPOSITION    XLIV. 

God  is  a  being  of  perfect  holiness,  i.  e.  of 
the  higheft  moral  rectitude. 

DEMONSTRATION. 

Prop.  33-1 1.  His  infinite  underftanding  mud 
enable  him  to  difcern  all  the  relations  of  things 
as  they  really  are. 

Prop.  31.(2.  He  is  almighty,  and  therefore 
has  nothing  to  fear. 

Prop.  38.I3.  He  is  perfectly  happy,  and  there- 
fore has  nothing  to  hope. 

2,  3.I4.  He  is  infinitely  removed  from  all 
temptation  to  act  contrary  to  moral  rectitude. 

*  Jofeph  Mede,  in  the  paflage  referred  to,  did  not  mean  phi- 
lofophically  to  define  the  moral  Reditude  of  God,  but  to  de- 
fcribe,  in  general,  his  fingular  Greatnefs  and  Holinefs. 

■-  i>  4- 
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i,  4.  Ax.  16.I5.  It  would  be  highly  difhonour- 
able  to  the  divine  being,  to  fuppofe  him  in  any 
refpect  to  deviate  from  the  exacted  rectitude  in 
his  actions. 

6.  Without  any  temptation  or  advantage,  to 
deviate  from  moral  rectitude,  muft  fill  the  mind 
of  the  divine  being  with  uneafy  reflections  upon 
it.     Def.  37.  Schoi. 

6.J7.  It  would  be  inconfiftent  with  the  divine 
felicity. 

5,  7.(8.   Valet  propofitio. 

Letters  to  Dr.  Clarke,  p.  15 — 28. — Scott's 
Chrift.  Life,  vol.  ii.  p.  361 — 364. — ■ 
Works,  vol.  i.  p.  327. — Tillotf.  Works, 
vol.  ii.  p.  662. 

COROLLARY      I. 

It  is  reafonable  to  believe  that  it  is  the  will  of 
God,  that  all  created  beings,  that  are  capable  of 
virtue,  mould  make  it  the  great  object  of  pur- 

fuit. 

COROLLARY     2. 

Since  God  is  a  being  of  almighty  power,  and 
has  the  final  happinefs  or  mifery  of  all  creatures 
in  his  hands,  every  creature  capable  of  virtue 
muft  be  obliged  in  intereft,  as  well  as  reafon,  to 
cultivate  the  practice  of  it :  (Vid.  Cor.  i.)  and 
thus  it  appears,  that  virtue  and  felf-love  can 
only  be  perfectly  reconciled  by  religion.  See 
Dr.  Watts'%  pamphlet  on  the  fubject;  or  his 
Works,  vol.  iii.  p.  715,  Sec. 

COROLLARY      3. 

Whatfoever  (hall  hereafter  be  proved  a  branch 
of  virtue,  and  does  not  imply  fome  degree  of 
weaknefs  and  dependence  in  the  being  by  whom 
it  is  to  be  practifed,  is  undoubtedly  to  be  found 
in  God. 

COR- 
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COROLLARY      4. 

If  we  fee  God  in  fact  doing  any  thing,  we  may 
aflure  ourfelves  that  it  is  agreeable  to  the  reafon 
of  things  that  it  fhould  be  done,  though  we  can- 
not fhew  how  it  agrees  ;  and  though  there  may 
be  fome  objections  to  it,  which,  in  cohfequencc 
of  the  imperfection  of  our  views,  we  are  notable 
to  anfwer. 

ButL  Anal,  part  i.  c.  vii. 

SCHOLIUM. 

It  may  perhaps  be  queried,  whether  this  rec- 
titude of  the  divine  being  be  necejfary,  i.  e,  whe- 
ther God  can  do  what  is  morally  unfit. 

Anf.  God  has  a  natural  power  to  do  what  is 
mod  unfit  for  him  to  do,  if  we  confider  merely 
the  action  itfelf;  v.  g.  to  put  a  period  to  the 
exiftence  of  the  moft  excellent  creature,  &c.  but 
confidering  all  the  circumftances  of  an  evil  ac- 
tion, which  cannot  but  be  known  to  him,  he 
cannot  fo  oppofe  and  contradict  himfelf  as  to  do 
it :  for  it  is  as  impoflible  for  a,  free  agent,  of  per- 
fect immutable  rectitude,  to  act  contrary  to  rea- 
fon, t.  K  to  deftroy  its  own  rectitude,  as  for 
neceflary  exiftence  to  deftroy  its  own  being ; 
and  if  the  rectitude  of  God  were  not  immutable, 
then  he  might  be  changed  from  a  moft  benevo- 
lent to  a  moft  malevolent  being,  from  a  moft 
faithful  to  a  moft  perfidious  being;  which  furely 
is  as  inconfiftent  with  felf-exiftence,  as  a  change 
from  knowledge  to  ignorance,  or  from  power  to 
weaknefs.  Nevertheless  God  may  freely  chufe 
this  or  that  action,  out  of  many  others  equally 
good  and  fit. 

Clarke  at  Boyle's  Lecl.    p.    1 1  <; — 119.  p. 

1 1  o — 1 1 4.  Ed.  6. Grove  on  IVijdom, 

p.  30 — 33. — Works,  voL  iv.  p.  46 — 49. 
— Mole's  Found,  of  Virt.  p.  24. — IVright 
againjl  Mole,  p.  8,  9,  22—25. 

DEFI- 
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DEFINITION    XL. 

lect.      That  being  may  be  faid  to  bel  perfe&ly  good 
lv.     or  benevolent,  who  promotes  the  happinefs  of 
y^^TKJ  others  fo  far  as  it  is  fit  to  be  promoted. 

PROPOSITION     XLV. 

God  is  perfectly  Good. 
DEMONSTRATION. 

1.  We  fee  a  great  deal  of  happinefs  in  the 
creation,  of  which  God  is  the  author ;  and  ge- 
nerally fpeaking,  thofe  things  which  contain 
difplays  of  art  and  wifdom,  are  calculated  to 
promote  the  happinefs  of  his  creatures:  under 
which  he^d  we  are  to  rank  the  benevolent  in- 
ftincts,  which  he  has  implanted  in  the  human 
mind. 

2.  We  fee  no  mixture  of  evil,  from  whence 
good  may  not  proceed  ;  and  are  fure  that  in 
many  inftances  good  does  actually  proceed  from 
thofe  things  w7hich  have  the  appearance  of  evil. 

3.  The  greater!  part  of  thofe  evils  which  we 
here  obferve  arife  from  the  abufe  of  human  li- 
berty, and  therefore  are  not  directly  to  be  charged 
upon  God.     Prop.  16. 

1,  2,  3.I4.  If  we  judge  by  the  phenomena  of 
nature,  /.  e.  by  the  divine  works  of  creation  and 
providence  obvious  to  us,  it  feems  that  God  is  a 
good  being. 

5.  God  is  fo  great,  as  to  have  no  need  of  feek- 
ing  his  own  happinefs  in  the  caufelefs  mifery  of 
his  creatures  ;  nor  is  it  a  conceivable  thing  how 
he  mould  take  any  pleafure  in  it,  or  how  he 
could  be  happy  with  a  fuppofed  malignant  dif- 
pofition. 

6.  Benevolence  is  the  great  glory  of  a  rational 
being,  and  without  it,  no  other  perfection  can 
appear  amiable  and  honourable. 

Gr.  4. 
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Gr.  4  and  5.  Prop.  38.  and  Gr.  6.  Prop.  27. 
Dem.  1.  Cor.  2.I7.  We  have  reafon  to  believe 
that  God  is  perfectly  good.      <$>.  E.  D. 

Wilk.  Nat.  Rel.  p.   135 — 139.  p.   119 — 

122.  Ed.  7. Clarke  at  Boyle's  Lecl. 

p.  113. — Collib.  Inq.  p.  68—71.   Ed.  3. 

p.  81—84.— 'Clarke1 's  Poft.  Works,  vol.  i. 

p.    321—  327,    337—341.    Ott.— Bays 

on  Div.  Benev.  p.  20 — 29. Abern. 

Serm.  vol.  ii.  A^°.  2  *. 

SCHOLIUM       I. 

The  great  objection  to  this,  is  the  mixture  of 
evil  in  the  world,  natural  evil,  /.  e.  pain,  and 
moral  evil,  /*.  e.  vice  :  (Vid.  Def.  38.)  and  it  is 
queftioned,  how  far  the  exiftence  and  prevalence 
of  it  in  fo  great  a  degree  can  be  reconcileable 
with  what  has  been  faid  of  the  divine  goodnefs, 
fince  God  has  already  been  proved  an  almighty 
being. 

Anf.  1.  We  cannot  poflibly  judge  as  to  the 
proportion  there  is  between  the  quantity  of  hap- 
pinefs  and  mifery  in  the  creation,  merely  from 
what  we  obferve  in  this  part  of  it,  which  is  our 
own  abode.  There  may  perhaps  be  regions  in- 
comparably more  extenlive  and  populous,  in 
which  neither  natural  nor  moral  evil  are  known, 
at  leaft  by  experience. 

2.  It  is  poffible  there  is  no  evil  of  any  kind, 
from  which  a  degree  of  good  may  not  proceed, 
more  than  fufficient  to  counterbalance  it. 

3.  When  moral  evil  has  been  introduced, 
which  (as  was  obferved  above,  gr.  3.)  might  be 
by  the  ufe  of  liberty  in  free  creatures,  then 
penal  evil  is  on  the  whole  good,  and  well  fuited 
to  a  ftate  of  difcipline,  which  may  poflibly  in 

*  For  a  curious  and  valuable  tracl:  on  this  fubjecl,  fee  Dr. 
Thomas  Balguy's  Divine  Benevolence  afferted  and  vindicated. 

thofe 
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thofe  c i re um fiances  be  intended  as  a  proper  in- 
troduction to  a  ftate  of  enjoyment. 

4.  The  fcheme  of  things  which  we  now  fee 
may  perhaps  be  continually  growing  better  and 
better ;  not  to  fay,  that  for  aught  certainly  ap- 
pears by  the  light  of  nature,  the  time  may  come, 
when  all  natural  and  moral  evil  may  ceafe. 

ReL  of  Nat.  p.  71,  72.- Baxt.  Works, 

vol.  ii.  p.  37 — $y,  90,  9£. Scott's 

Chriftian  Life,  vol.  ii.  p.  245 — 249.— 
Works,  vol.  i.  p.  283. — Balg.  on  Div. 
Reel,  p.  31—33,  38— 40.— Gratis,  p. 
241 — 243,  249 — 251. — Leibnitz  Theod. 

vol.    i.    p.    83 — 85. Mandev.   Free 

'Thoughts,    p.   99 — 102. — Maim.    More 

Nevoch.  part  iii.  c.  xii. Travels  of 

Cyrus,  p.  248—258.  1 2 mo. — Halle t  on 
Script,  vol.  ii.  p.  310 — 318. — Abern. 
Serm.  vol.  ii.  JV°.  3. — S.  Clarke  on  the 
Orig.  of  Nat.  Evil,  pr<ef.  p.  60 — 77, 
&  p.  160,  ad  fin. — Bonefs  Contempla- 
tion of  Nature. 

scholium     2. 

It  will  Hill  be  demanded,  why  was  moral  evil 
permitted  ?  To  this  it  is  generally  anfwered,  that 
it  was  the  refult  of  natural  liberty  ;  and  it  was 
fit,  that  among;  all  the  other  dalles  and  orders 
of  being,  fome  fhould  be  formed  pofTefTed  of 
this,  as  it  conduces  to  the  harmony  of  the  uni- 
verfe,  and  to  the  beautiful  variety  of  beings  in 
it. 

Yet  ftill  it  is  replied,  why  did  not  God  pre- 
vent this  abufe  of  liberty?  One  would  not  wil- 
lingly fay,  that  he  is  not  able  to  do  it,  without 
violating  the  nature  of  his  creatures ;  nor  is  it 
polTible  that  any  fhouid  prove  this.  It  is  com- 
monly faid,  that  he  permitted  it,  in  order  to 
extract  from  thence  greater  good.  But  it  may 
be  farther  queried,  could  he  not  have  produced 

that 
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that  greater  good  without  fuch  a  means  ?  Could 
he  not  have  fecured  among  all  his  creatures  uni- 
verfal  good  and  univerfal  happinefs,  in  full  con- 
fiftency  with  the  liberty  he  had  given  them  ?  I 
acknowledge  I  fee  no  way  of  anfwering  this 
queftion,  but  by  faying,  he  had  indeed  a  natural 
power  of  doing  it,  but  that  he  faw  it  better  not 
to  do  it,  though  the  reafons  upon  which  it  ap- 
peared preferable  to  him  are  entirely  unknown 
to  us. 

Pope's  Ethic  Epift.  N°.  i.  ver.  43 — 60.  £s? 

123 — 172. — Fofter'sSerm.  vol.  ii.  iV0.  i. 

— Clarke  on   the    Orig.    of  Mor.   Evil. 

prccf  p.  122 — 140.  &  p.  182—198  *. 

SCHOLIUM      7. 

Some  have  thought  it  more  for  the  honour  of 
the  divine  being  to  fay,  that  the  nature  of  things 
is  fuch,  that  the  happinefs  of  the  whole  fyftem 
will  be  more  effectually  promoted  by  the  mifery 
of  fome  part  of  it ;  and  therefore,  that  perfect 
benevolence  would  induce  the  creator  to  chu fc 
fuch  a  mixed  fcheme  rather  than  another  in 
which  there  fhould  have  been  unmixed  virtue 
and  happinefs. — But  granting  that  there  is  no 
evil,  from  which  an  equal  or  greater  degree  of 
good  may  not  proceed,  (SchoL  1.  gr.  2.)  yet  it 
may  juftly  be  alked,  what  is  here  meant  by  the 
nature  of  things,  or  how  can  it  poflibly  be  ima- 
gined or  believed,  that  a  greater  fum  of  happi- 
nefs fhould  arife  from  the  mixture  of  evil,  than 
omnipotence  could  have  produced  fome  other 

*  To  the  writers  here  referred  to  may  be  added  Bonet's 
"  Contemplation  of  Nature."  Among  the  works  which  exag- 
gerate the  evils  of  mankind,  in  order  to  promote  atheiftical  pur- 
pofes,  may  be  reckoned  the  "  Syfteme  de  la  Nature/'  afcribed 
to  Mirabeau  the  father.  On  the  queltion,  Why  God  did  not 
prevent  the  abufe  of  liberty  ?  no  oneds  more  fceptically  copious 
than  Bayle,  in  feveral  articles  of  his  Hiftorical  Dictionary,  and 
particularly  under  the  heads  of  Manichxans  and  Paulicians. 

way ; 
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way ;  or  how  can  the  view  or  experience  of  mi- 
fery  be  neceffary  to  give  a  virtuous  being  a  more 
exquifite  relifh  of  happinefs  *  ? 

scholium    4. 

If  we  Hill  remain  diiTatisfied  with  the  reply 
given  to  the  objection,  SchoL  1.  it  feems  that 
the  chief  reafon  is,  that  we  are  apt  to  go  on  the 
miftaken  principle,  that  God  muft  needs  raife 
the  happinefs  of  the  univerfe  to  the  highefl  pof- 
iible  degree.  But  we  are  to  remember,  on  the 
one  hand,  that  God  is  a  being  of  infinite  power, 
(Prop.  31.)  and  on  the  other,  that  to  be  created 
implies  to  be  limited in  point  of  happinefs,  as  well 
as  of  power;  and  to  be  pofleiTed  of  fome  limited 
degree  of  happinefs,  neceflarily  implies  a  poffi- 
bility  of  receiving  fome  higher  degrees  of  it  from 
an  almighty  power  ;  fo  that  it  can  never  be  faid, 
that  God  has  done  his  utmolt  for  the  happinefs 
of  any  particular  creature,  or  of  the  univerfe  in 
general :  and  this  is  fo  far  from  being  a  reflection 
on  him,  that  it  is  indeed  his  glory.  Whatever 
the  number  of  creatures  be,  it  might  have  been 
multiplied  to  and  beyond  any  given  degree ; 
there  might  have  been  as  many  beings  of  the 
highefl  order  of  all,  as  there  are  of  them  and  alf 
the  fubordinate  claffes ;  and  whatever  were  fup- 
pofed  to  have  been  done,  there  would  ftill  have 
been  room  for  the  inquiry,  why  was  not  more 
done :  and  if  the  anfvver  is  not  to  be  refolved 
into  mere  fovereign  pleafure,  as  perhaps  it  may,, 
then  it  muft  be  referred  into  fome  reafon  un- 
known to  us  5  for  the  reafon  cannot  be,  that  the 

*  For  the  writers  who  maintain  that  both  the  natural  and 
moral  evil  exifting  in  the  world  are  eflential  parts  of  the  belt  pof- 
fible  fyftem,  recourfe  may  be  had  to  Hartley,  Prieftley,  Cooper* 
and  Godwin,  Soame  Jenyns  may  in  part  be  mentioned  in  this 
view. 

happinefs 
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happinefs    of  the  whole  would  have  been  lefs, 

which  in  this  cafe  it  is  a  contradiction  to  affert. 

Boyle  on  Venerat.p.  88,  89. — Bayes  on  Div. 

Ben. p.  65—70. — Fenelon's  Phil.  Works , 

vol.  ii.  p.  70 — 82.  prof.  §  9,  10.  p.  72 

— 76. — Leibnitz  Theod.  vol.  ii.  p%  2:1, 

SCHOLIUM      5. 

To  this  wTay  of  dating  the  divine  goodnefs,  as 
purfuing  the  happinefs  of  the  creation  fo  far  as  it 
is  fit  to  be  purfued,  it  is  objected,  that  nothing 
can  be  fit,  but  what  tends  to  produce  happinefs ; 
and  that  no  being  can  be  perfectly  good,  unlefs 
he  does  all  the  good  he  can  poflibly  do.  But 
this  lad  principle  cannot,  for  the  reafon  above- 
mentioned,  be  allowed,  when  we  fpeak  of  an  al- 
mighty agent. 

On  the  whole,  it  mud  be  owned  to  be  a  confi- 
derable  difficulty.  Neverthelefs,  we  are  fure  there 
is  a  mixture  of  evil  in  the  world  ;  and  it  becomes 
us  ferioufly  to  confider,  whether  it  be  more  ho- 
nourable to  God,  or  decent  in  us  to  fay,  that  he 
could  have  prevented  it,  though  for  fome  wife 
but  unknown  reafon  he  did  not  chufe  to  do  it ; 
or  to  fay,  he  could  not  have  prevented  it,  with- 
out chufing  a  fcheme,  in  confequence  of  which 
his  creation  might  have  been  lefs  happy  than  it 
now  is. 

Balg.  on  Div.  Reef.  p.  23 — jo.     Traffs 

p.  241 — 248. — Bayes  on  Div.  Bene  v.  p. 

29—33. — Grove  on   Wifd.   p.  59 — 80. 

IVorksy  vol.  iv.  p.  72 — 100. 

SCHOLIUM      6. 

It  may  not  be  improper  here  to  take  fome  no- 
tice of  the  celebrated  controverfy,  between  Mr. 
Balguy,  Mr.  Bayes  and  Mr.  Grove,  concerning 
the  Spring  of  the  divine  affions.  Balguy  refers 
them  all  to  Reclitude,  Bayes  to  Benevolence,  and 

Vol.  I.  N  Grove 
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Grove  to  Wifdom.  There  is  fomething  which 
well  deferves  an  attentive  perufal  in  their  writ- 
ings  on  this  fubjecl:,  of  which  we  fhall  give  a 
fhort  abftract  in  the  following  icholia,  fo  far  as 
they  relate  to  the  prefent  quellion  *. 

Balguy  maintains,  that  God  always  does  that 
which  is  right  and  fit,  and  that  all  his  moral  at- 
tributes, viz.  juftice>  truth,  faithfulnefs,  mercy, 
patience,  &c.  are  but  fo  many  different  modi- 
fications of  reclitude.  He  thinks  it  mod:  agree- 
able to  the  divine  fimplicity,  and  mod  honour- 
able to  God,  to  conceive  of  him  as  always  in- 
fluenced by  this  uniform  principle;  and  that 
this  manner  of  conceiving  of  him  would  prevent 
much  confufion  in  our  ideas,  which  arifes  from 
eonfidering  his  different  attributes  as  having  dif- 
ferent interefts  and  claims. 

Div.  Reel.  p.  3 — 8.  Tracls,  p.  212 — » 
217. 
He  grants  that  the  communication  of  good  is  one 
great  and  right  end  of  the  creator  ;  but  maintains 
that  it  is  not  the  only  end  :  he  ultimately  aims  at 
bis  own  gloryy  i.  e.  the  complacential  approba- 
tion of  his  own  actions,  arifing  from  a  confei- 
oufnefs  of  having  inviolably  preferved  a  due  de- 
corum, order  and  beauty  in  his  works  :  and  if 
ever  the  happinefs  of  any  particular  creature,  or 
of  the  whole  fyftem  interfere  with  this,  (as  he 
thinks  it  fometimes  may)  it  muff  fo  far  give  way 
to  it. 

Div.   Reel,  p,  20 — 25.    Gratis ,  p.  219 — 
222. 

*  This  controverfy,  though  much  celebrated  in  its  time,  is 
now  nearly  forgotten.  There  have  lately  been  few  or  no  fpecific 
{peculations  concerning  the  Spring  of  Aclion  in  the  Deify,  any 
farther  than  as  it  has  generally  been  referred  by  recent  philofo- 
phrrs  to  Benevolence.  The  traces,  however,  of  Balguy  and 
Grove,  as  well  as  of  Mr.  ftayes,  may  ftill  deferve  the  attention 
of  a  itudent,  fince  they  contain  many  importaut  fentiments  re- 
lative to  the  divine  conduft. 
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This  leads  liim  into  fome  reflections  on  the 
nature  of  beauty  and  order,  in  which  he  main- 
tains that,  they  are  real  and  abfolute  in  thcm- 
felves,  and  are  not  merely  relative  to  our  facul- 
ties -,  otherwife,  why  this  wonderful  apparatus, 
this  profuiion  of  art  and  (kill  in  the  univerfe? 
He  contends  that  Dr.  Hut  chef  on  grants  this,  when 
he  places  all  beauty  in  uniformity  amidjl  variety. 
Now  whatever  is  beautiful  in  the  univerfe,  the 
creator  muft  fee  it,  and  have  a  perfect  view  of 
all  that  is  amiable  and  delightful  in  it.  He  con- 
cludes this  part  of  his  difcourfe  with  obferving, 
that  to  fuppofe  all  the  beauty,  order  and  har- 
mony of  the  univerfe  fubfervient  to  the  happinefs 
of  living  creatures,  is  hardly  to  be  reconciled 
with  the  appearance  of  things :  fo  that  on  the 
whole,  the  increafe  of  happinefs ,  and  love  of 
order,  being  both  agreeable  to  the  rectitude  and 
perfection  of  the  divine  nature,  are  joint  ends, 
blended  together  both  in  the  works  of  creation 
and  providence. 

Div.Recl.  p.  16 — 23.     Tracts,  p.  223— 
230. 

SCHOLIUM      7. 

To  this  Mr.  Bayes  objects,  that  to  confider  God 
firit  in  general  as  doing  all  that  is  right,  and 
then  to  deduce  his  particular  moral  attributes, 
as  branches  of  this  univerfal  rectitude  of  his  na- 
ture, is  going  farther  about  than  is  necelfary, 
and  leaves  particular  attributes  entangled  in  juft 
the  fame  difficulty  as  before.  But  if  it  were 
otherwife,  he  fays,  that  as  nothing  can  be  fit 
but  what,  tends  to  promote -happinefs,  the  beft 
idea  we  can  entertain  of  the  rectitude  of-God,  is 
a  difpofition  in  him  to  promote  the  general  hap- 
pinefs of  the  univerfe ;  and  that  we  may  as  well 
confider  all  the  other  moral  attributes  as  com- 
prehended in  this,  and  different  modifications 
of  it,  as  to  confider  them  united  in  Balgafs  view 
N  2  of 
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of  rectitude  ;  but  with  this  advantage,  that  here 
we  fhall  have  fomething  certain  to  depend  upon; 
whereas  it  mud  throw  the  mind  into  perpetual 
perplexity,  if  (for  ought  we  know)  God  may 
have  fome  ends  in  his  actions  and  difpenfations, 
entirely  different  from  and  perhaps  oppofite  to 
the  happinefs  of  his  creatures. 

Bayes  on  Div.  Benev.  p.  7 — 19. 
As  for  the  ideas  of  order  and  beauty,  he  feems 
to  query  whether  thofe  objects  which  appear 
beautiful  to  us  may  appear  fo  to  the  divine  mind. 
He  thinks  that  the  only  glory,  which  God  can 
propofe  as  the  end  of  his  actions,  is  the  appro- 
bation of  his  own  benevolent  mind,  as  acting  al- 
ways in  fuch  a  manner  as  fhall  be  moft  for  the 
happinefs  of  the  creation.  He  urges  feveral  ob- 
jections againft  Balguy's  notion  of  beauty,  which 
it  is  not  necefTary  to  contract  here,  left  we  de- 
viate too  much  from  the  principal  queftion. 

Bayes  ib.  p.  i>Z — 44- — Relig.  of  Nat.  p*  116 
—119. 

On  the  whole,  he  concludes  that  the  divine 
benevolence  is  not  to  be  ftated,  as  <c  an  un- 
ts  bounded  inclination  to  communicate  the  high- 
Cf  eft  degree  of  happinefs,"  which  is  a  contra- 
diction, as  it  would  be  to  fuppofe  the  greateft 
poflible  triangle  actually  defcribed  ;  (Compare 
ScboL  4.)  but  cf  as  a  kind  affection  towards  his 
"  creatures,  inclining  him  to  confer  upon  that 
f<  univerfe  which  he  has  made  (and  which  he 
f(  might  have  created  or  not,  or  have  created 
"  with  inferior  or  fu  peri  or  capacities  for  happi- 
"  nefs)  the  greateft  happinefs  of  which  it  is  ca- 
"  pable."  But  if  it  be  afked,  why  it  was  nor 
made  capable  of  more,  he  fuppofes  that  muft  be 
referred  into  the  will  and  pleafurc  of  God. 

Bayes  ib.  p.  70,  71. 

SCHO- 
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SCHOLIUM      8. 

Mr.  Grove  refers  all  into  the  wifdom  of  God,  lect. 
which  he  fays  is  Cf  the  knowledge  that  God  has  lviii. 
<f  of  what  is  fitting  or  unfit  to  be  chofen  in  every  ^VNJ 
"  imaginable  circumftance  ;"  and  taking  it  for 
granted  that  he  is  under  no  wrong  bias,  con- 
cludes that  he  always  chufes  according  to  this 
fitnefs.  He  adds,  that  nothing  can  be  fit  to  be 
chofen  by  any  being,  but  what  has  fome  refer- 
ence to  happinefs,  either  that  of  the  agent  or 
fome  other  3  and  that  beauty  and  order  arc  nothing 
any  farther  than  as  they  tend  to  communicate 
pleafure  to  percipient  beings :  therefore  the  end 
of  God  in  the  creation  mult  be  happinefs ;  as  to 
the  degree  and  manner  of  attaining  it,  fuited  to 
the  faculties,  dependencies  and  freedom  of  his 
rational  creatures.  On  the  whole,  he  fuppofes 
it  muft  be  apparently  fit,  that  no  reafonable 
creature  Ihould  be  made  miferable,  before  he  de- 
ferves  it.  He  farther  adds,  that  he  fhould  be 
made  for  happinefs;  but  that  he  fhould  be  ob- 
liged as  reafonable  and  free  to  chufe  reafon  as  his 
guide  to  it :  and  if  he  will  not  be  perfuaded  to 
take  the  right  way,  it  is  fit  he  ihould  be  left  to 
the  ill  conlequences  of  his  own  wrong  choice* 
All  this  therefore  he  fuppofes  God  muft  will. 

Grove  on  IVifd.  p.  i — 7.      Works ,  vol.  iv„ 
p.  7 — 13. — Rel.  of  Nat.  p.  116. 

As  Bayes  and  others  have  maintained,  that  be- 
nevolence is  a  kind  inclination  or  affection  in  God, 
Grove  endeavours  to  prove,  that  properly  fpeak- 
ing,  there  is  no  inclination  in  him  ;  and  main- 
tains,  that  to  fuppofe  fuch  an  inclination  as  de- 
pends not  on  the  previous  act  of  the  divine  un- 
derftanding,  will  be  in  effect  imputing  to  him  a 
blind  and  irrational  propenfity;  and  that  nothing 
could  be  more  difnonourable  to  the  Divine  Being, 
than  univerfally  to  aflign  this  reafon  for  his  con- 
duct: in  any  inftance,  <(  that  he  was  inclined,  or 
N  3  bad 
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cc  had  a  mind  to  do  it."  But  he  farther  main- 
tains it,  as  probable  at  lead,  that  there  are  no 
inclinations  in  God  at  all  diitincl  from  his  actual 
volitions,  but  that  the  actings  of  the  divine  will 
are  immediately  and  inseparably  connected  with 
thofe  of  his  underltanding :  to  fuppofe  the  con- 
trary, he  thinks  would  in  effect  be  fuppofing, 
that  reafon  would  not  be  fufficient  to  determine 
the  divine  mind.  If  any  determination  be  faid 
to  have  proceeded  from  fuch  inclination,  that 
coincides  entirely  with  the  former  exploded  hy- 
pothecs of  blind  inclination  :  but  if  it  be  faid, 
the  action  proceeded  partly  from  reafon  and 
partly  from  inclination,  he  afferts,  that  it  may 
as  well  be  fuppofed  to  proceed  entirely  from 
reafon. 

Grove  ib.  p.  14 — 23.      Works,  vol.  iv.  p. 

22 — 3 1. Balg.  Div.  Reft,  p.  9,  10. 

"■Tracts,  p.  217,  218. 

Hence  Mr.  Grove  infers  in  the  procefs  of  his 
difcourfe  feveral  things,  relating  to  the  di- 
vine liberty,  the  origin  of  evil,  the  divine  hap- 
pinefs,  and  the  duties  of  natural  religion,  which 
havcbeen  or  will  be  referred  to,  fo  far  as  there 
appears  any  thing  peculiarly  remarkable  in 
them. 

scholium    9 . 

trom  the  furvey  we  have  taken  of  this  con- 
troverfy,  it  may  be  natural  to  make  the  follow- 
ing remarks. 

1.  That  each  of  thefe  ingenious  writers  difco- 
vers  a  pious  temper,  a  concern  for  the  honour 
of  the  Divine  Being,  and  the  advancement  of 
virtue  in  the  world. 

2.  That  they  all  acknowledge  that  God  does 
/  always  what  is  right  and  good  :  nay,  that  when 

one  thing  is  on  the  whole  more  fit  than  another, 
he  invariably  chufes  it. 

3.  That  both  Mr.  Grove  and  Mr.  Balguy  acknow- 
ledge the  communication  of  happinefs,  to  be  a  noble 

and 
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and  excellent  end,  which  the  deity  in  fome  mea- 
sure has  always  in  view  ;  and  which  he  profe- 
cutes,  fo  far  as  to  bring  happinefs  at  leaf!  within 
the  reach  of  all  his  rational  creatures  ;  never  in- 
flicting any  evil  upon  them  out  of  caprice,  or 
without  fome  juft  and  important  reafon. 

4.  That  there  is  very  little  difference  between 
the  foundation  of  Grove's,  difcourfe,  and  that  of 
Balguy's ;  wifdom  in  the  former  being  fo  Mated, 
that  to  be  always  governed  by  it  coincides  with 
the  notion  of  reclitudet  maintained  by  the  latter. 

5.  That  Mr.  Bayes  himfelf  docs  not  ajTert,  that 
it  would  have  been  impoffible  for  God  to  have 
produced  a  greater  fum  of  happinefs ;  and  by 
granting  the  contrary,  feems  to  overturn  the 
foundation  of  thofe  arguments,  by  which  he  at- 
tempts to  prove,  that  God  has  made  the  creation 
as  happy  as  its  prefent  capacity  would  admit. 

6.  It  feems  that  a  virtuous  mind  may  be  as 
eafy,  in  conlidering  God  as  a  being  of  univerfal 
reclitude,  as  if  we  wrere  to  consider  him  as  a  be- 
ing of  unbounded  benevolence:  nay  it  feems,  that 
in  fome  refpects  the  former  will  have  the  advan- 
tage; as  it  is  impoffible  for  us  confidently  to  fay, 
what  will  be  for  the  greater!:  happinefs  of  the 
whole*  but  on  the  other  hand,  we  may  naturally 
conclude,  that  rectitude  will  on  the  whole  in- 
cline God  to  treat  the  virtuous  man  in  a  more 
favourable  manner  than  the  wicked. 

7.  That  the  fcheme  of  univerfal  benevolence 
in  the  higheft  fenfe  feems  evidently  to  imply  fa- 
tality :  for  if  all  the  fin  and  mifery  of  the  crea- 
tures were  necelfary  to  produce  the  greater!:  pof- 
fible  fum  of  happinefs,  and  if  the  perfection  of 
the  divine  nature  determined  him  to  produce  this 
greatefl  fum,  then  fin  and  mifery  would  be  ne- 
ceflary;  whereby  the  doctrine  of  liberty  is  de- 
ftroyed,  and  fuch  a  feeming  reflection  thrown  on 
the  divine  character,  as  few  would  be  able  to 
digeft, 

5  N4  8-  ll 
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8.  It  fcems  therefore  on  the  whole  bed  to  keep 
to  that  in  which  we  all  agree,  and  freely  acknow- 
ledge, there  are  depths  in  the  divine  counfels 
unfathomable  to  us ;  fo  that  though  we  may 
juftly  believe  God  has  his  reafons  for  fuffering 
evil  to  be  produced,  we  cannot  certainly  deter- 
mine what  thofe  reafons  are ;  and  when  we  go 
about  particularly  to  explain  them,  we  find  it 
difficult,  according  to  the  different  fchemes  we 
embrace,  on  the  one  hand  to  vindicate  his  good- 
nefs,  or  on  the  other  his  omnipotence. 

PROPOSITION     XLVI. 

God  is   INCOMPREHENSIBLE. 

DEMONSTRATION. 

1.  This  would  follow  merely  from  his  being  a 
fpirk,  endued  with  perfections  vaftly  fuperior 
to  our  own.  Vid.  Prop.  27.  Cor.  and  Prop.  18. 
C  r.  1. 

2.  There  may  be  (for  any  thing  we  certainly 
know)  attributes  and  perfections  in  God,  of 
which  we  have  not  the  leaft  idea. 

3.  In  thofe  perfections  of  the  divine  nature,  of 
which  we  have  foine  idea,  there  are  many  things  to 
us.  inexplicable,  and  with  which,  the  more  deeply 
and  attentively  we  think  of  them,  the  more  we 
find  our  thoughts  fwallowed  up;  v.  g.  his  felf- 
exiftence,  his  eternity,  his  omniprefence,  whe- 
ther it  be  conceived  of  as  diffuiive  or  not  diffu- 
five;  his  producing  effects  by  mere  volition,  the 
creation  of  matter  or  even  of  fpirit;  his  omni- 
fcience,  where  his  knowledge  of  what  is  paft 
from  the  creation  of  the  world  (how  long  foever 
yo'i  fuppofe  it  to  have  been)  bears  no  given  pro- 
portion to  the  knowledge  of  what  is  yet  to  come, 
if  any  creature  be  fuppofed  immortal ;  efpecially 
his  knowledge  of  future  contingencies;  how,  be- 
ing perfectly  happy,  and  confequently  having 
nothing  to  willi  or  defire,  he  was  excited  to  adt: 

how, 
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how,  being  perfectly  good  and  omnipotent,  he 
permitted  evil  to  enter  into  the  world  .  fides 
many  other  parr  .  iars  touched  upon  in  the  pre- 
ceding lectures. 

I,  2,  &  3.I4.  God  is  incomprehenfible.  ip. 
E.  D. 

Ahem.  Serin,  vol.  ii.  N°.  6,  7. 

COROLLARY      I. 

We  have  reafon  to  believe,  that  as  the  perfec- 
tions of  God  are  infinite,  if  there  be  any  orders 
of  intelligent  creatures  fuperior  to  us,  thcfe  per- 
fections muft  alfo  be  incomprehenfible  to  them. 

Tillotf.  Serm.  vol  ii.  p.  768. Rcl.   of 

Nat.  p.  93,  94. 

COROLLARY     2. 

It  certainly  becomes  us  to  ufe  great  modefty 
and  caution,  when  we  are  fpeaking  of  the  divine 
perfections. 

Archbp.  King  of  Pre  deft.  §  30,  3T. 

scholium. 

It  ought  to  be  remembered,  that  the  incom- 
prehensible nature  of  the  Divine  Being  is  no  fuf- 
ficient  reafon  for  our  allowing  ourfelves  in  felf- 
contradictory  language,  when  we  are  fpeaking  of 
him  ;  as  fome  of  the  antients  did,  when  they 
fpoke  of  him  as  more  than  unknown,  without  ex- 
iftence3  without  fubftance*  a  fuper- divine  divinity \ 
and  as  terminating  infinity  itfeif,  fo  that  infinite 
fpace  is  but  a  fmall  corner  of  his  productions, 
and  beyond  perfection ;  which,  though  probably 
defigned  only  as  ftrong  hyperboles,  tend  to  ex- 
pofe  the  perfons  that  ufe  them  to  ridicule,  rather 
than  to  exalt  our  ideas  of  the  divine  glory. 

Divine  Analogy ,  p.  65,  66. — Frafefs  Life 
of  Nadir  Schah,  p.  12 — 18. 

PRO- 
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PROPOSITION    XLVII. 

The  paflions  and  affections  of  human  nature 
are  not  in  any  degree  to  be  afcribed  to  God ; 
Compare  Prop,  1.  Gr.  3.  and  Prop.  13. 

DEMONSTRATION. 

1.  Many  of  thofe  paflions  are  grievous  and 
troublefome,  as  anger,  envy,  fear,  ihame,  &c. 
and  confequently  there  can  be  no  room  for  them 
in  a  being  perfectly  happy,  as  God  is.    Prop.  38. 

2.  Others  of  them,  which  afford  more  p leaf- 
ing fenfations,  are  founded  on  fome  degree  of 
weaknefs,  and  plainly  imply  a  defect  of  happi- 
liefs,  as  defire,  and  hope,  &c.  and  confequently 
are  inconfiftent  with  the  omnipotence,  as  well  as 
the  felicity  of  God. 

3.  The  workings  of  the  paflions  in  us  are  al- 
ways attended  with  fome  commotions  in  animal 
nature,  and  therefore  imply  corporeity ;  but  God 
being  incorporeal,  fuch  paflions  can  have  no 
place  in  him.     Prop.  41. 

1,  2,  6?  3.(4.  God  is  free  from  human  paf-? 
fions.     Q  E.  D. 

SCHOLIUM     T. 

Neverthelefs  in  a  figurative  fenfe,  love  and  joy? 
anger  and  pity,  &c.  may  be  afcribed  to  God ; 
when  we  mean  no  more,  than  that  God  does 
fuch  acts,  as  in  us  would  be  at  leaft  probable 
indications  of  fuch  paflions  in  our  mind,  v.g. 
fupplying  the  necefiitous,  relieving  the  forrow- 
ful,  punifhing  the  vicious,  &c.  Yet  ftrictly 
fpeaking,  we  are  to  conceive  of  all  thefe,  as  per- 
formed by  him  with  the  utmoft  calmnefs  and  fe- 
renity ;  and  even  that  complacency,  with  which 
God  contemplates  his  own  perfections,  and  the 
actions  and  characters  of  the  belt  of  his  crea- 
tures, is  of  a  nature  very  different  from,  and 
-vaftly  fuperior  to,  thofe  fallies  of  joy,  which  we 

perceive 
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perceive  in  ourfelves,  in  the  mod  agreeable 
iituations  of  life,  and  when  our  enjoyments  are 
moft  refined. 

Limb.  Theol.  I.  ii.  c.  x.  §  3. — —Burn,  on 
the  Art.  p.  24 — 27. 

SCHOLIUM     2. 

It  may  be  proper  here  to  mention  the  fcheme, 
which  Mr.  Brown  advances  in  his  Divine  Ana- 
logy as  of  fo  great  importance,  and  which  is  built 
upon  a  hint  in  Archbifhop  King. 

He  pretends,  that  all  we  know  of  God  is 
merely  by  Analogy,  i.e.  from  what  we  lee  in 
ourfelves  and  obferve  in  others,  compared  with 
events  produced  by  the  divine  being,  we  con- 
clude, that  there  is  fomething  in  God,  in  fome 
degree  anfwerable  to  thofe  phenomena,  though 
indeed  very  different  from  them.  This  analogy, 
as  he  maintains,  differs  much  from  metaphor, 
which  is  a  mere  figure,  v.g.  when  we  fpeak  of 
the  eye  of  God,  the  hand  of  God,  it  is  a  meta- 
phor, God  being  entirely  incorporeal :  but  when 
we  fpeak  of  the  knowledge  and  power  of  God, 
it  is  by  analogy. 

If  he  means  by  this,  that  the  divine  manner 
of  knowing  and  acting  is  different  from  ours,  or 
that  whatever  degree  of  knowledge  and  power 
we  polTefs,  bears  no  proportion  to  that  of  the 
fupreme  being,  it  is  what  every  one  will  very 
readily  allow,  and  has  generally  been  aiTerted  by 
all  who  believe  the  exiftence  and  infinite  perfec- 
tions of  God:  but  if  he  intends  any  thing  elfe, 
his  meaning  feems  either  very  unintelligible,  or 
very  abfurd ;  fo  that  the  fcheme,  in  either  of 
thefe  views,  feems  utterly  unworthy  of  that  vail 
parade,  with  which  he  introduces  it,  as  if  the 
whole  of  natural  and  revealed  religion  depended 
upon  fuch  an  explication  of  the  matter. 

Archbifhop  King  of  Predeft.  §  3 — 6,  8,  9, 
37. — Grove  on  Wifd.  p.  42,  43.   Works* 

vol. 
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vol.  iv.  p.  48,  49. — Proced.  of  Under- 
ftanding,  p.  3-^6.  &  132—143. Di- 
vine Anal.  c.  i.- — Law's  Notes  on  King, 
on  the  Orig.  of  Evil,  p.  67 — 70.  ghiario 
Edition,  Ed.  3.  p.  89 — 93. 

PROPOSITION    XLVIIL 

To  confider  fornc  of  the  moft  celebrated  defi- 
nitions of  virtue,  and  accounts  of  the  foundation 
of  it,  and  to  compare  them  with  that  given, 
Def.  38. 

solution  and  demonstration. 

1.  Dr.  Clarke  and  Mr.  Balguy  have  the  fame 
notion  with  that  Hated  above;  as  evidently  ap- 
pears from  the  references  to  them,  Def.  38.  and 
36  Cor.  And  thofe  of  the  ancients,  who  defined 
virtue,  to  be  living  according  to  nature,  feem  to 
have  meant  much  the  fame. 

2.  Mr.  Wollafton  has  placed  it  in  a  regard  to 
truth  .*  i.  e.  he  fuppofes  that  not  only  our  words, 
but  our  aclions  have  a  language;  when  this  lan- 
guage is  agreeable  to  the  nature  of  things,  then 
the  action  is  virtuous,  but  when  it  implies  a 
falfe  affertion,  thei}  it  is  vicious.  This  account, 
though  it  differs  in  words,  feems  entirely  to  co- 
incide with  the  former,  or  evidently  to  depend 
upon  it. 

Rel.  of  Nat.  p.  8 — 13.  &  20 — 24. — Hut- 
chef,  on  the  Faff.  p.  253 — 274. — Grove9 s 
Works,  vol.  iv.  p.  5c — 54. 

3.  Dr.  Hutchefon  defines  moral  goodnefs,  <f  to 
<f  be  a  quality  apprehended  in  fome  aclions, 
<c  which  produces  approbation  and  love  towards 
"  the  actor,  from  thofe  who  receive  no  benefit 
u  from  the  action  ;"  and  fuppofes  what  he  calls 
a  moral  fevfe,  implanted  in  our  natures,  or  an 
inftinct,  like  that  of  felf-prefervation,  which, 
independently  on  any  arguments  taken  from  the 
reafonablenefs  and  advantage  of  any  a&ion,  leads 

US 
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us  to  perform  it  ourfelves,  or  to  approve  it  when 
performed  by  others. 

Hut  chef.  Inq.  Pre/,  p.  6 — 8.  &  p.  ioi-r 
1 06.  Edit.  ii.  p.  14 — 16.  in — 116. 

That  there  is  indeed  fuch  a  fenfe,  as  to  fome 
branches  of  virtue,  though  in  many  perfons  and 
inftanccs  much  impaired,  is  not  to  be  denied, 
and  is  well  illuftrated  and  proved  in 

Hutchef.  Inq.  p.  107 — 124.  Edit.  \\.  p.  1  17 
— 135.—^#.  vol.  viii.  7V°.  588. 

Nor  does  it  imply  any  innate  idea,  as  fome 
have  fuppofed ;  any  more  than  the  intuitive  dif- 
cerning  of  felf-cvident  proportions,  implies  the 
ideas  connected  with  them  to  have  been  innate. 
Watts'- \s  Eff.  A0,  iv.  §  5  p.  108— 113. 

But  Dr.  Hut  chef  on  has  made  this  inftinct  to  be 
the  very  foundation  of  virtue  ;  and  exprefsly  fays, 
that  <f  every  good  action  is  fuppofed  to -follow 
Cf  from  affection  to  fome  rational  agent;"  and 
that  "  the  true  fpring  of  virtue  is  fome  inftinct, 
<c  which  influences  to  the  love  of  others,  as  the 
ff  moral  fenfe  determines  us  to  approve  actions 
<f  flowing  from  this  principle.'* 

Hutchef  Inq.  p.  143,  153.  Edit.  ii.  p.  155 
-165. 

But  Mr.  Balguy  pleads  that  this  makes  virtue 
an  arbitrary  thing,  which  might  have  been  con- 
trary to  what  it  is,  had  the  inftinct  been  contrary: 
that  it  implies  that  a  creature  with  intelligence, 
reafon  and  liberty  could  not  have  performed  one 
good  action,  without  this  affection:  that  it  makes 
brutes  capable  of  virtue,  fince  they  are  capable 
of  affections  :  that  it  efti mates  the  excellency  of 
characters  by  the  ftrengch  of  pallions,  by  no 
means  in  our  own  power;  and  on  the  whole, 
gives  us  a  much  lefs  honourable  idea  of  virtue, 
than  the  method  of  Hating  it,  which  is  taken 
above  :  to  which  we  may  add,  that  if  we  do  not 
conceive  of  God  as  an  affectionate  being,  fuch  an 

idea 
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idea  of  moral  goodnefs  as  this,  would  be  incon- 
iiftent  with  that  of  the  divine  rectitude. 

It  may  be  obferved  by  the  way,  that  though 
Lord  Shaftejhury  ufes  many  expreffions,  which 
Dr.  Hut  chef  on  has  adopted,  yet  it  feems  that  he 
in  the  main  falls  in  with  the  account  given 
above;  fince  he  confiders  virtue  as  founded  on 
Cf  the  eternal  meafure  and  immutable  relation  of 
"  things  "  or  in  other  words  as  confifting  <c  in  a 
<c  certain  juft  difpolition  of  a  rational  creature 
c*  towards  the  moral  objects  of  right  and  wrong." 

Shaft ejb.  Char.  vol.  ii.  p.  36,  40. 
We  conclude  this  head  with  obferving,  that 
Dr.  Hut  chef  on9  s  definition  is  liable  to  fome  ex- 
ception ;  as  there  may  be  room  to  queftion,  what 
he  means  by  the  expreffion,  <c  thofe  who  receive 
<f  no  advantage  from  the  action  :**  if  it  be  only 
the  generality  of  mankind,  it  is  evidently  a  vague, 
uncertain  manner  of  fpeaking,  and  for  that  rea- 
fon  to  be  declined  in  fo  important  a  definition ; 
but  if  he  means  all  rational  beings,  then  it  will 
remain  to  be  proved,  that  all  thefe,  or  even  the 
human  fpecies,  do  necefTarily  approve  and  love- 
virtue  in  all  its  branches,  and  all  that  practife 
it. 

Balg.  Found,  of  Goodnefs,  part  i.  p.  7 — 15, 
.     20 — 22.  Gratis,  p.  46 — 54.  59—62. 

4.  Many  writers,  both  ancient  and  modern, 
have  placed  virtue  in  the  imitation  of  God :  and  it 
mufl  be  allowed  to  be  a  very  noble  view  of  it. 
Now  as  it  has  already  been  proved,  Prop.  44. 
that  God  is  a  being  of  perfect  rectitude,  it  fol- 
lows, that  taking  virtue  on  our  definition,  it 
will  alfo  be  an  imitation  of  God. — But  on  the 
whole,  this  definition  did  not  feem  preferable, 
for  two  reafons,  1.  Becaufe  it  is  difficult  to  prove 
the  moral  perfections  of  the  divine  being,  other- 
wife  than  by  the  medium  of  an  immutable  dif- 
ference in  actions,  the  conformity  to  which  fhall 

be 
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be  honourable,  and  the  contrary  difhonourable. 
2.  Becaufe,  when  virtue  is  faid  to  be  an  imita- 
tion of  God,  great  allowance  mud  be  made  for 
the  different  nature  and  relations  of  that  bleffed 
being  and  ourfelves:  iince  there  are  fome  things, 
in  which  it  would  be  impoffible  or  impious  for 
us  to  attempt  to  imitate  him;  and  others,  in 
which  it  is  impoffible  that  he  ihould  be  an  ex- 
ample to  us ;  t\  e.  in  all  thofe  branches  of  duty, 
which  fuppofe  either  dependence,  corporeity,  or 
guilt.  There  is  indeed  in  thcfe  branches  of 
virtue,  a  correfpondence  between  the  nature  of 
God  and  our  temper  and  conducl ;  but  that  can- 
not in  ftric"t  propriety  be  called  a  refemblancc. 

Plato  ap.  Hoive's  Blejfedn.  &c.  Tit.  Page. 
— Til  lot/,  vol.  ii.  p.  581. — Howe  ib.  />. 
69 — 79.  Ap.  Op.  vol.  i.  p.  471 — 475. 
— Evans's  Chrijiian  Temp.  vol.  1.  p.  59 
—66. 

5.  Others,  and  particularly  Dr.  Cumberland,  in 
his  Law  of  Nature,  have  placed  the  whole  of 
virtue,  as  in  men,  in  the  love  of  God,  and  our 
fellow-creatures;  or  to  cxprefs  it  in  his  own, 
words,  ff  The  foundation  of  all  natural  law  is 
Cf  this,  the  greater!:  benevolence  of  every  rational 
"  agent  towards  all,  forms  the  happieft  (late  of 
iC  every  and  of  all  the  benevolent,  fo  far  as  it  is 
"  in  their  power;  and  is  neceffarily  requifite  to 
<;  the  happieft  ftate  which  they  can  attain,  and 
*r  therefore  the  common  good  is  the  fupremc 
«  law." 

This  is  an  amiable  view  of  it,  and  well  ex- 
preffes  that  principle  of  gratitude  and  bene- 
volence, whence  all  true  virtue  in  us  mull 
flow:  but  it  nearly  coincides  with  Dr.  Hutchefon's 
notion  gr.  3.  and  in  a  great  meafure  with  gr.  4. 
for  to  love  God,  is  to  regard  him  as  the  centre 
of  happinefs,  whom  therefore  we  mult  in  all 
things  ftudy  to  referable  and  to  pleafe;  and  thus 

ic 
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it  is  an  univerfal  principle,  of  which  the  love  of 
our  neighbour  is  a  \  ery  important  branch  :  and 
when  we  are  required,  to  do  to  others  as  we 
would  have  them  do  to  us,'  the  meaning  is,  that 
Ave  mult  treat  them  as  we  could  reafonabiy  deiire 
they  fhould  treat  us,  were  they  in  our  circum- 
ftances  and  we  in  theirs.  So  that  here  is  a  re- 
ference to  the  fitnefs  of  things  according  to 
prefent  circumftances ;  which  plainly  ihews  that 
precept  to  be  founded  on  the  definition  of  virtue 
which  we  have  advanced. 

Cumber!.  Law  of  Nat.  c.  i.  §  4. — Hobbe's 

Leviath.  p.    140,  fub  fin. Evans's 

Chrifiian  Temper >  vol.  ii.  p.  1S6 — 194. 

6.  Ariftotlet  and  other  ancient  moraliils  have 
placed  virtue  in  a  mediocrity ;  fuppofing  vice  to 
conilft  in  extremes.  But  ii  is  evident,  that 
merely  from  this  definition  none  could  know 
what  virtue  is ;  nor  can  it  be  determined  what  is 
an  extreme,  till  we  know  what  is  agreeable  to 
the  nature  of  things :  befides  there  are  fome 
branches  of  virtue,  which  cannot  be  carried  to 
an  extreme,  v. g.  resignation  to  the  will  of  God, 
belief  of  his  promifes,  &c. 

Arifiot.  Ethic.  I.  ii.  c.  vi. — Grot,  de  Jure 
Belli  &  Pads,  Prol.  §  43 — 45. — Relig. 
of  Nat.  p.  24,  25. 

7.  Some  have  placed  all  virtue  in  a  wife  re- 
gard to  our  own  inter eft'\  which  feems  to  have 
been  the  opinion  of  Dr.  JVateriand,  Mr.  Clarke 
of  Hull,  and  Dr.  Ruiherfortb.  Concerning  which 
it.  may  be  obferved,  that  the  queftion  is  not, 
whether  virtue  be  always  molt  for  our  intereit  j 
(Vid.  Prop.  44.  Cor.  2.)  nor  whether  there  be 
any  fuch  thing  in  nature  as  Jifintcrefted  benevo- 
lence; (which  we  ii  all  afterwards  examine, 
Prop.  50.  Sthol.)  or  w  nether,  fuppofing  there  is, 
all  virtue  conn  its  in  it,  fo  that  our  own  intereft 
fhould  be  di (regarded  j  but  whether  a  wife  regard 

to 
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to  it  is  the  clearer!,  the  mo  ft  rational  and  amiable 
view  of  virtue  in  general  j  which  from  what  has 
been  faid  above,  evidently  appears  not  to  be  the 
cafe.*f 

COROLLARY. 

From  a  furvey  of  all  thefe  it  may  appear,  that 
the  moft  conliderable  writers,  whofe  notions  we 
have  examined  in  the  five  firft  fteps,  have  dif- 
fered from  each  other,  more  in  exprefTion,  than 
in  meaning,  in  the  different  views  they  have 
given  of  moral  virtue. 

PROPOSITION     XLIX. 

To  eftimate  the  degree  of  virtue  in  any  given  lect, 
adtion.  lxii. 


*  Dr.  John  Brown  may  be  added  to  the  number  of  thofe  who 
have  placed  virtue  in  a  wife  regard  to  our  own  intereft.  See  the 
fecond  of  his  EfTays  on  the  Chara&eriftics  of  the  Earl  of 
Shaftefbury. 

+  Other  definitions  of  virtue,  and  accounts  of  the  foundation 
of  it,  have  been  given  fince  the  Leclure  was  written.  Mr.  Hume 
includes  under  his  defcription  of  virtue  whatever  is  agreeable  to 
curfelves  and  others,  and  whatever  is[ufeful  to  ourfelves  and 
others.  Dr.  Adam  Smith  refers  it  to  the  principle  of  fympathy. 
Mr.  Archdeacon  Paley  defines  virtue  to  be,  '*  the  doing  good  to 
"  mankind,  in  obedience  to  the  will  of  God,  and  for  the  fake 
"  of  everlaiting  happinefs." 

Hume  "  on  the  Principles  of  Morals  "  as  fcparately  printed, 
fafjim,  or  in  the  Collection  of  his  Ejfays. — Adam  Smith's 
"  Theory  of  Moral  Sentiments,"  'vol,  i.  /.  I — >$2.    Sixth 

Edition. Paley' s   "  Principles  of  moral  and  political 

"  Philofophy"  vol.  \.  p.  41, — 53.  Seventh  Edition. 

Dr.   Beattie's   <e   Elements  of  moral  Science,"  <vol.   ii. 

/■  8~77- 

For  a  view  of  the  different  accounts  which  have  been  given  of 
the  nature  of  virtue,  and  of  the  different  fyftems  which  have 
been  formed  concerning  the  principles  of  Approbation,  fee  Dr. 
Adam  Smith  ubi  fupra,  vol.  ii.  p.  195 — 358. 

About  fifty  years  ago,  Mr.  Jamefon,  a  Scotch  clergyman, 
publifhed  a  treatife  to  fhew,  that  the  obligation  of  virtue  is 
unitedly  founded  upon  the  reafon  and  iitnefs  of  things,  the  mo- 
ral fenfe,  and  the  will  of  God. 


Vol.  I.  O  solu- 
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solution  and  demonstration. 

t.  There  can  be  no  virtue  at  all  in  any  action, 
if  the  agent  by  whom  it  is  performed  has  not 
fome  idea  of  the  moral  fitnefs  of  things.     Vid. 

2.  There  can  be  no  virtue  at  all  in  it,  if  there 
be  not  an  ultimate  purpofe  of  acting  agreeably 
to  that  fitnefs,  or  from  an  end,  which  it  is  upon 
the  whole  virtuous  to  propofe  :  for  if  the  action 
be  defigned  merely  as  a  means  of  obtaining  an 
end  which  it  is  vicious  to  deiire  and  purfue,  in  > 
that  connection  it  participates  of  the  meannels 
©f  the  end,  how  excellent  foever  it  might  other- 
wife  have  been ;  and  the  nobler  the  motive  is,. 
cat.  par.  the  more  virtuous  is  the  action. 

Scott's  Chriftian  Life%  vol.  i.  c.  iv.  p.  251 
— 258.  Works ,  vol.  \.  p.  97 — 100. — 
Specl.  vol.  iii.  Ar°.  213. 

3.  The  action  mufl:  on  the  whole  be  chofen  by 
the  agent,  in  order  to  its  being  virtue  in  him; 
otherwife  it  is  not  fo  properly  his  action,  as  the 
action  of  fome  other  being,  vvhofe  inflrument  or 
organ  he  at  that  time  is.     Vid.  Def.  10. 

4.  It  is  much  debated,  whether  it  be  necefTary 
that  the  being  acting  ihould  have  a  liberty  of 
choice,  {Def.  22.)  i.  e.  be  able  to  chufe  other- 
wife.  It  mufl  be  owned,  this  does  not  follow 
from  our  definition  of  virtue  :  neverthelefs  it 
may  be  allowed,  that  the  virtue  of  a  being  in  a 
ftate  of  probation  mud  be  founded  in  a  liberty  of 
choice. 

Balg.  Div.  Reel.  p.  26 — 28. — Grove  Div. 
IVifd.  p.  61—63. 

5.  It  cannot  be  necefTary,  that  there  ihould  be 
in  the  general  fome  degree  of  affection  in  every 
agent,  to  render  his  actions  virtuous  ;  for  then 
the  divine  being,  if  he  be  free  from,  affections 
znd  pafiions,  would  be  incapable  of  virtue,  con- 
4  trary 
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trary  to  Prop.  43.  But  when  paffions  are  wrought 
into  the  conftitution  of  any  being,  as  in  us,  it  is 
indeed  very  defirable  that  they  fhould  concur 
with  the  volition  ;  but  if  they  do  not,  and  a  fit 
action  is  performed,  without  any  paflionate  im- 
preflions  at  all,  from  a  rational  principle  of  gra- 
titude to  God  and  regard  to  the  happinefs  of 
man,  it  is  ftill  a  virtuous  action.  Vid.  Prop.  48. 
gr.  3.  Balg.  Inq.  parti,  p.  57 — 60.  TraEts, 

p.  92—95. 

6.  Though  the  degree  of  virtue  in  any  action  is 
leffened  by  the  degree  in  which  it  proceeds  from 
a  regard  to  any  private  advantage,  diftincl  from 
virtue  itfelf,  (Vid.  gr.  2.)  yet  if  any  be  excited  to 
virtuous  actions,  in  hopes  thereby  of  attaining 
to  a  (late  of  complete  virtue,  the  degree  of  virtue 
in  fuch  actions  is  not  thereby  leffened  ;  but  this 
is  properly  loving  virtue  for  virtue's  fake. 

Shqftejb.  Chart,  vol.  ii.  p.  58 — 66. — Balgi 
Lett,  to  a  Delft,  N°.  i.  p.  33 — 36.— 
Balg.  Moral  Goodn.  part  ii.  p.  33 — 38. 
Trafts,  p.  129 — 132. 

7.  When  the  paflions  work  in  a  powerful  man- 
ner on  the  fide  of  virtue,  the  force  of  virtue  is 
in  that  cafe  lefs  feen,  than  when  they  work 
ftrongly  againft  it,  and  a  regard  to  the  fitnefs  of 
things  furmounts  them.  Neverthelefs,  there 
may  be  as  great  virtue  in  a  being,  where  there 
is  no  ftruggle  at  all,  as  where  virtue  triumphs 
over  the  moil  violent  oppofition  ;  otherwife  the 
deity  would  be  incapable  of  virtue  :  nay  there 
may  be  virtue,  where  the  paffions  plead  ftrongly 
on  its  fide;  otherwife  a  man  would  daily  grow 
lefs  capable  of  exalted  degrees  of  virtue,  as  he 
gained  a  conqueft  over  the  irregularities  of  his 
paffions,  which  is  all  moil  evidently  abfurd. 

Shaftejb.  Char.  vol.  ii.  p.  36 — 38. — Balg. 
of  Moral  Good,  part  ii.  p.  88,  %c).— 
Trails,  p.  192 — 193. 

O  2  COR- 
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COROLLARY     I. 

l  e  c  t.      Qn  nearjy  the  Like  principles,  (mutai.  mutand.) 
lxiii.  tne  degree  of  Vice  in  any  given  action  may  be 
L/"v>^'  eft i mated.     The  matter  is  largely  Hated  on  both 
iides  in 

Huicbef.  Inq.  p.   150 — 168.  Edit.  \\.    p. 
165-183. 

COROLLARY     2 . 

It  is  impoflible  certainly  to  pronounce  on  the 
degree  of  moral  good  in  any  a&ion,  unlefs  we 
exactly  knew  the  heart  of  the  agent,  and  alfo 
knew  the  whole  of  his  circumftances  and  rela- 
tions, fo  as  to  be  able  confidently  to  determine, 
what  he  could,  and  what  he  could  not  have 
known  concerning  the  moral  fitnefs,  or  unfitnefs 
of  the  thing  in  queflion.     Vid.  Def.  38. 

COROLLARY     3. 

God  alone  can  certainly  and  infallibly  judge 
of  the  degree  of  virtue  or  vice  in  any  given  ac- 
tion :  much  more  may  this  be  affirmed  concern- 
ing the  whole  of  any  characler. 

scholium    1. 

Dr.  Hut  chef  on  has  attempted  to  introduce  ma- 
thematical calculations  into  thefe  fubjecls  of 
morality;  of  which  it  may  not  be  improper  to 
give  a  little  fpecimen.  It  is  to  be  obferved,  that 
he  undertakes  to  fhew  the  method  of  Mating  the 
importance  of  a  character,  rather  than  the  degree 
of  virtue  in  any  particular  aclion ;  and  his  rules 
are  thefe.  Let  M  fignify  the  moment,  or  degree 
of  good  produced  by  the  perfon,  whofe  characler 
is  under  consideration  ;  B  the  benevolence  of  his 
temper,  and  A  his  ability:  then  MrBxA,  i.  c. 
in  a  compound  ratio  of  his  benevolence  and  abi- 
lity :  when  in  any  two  beings  their  abilities  are 
the  fame,  M  =  B:  when  their  benevolence  is 
equal,  M;=A.     On  the  other   hand,  it  appears 

from 
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M 
from  the  former  view,  that  B=-x-/.  e.  direftly  as 

the  moment  of  good,  and  inverfely  as  the  abi- 
lity. 

When  prefent  intereft  lies  on  the  fide  of  virtue, 

M— I- 
if  I  exprefs  it,  then  E~  'but  if  it  ticsagainji 

M  +  I. 
virtue,  then  B~     A        He  adds,  that  it  is  the 

perfection  of  goodnefs,  when  MzA,  for  then 
the  virtue  of  any  two  beings  compared  will  be 
equal,  /.  e.  :  :  1  :  1  whatever  their  abilities  are. 
This  he  fuppofes  the  Stoics  meant,  when  they 
faid,  the  virtue  of  a  wife  man  was  equal  to  that 
of  the  gods.  Yet  here  by  the  way,  they  took  it 
for  granted,  that  a  wife  man  had  no  regard  at  all 
to  his  own  intereft,  otherwifc  the  alfertion  on 
thefe  principles  would  be  falfe  :  and  if  the  rea- 
foning  Prop.  4$.  Schol.4..  be  allowed,  this  canon 
cannot  be  applied  to  the  divine  being;  iince  A 
expreiTes  an  infinite  quantity,  and  M  can  only 
exprefs  a  finite. 

To  exprefs  the  degree  of  moral  e-vil'm  any  cha- 
racter, let  |0t  fi gnify  the  degree  of  evil  produced, 
and  H  hatred  or  ill-will  ;  and  the  former  canon 
(mut.  mat  and.)  may  be  applied. 

Hutch,  ib.  p.  168—174,    177,  I78-   Edit- 
ii.  p.  182 — 188.    191,  192. 

SCHOLIUM      2 . 

How  right  foever  this  may  be  in  the  general, 
yet  when  particular  circumftances  and  characters 
come  to  be  examined  by  it,  it  will  be  found  of 
little  ufe  ;  lince  it  is  hardly  poflible  to  exprefs  by 
proportional  numbers,  the  degree  of  benevo- 
lence, the  degree  of  ability  for  virtuous  actions, 
and  the  degree  in  which  intereft  is  apprehended 
and  confidered  for  or  againft  them  >  which  muft 
O  3  al* 
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all  be  exactly  adjufted  before  the  preceding  ca- 
nons can  be  applied. 

DEFINITION     XLI. 

Thofe  branches  of  virtue  which  more  imme- 
diately refpect  God,  are  called  divine,  thofe 
which  refpect  our  fellow-creatures,  are  called 
social,  and  thofe  which  refpect  ourfelves,  hu-, 

MAN  Or  PERSONAL  VlRTUES. 

PROPOSITION    L. 

To  enquire  into  the  principal  branches  of  dU 
vine  virtue. 

solution  and  demonstration. 

i.  It  is  fit  we  fhould  often  contemplate  the 
divine  being ;  fince  he  appears  by  the  foregoing 
proportions  poffeffed  of  fuch  illuftrious  perfec- 
tions, as  well  deferve  our  moft  attentive  thoughts ; 
and  fince  the  knowledge  of  his  nature  mufi:  be  of 
great  ufe  to  direct  us  in  the  methods  of  pleafing 
him,  and  fecuring  our  own  happinefs. 

Wright's  Great  Concern,  Edit.  iii.  p.  158 

— 163.  Ed.  i.  p.  151  — 157.- -Scott's 

Chriftian  Life>  vol.  i.  />.  85 — 90. 

2.  On  account  of  thofe  perfections,  it  is  fit  we 
fhould  humbly  adore  him,  as  infinitely  fuperior 
to  all  other  beings  ;  and  that  both  our  fouls  and 
bodies  fhould  concur  in  the  expreftion  of  fuch 
adoration. 

Wright  ib.  Edit.  iii.  p.  182—- 185.  Ed.  \. 

p.    174 — 177. Scott  ib.  p.  91 — 96. 

Works,  vol.  i.  p.  33 — 36. 

3.  Forafmuch  as  God  is  the  moft  amiable  be- 
ing, it  is  fit  we  fhould  love  him  with  all  our 
heart;  i.  e.  fhould  think  of  him  with  the  higheft 
complacency  and  delight ;  and  as  he  is  our  great 
benefactor,  that  we  fhould  cherifh  the  moft  lively 
fentiments  of  gratitude  towards  him  ;  and  that, 
feeing  he  is  the  fource  of  being  and  happinefs, 

we 
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we  fhould  confider  our  own  happinefs  as  centred 
in  him. 

Wright  ib.  Edit.  iii.  p.  200 — 205.  Ed.  \. 
p.  194 — 198."  Scott  ib.  p.  96 — 105. 
Works,  vol.  i.  p.  38 — 41. — Collib.  Ing. 

p.   11 — 17. Evans's    Serm.    vol.   L 

Ar°.  viii.  p.   167 — 173. — Abern.  Serm. 
vol.  ii.  N°.  x. 

4.  Forafmuch  as  God  is  the  author  and  di£» 
pofer  of  all  events,  it  is  fit  we  fhould  obferve,  ac- 
knowledge, and  confider  his  providential  intcr- 
pofition,  in  all  the  various  occurrences  of  life. 

■Wright  ib.  Edit.  iii.  p.  163 — 169.  Ed.  u 

A  157 — 163. 

5.  In  confequence  of  this  his  univerfal  provi- 
dence, in  conjunction  with  his  wifdom  and  good- 
nefs,  it  is  fit,  we  fhould  acquiefce  in  the  deter- 
minations of  his  will,  when  mofl  contrary  to  our 
prefent  intereil,  or  natural  inclinations. 

Wright  ib.  Edit.  iii.  p.  196 — 199.  Ed.  u 
p.  189 — 194. — Scott  ib.  p.  115 — 126, 
Works,  vol.  i.  p.  45 — 49. 

6.  Conildering  on  the  one  hand  his  power, 
and  on  the  other  his  evident  and  experienced 
wifdom  and  goodnefs,  k  is  fit  we  fhould  truft 
ourfelves  to  his  providential  care,  as  to  what  is 
fiill  before  us. 

Wright  ib.   Edit,  iii,  p.  206 — 208.  Ed.  u 

p..  200,  201. Scott  ib.  p.  126 — 135. 

Works,  vol.  i.  p.  49 — 53. —  dbcrn.  voL 
ii.   A70,  xi. 

7.  Seeing  all  our  happinefs  does  entirely  de- 
pend upon  his  favour,  it  is  fit  we  fhould  make  it 
our  higheft  care  to  pleafe  him,  by  complying 
with  all  the  intimations  of  his  will,  and  by  imi- 
tating the  moral  perfections  of  his  nature,  fo  far 
as  we  are  capable  of  fuch  imitation;  which,  as 
was  before  obferved,  implies  a  regard  to  all  the 
known  branches   of  virtue  (Prop.  48.  gr.  4.); 

O  4  never- 
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neverthelefs,  when  confidered  in  this  particular 
view,  it  is  a  branch  of  that  duty  which  we  im- 
mediately owe  to  God,  and  a  regard  to  it  fhould 
run  through  the  whole  of  our  lives  ;  that  even 
our  minutett  actions  may  as  far  as  poflible  be  dig- 
nified and  fanctified  by  it. 

Wright  ib.  Edit.  iii.  p.  192 — 195.  Ed.  i. 

p.  185 — 189. Scott  ib.  p.  105 — 115, 

IVorks,  p.  41 — 45. 

SCHOLIUM      I. 

See  alfo  on  this  fubject  the  following  writers, 

A:nory's  Dial,  on  Devotion. Fordyce's 

Mor.  PbiL  /.  ii.  §  4. — Grove's  Ethics, 
part  ii.  c.  xix. — 'Butler's  Serm.  A0,  xiii, 
xiv.—Xenoph.  Mem.  I.  i.  c.  4.  /.  iv.  c.  3. 
—Beat tie's  Elements  of  moral  Science, 
vol.  ii.  p.  78 — 95. — Paley's  Principles 
of  moral  and  political  Philofopby,  vol.  ii, 
p.  29 — 109. 

SCHOLIUM      2. 

Faith  in  the  divine  declarations  is  alfo  a  branch 
of  divine  virtue;  but  cannot  fo  properly  be  con- 
iidered  here,  as  we  have  not  yet  examined  the 
evidence  of  the  divine  veracity:  and  we  may  add, 
that  a  diligent  inquiry  into  whatever  bears  any 
itriking  and  probable  marks  of  a  declaration 
from  heaven,  will  be  a  natural  confequence  of 
that  veneration  for  God,  that  love  to  him,  and 
that  care  to  pleafe  him,  which  were  fpecified  in 
the  2d,  3d,  and  7th  iteps,  as  branches  of  divine 
virtue. 

COROLLARY      I. 

It  is  vicious  to  afcribe  fupreme  divine  honour 
to  any  other  than  God  alone.     Vid.  Prop.  39. 

COROLLARY      2. 

It  is  alfo  vicious  to  worfhip  God  by  images, 
fince  it  tends  to  fink  our  conceptions  of  him, 
g>  2  &  3. 

Limb, 
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Limb.  Theol.  L  v.  c.  xxxiii. — Crellii  Ethic* 
L  iii.  c.  vi.  p.  329,  330.  Vol.  iv.  among 
the  Fratres  Poloni. 

COROLLARY     3. 

The  defire  of  foreknowing  future  contingen- 
cies, and  all  fuch  aftrological  and  magical  arts, 
as  fome  purfue  in  order  to  the  difcovery  of  them, 
are  to  be  avoided ;  as  not  only  tending  to  vex 
and  difquiet  the  mind,  but  alfo,  as  in  a  degree 
inconfiftent  with  the  reverence,  fubmiflion,  and 
dependence,  which  we  owe  to  the  Divine  Being. 
Howe's  Works ,  vol.  u.  p.  137 — 144.- 
Turret,  loc.v.  quaft.^.  §  18.— — Prid. 
Connecl.  vol.  ii.  p.  329- — 331. — More's 
Theol.  Works  >  p. 240 — 255. — Welwood's 
Memoirs ,  p.  105 — 107. — Horace >  B.  i. 
Ode  xi. — Jennings's  Antiquities,  vol.  L, 
p.  381. — Limb,  Theoh  B.  v.  c.  xxxv. 

COROLLARY      4. 

Great  care  fhould  be  taken,  that  our  inquiries 
into  the  nature  of  the  blefled  God  be  made  with 
a  becoming  reverence,  and  not  in  as  loofe  and 
indifferent  a  manner,  as  if  we  were  examining- 
the  properties  of  a  mathematical  figure,  or  a 
rnechanical  engine. 

Nieuwent.  Rel.  Phil.  vol.  i.  Pre/.  §  24. — 
Boyle  on  Venerat.  p.  1,  2. 

COROLLARY     5. 

To  blafpheme  the  name  of  God,  /.  e.  to  fpeak 
of  him  in  a  manner  fignifying  contempt,  or 
hatred,  muft  be  a  mod  horrible  degree  of  wicked- 
nefs. 

WitJ.  Mgyp.  I.  i.  c.  v.  §  4.  /.  ii.  c.  xvi. 
§  i._ — Barrow's  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  133 

3S- 
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COROLLARY     6. 

Forafmuch  as  our  obligation  to  thcfe  branches 
of  divine  virtue  is  plainly  founded  on  the  nature 
of  things,  it  is  evident  they  give  a  very  defective 
account  of  virtue,  who  confine  it,  (as  the  an- 
cients generally  did,  and  thofe  who  reject  reve- 
lation often  do,)  to  fobriety,  and  benevolence: 
and  there  is  great  reafon  to  believe,  that  God  as 
indifpenfably  requires  thofe  regards  to  bimfelf 
before  defcribed,  as  he  does  foci 'al  virtue:  for 
though  on  account  of  the  infinite  perfections  of 
his  nature  he  cannot  require  them  for  his  own 
fake,  /.  e.  to  advance  his  own  happinefs,  yet  his 
love  to  rectitude  and  order  on  the  one  hand,  and 
his  regard  to  the  trueft  happinefs  of  his  rational 
creatures  on  the  other,  mud  engage  him  abfo- 
lutely  to  infift  upon  them. 

Leland  againjl  Tind.  vol.  i.  p.  236 — 243* 

Edit.  ii.  p.  187,  &c. — Leechm.  Serin. 

on  the  Duty  of  a  Min.  p.  36 — 39,  Glafg. 

Ed. — he e Chilian's  Sermons,  vol.  i, 

PROPOSITION     LI. 

lect.       To  take   a  general  furvey   of  focial  virtue. 
lxv.    Def.4.1. 

SOLUTION. 

The  univerfal  rule  here  is,  that  virtue  obliges 
us  to  avoid  whatever  would  be  grievous  to  any 
of  our  fellow-creatures,  if  it  be  not  neceflary  to 
procure  fome  greater  good;  and  that  we  labour 
to  promote  the  happinefs  of  all  about  us  to  the 
utmoft  of  our  power. 

DEMONSTRATION. 

1.  Our  natures  are  fo  conftituted,  that  we  can- 
not but  approve  of  kind  and  benevolent  actions, 
and  abhor  thofe  which  are  malevolent  and  cruel. 

I.h,  Every 
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I.Ja.  Every  man,  by  an  ill-natured  conduct, 
inuft  expofe  himfelf  to  the  hatred  and  contempt 
of  others. 

i.|j.  By  an  ill-natured  conduct,  a  man  would 
beexpofed  to  the  upbraidings  of  his  own  mind. 

4.  Mutual  ill-offices  naturally  circulate;  and 
it  is  exceedingly  probable,  that  they  will  at  laft 
come  home  to  the  man  who  allows  himfelf  in 
them. 

Lettres  Perfannes,  vol.  i.   AT°.  viii — xi. 

Prop.  45.  and  Prop.  50.  Gr.  7. [5.  God  is  good, 
and  therefore  a  benevolent  conduct  is  an  imita- 
tion of  him,  and  confequently  a  branch  of  vir- 
tue. 

Gr.  2,  3,  4  &  5.J6.  It  is  reafonable  therefore, 
and  confequently  virtuous,  to  avoid  doing  what 
is  grievous  to  others,  and  to  do  them  all  the 
good  that  we  can,  u  e.  to  be  as  benevolent  as 
poffible.     ^>.  E.  D. 

Hutchef.  Inq.  Eff.  ii.  $5.  p.  195 — 222. — 
Rel.  of  Nat.  p.  128,  \2<).—Puffend.  de 

Off.  I.  i.  c.  viii.   §  1 — 6. Beattie's 

Elements  of  moral  Science,  vol.  ii.  p.  95 
i — 105. — Paley's  Principles  of  moral  and 
political  Pbilofophy,  p.  231 — 235.  24 1 
—259. 

COROLLARY      I. 

Hence  it  appears  that  the  rule  of  loving  our 
neighbour  as  ourfelves  is  a  fummary  view  of 
focial  virtue;  which,  at  the  fame  time  that  it 
gives  the  rule,  fuggefts  the  reafons  as  it  is  molt 
apparent,  that  our  conduct  is  to  be  determined, 
not  by  coniidering  who  the  perfon  is,  with  re- 
gard to  whom  we  act,  but  what  the  circumftances 
of  his  cafe  are. 

Rel.  of  Nat.  p.  41. Evans's  Chrifian 

Temple,  vol.  ii.  p.  x68 — 176,     ■  ■   Bull. 
Serm.,  N°.  xi.  xiL 

cor. 
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COROLLARY     2. 

Since  life  is  the  foundation  of  happinefs,  vir- 
tue requires  that  we  mould  not  only  forbear 
taking  away  the  lives  of  our  fellow-creatures, 
(unlefs  when  the  good  of  the  whole  requires  it,) 
but  that  we  fhould  be  ready  to  preferve  their 
lives,  when  we  can  do  it  without  expofing  our 
own,  and  in  our  own  expofing  the  whole,  to  da- 
mage at  leaft  equal  to  the  advantage  that  would 
arife  from  the  prefervation  of  the  life  or  lives 
fuppofed  to  be  fecured  at  the  expence  of  ours. 
Cic.  de  Offic.  I.  iii.  c.  xxiii.  p.  167.  Tooh 
Ed. 

COROLLARY     3. 

The  law  of  univerfal  benevolence  extends  alfo 
to  .our/elves ;  and  confequently  obliges  us  to  take 
care  to  fecure  our  own  lives,  and  to  furnifh  our- 
felves  with  the  necefTary  fupports  of  them,  if  it 
lie  in  our  power,  that  we  may  not  be  burthen- 
fome  to  others.  It  alfo  obliges  to  aft  in  fuch  a 
manner,  as  to  preferve  our  characters  fair  and 
untainted;  for  if  they  be  damaged,  our  capacity 
of  being  ufeful  to  others  will  be  proportionably 
impaired. 

COROLLARY     4. 

The  law  of  univerfal  benevolence  extends  it- 
felf  even  to  the  brutes,  fuppofing  them  capable 
of  fenfation,  and  confequently  of  pleafure  and 
pain.  And  though  there  fhould  be  reafon  to 
fufpecl,  that  the  arguments  Prop.  a.  are  not  con- 
clulive,  yet  fince  it  is  difficult,  if  not  impoflible, 
certainly  to  prove,  that  they  are  mere  machines, 
a  virtuous  man  would  be  cautious  how  he  abufes 
them,  (efpecially  fince  they  are  generally  fup- 
pofed to  have  fenfation,)  left  by  any  degree  of 
cruelty  towards  them,  an  habit  of  cruelty  might 
be  contracted  or  encouraged :  nevcrthelefs,  as 
they  are  capable  of  but  fmall  degrees  of  happinefs 
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in  companion  with  man,  it  is  fit  that  their  inte- 
refts  mould  give  way  to  that  of  the  human  fpe- 
cies,  whenever  in  any  considerable  article  they 
come  in  competition  with  each  other. 

Puff.  Law  of  Nat.  /.  iv.  c.  iii.  §  6. 

Hale's  Contemp.  vol.  i.  p.  293 — 295.— 
Guard,  vol.  i.  N°.  61. — Fajt.  Serm.  vol. 
i.  N°.  iii.  *. 

SCHOLIUM. 

As  we  here  difmifs  the  consideration  of  bene- 
volence in  general,  and  proceed  to  particular 
branches  and  effects  of  it ;  this  feems  to  be  the 
proper  place  to  touch  upon  the  celebrated  quef- 
tion,  whether,  and  how  far  benevolence  is  to  be 
conceived  as  difinterefted.  With  refpect  to  which, 
the  following  remarks  feem  juft  and  rational. 

1.  That  every  man  cannot  but  defire  his  own 
happinefs,  whenever  he  thinks  of  it. 

2.  That  this  happinefs  will  be  more  effectually 
obtained,  by  a  due  regard  to  the  public,  than  by 
feeking  a  feparate  intereft ;  as  appears  by  prin- 
ciples laid  down  above. 

3.  That  when  the  connection  of  felf-ad vantage 
with  benevolent  actions  is  thought  of,  it  feems 
impoflible  that  it  mould  not  alfo  be  intended  and 
conlidered:  (gr.  1.)  and  the  principle  of  univer- 
fal  benevolence,  inftead  of  forbidding,  will  re- 
quire that  fome  regard  mould  be  paid  to  it,  in 
fuch  a  circumftance. 

4.  That  it  would  be  very  mean  and  ungene- 
rous, if  it  were  poiTible,  to  feek  the  happinefs  of 
the  public,  without  any  affection  to  it,  but 
merely  as  an  inftrument  of  private  good. 

*  The  obligation  of  mercy  to  Brute  Animals  has  been  elabo- 
rately confidered  by  Dr.  Humphrey  Primatt,  in  an  exprefs  Trea- 
tife  on  the  fubjeft.  Mr.  Granger  publifhed,  alfo,  a  Sermon  011 
the  fame  fubjeft,  which,  boih  on  account  of  its  fize  and  price,  is 
better  adapted  for  the  inftruclion  of  the  lower  orders  of  man* 

5.  That 
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5*  That  when  a  man  feels  the  higheft  pleafure 
in  doing  good  to  the  public,  and  even  facrificing 
his  own  feparate  intereft  to  it,  he  muft  certainly 
have  a  real  love  for  it,  which  may  with  fome 
coniiderable  propriety  be  called  difinterefted,  if 
it  be  not  fo  in  the  higheft  poflible  fenfe. 

6.  That  as  the  happinefs  of  one  is  of  little  im- 
portance, when  compared  with  the  happinefs  of 
ally  it  feems  reafonable,  that  fo  far  as  it  is  re- 
garded, it  fhould  not  be  made  the  chief  end  of 
actions  profitable  to  the  public,  nor  coniidered 
in  any  other  view,  than  as  fubordinate  to  the 
good  of  the  community,  of  which  each  is  but 
one. 

7.  That  the  benevolent  affections  may  be  fo 
ftrong,  as  to  prevent  any  reflection  upon  the 
prefent  pleafure,  and  much  more  the  future  ad- 
vantage of  a  benevolent:  action  to  ourfelves. 

8.  That  the  mind  is  fo  formed,  as  to  reflect 
with  great  pleafure  and  delight  on  characters  and 
actions,  the  confederation  of  which  does  not  im- 
mediately affect  our  own  perfonal  intereft ;  and 
to  fay,  that  our  complacency  in  them  arifes  from 
an  apprehenlion,  that  the  prevalency  of  fuch  a 
temper  in  us  would  be  advantageous  to  our- 
felves, feems  afferting  an  evident  falfhood. 

Hut  chef,  on  Faff.  p.  13 — 26.   Inq.  p.   160 
— 162  *. 

PROPOSITION    LII. 

Uct.       It  is  confident  with  benevolence,  and  there- 
ixvi.   fore  with  virtue,  that  brute  animals  ihould   be 
(lain  for  the  food  of  men. 

•  That  there  is  no  fuch  thing  as  diiinterefted  benevolence,  is 
a  favourite  principle  with  many  writers. — See,  on  this  fide  of  the 
queftion,  Dr.  Brown,  in  his  "  Second  EfTay  on  Shafteibury's 
Characleriftics,"  and  Dr.  Rutherforth,  in  his  "  Moral  Writings." 
— On  the  other  lide  of  the  queftion  are  Mr.  Hume,  in  his 
•'  Principles  of  Morals;"  and  very  recently,  Mr.  Godwin,  in 
his  "  Enquiry  concerning  Political  Juftice,"  Book  iv.  chap.  viii. 
p.  341 — 361.  See,  alfo,  Dr.  Beattie's  "  Elements  of  Moral 
Science/'  Vol.  i.  p.  244 — 249. 

DEMON- 
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DEMONSTRATION. 

1.  If  animal  food  be  ufed  with  moderation,  it 
feems  that  hereby  the  happinefs  of  mankind  is 
promoted  :  this  more  generous  kind  of  food  may 
afford  brifker  fpirits  than  a  vegetable  diet  ufed 
alone:  at  lead,  it  feems  that  thofe  who  have 
from  their  infancy  been  accuftomed  to  eat  flefh, 
would  be  expofed  to  conflderable  trouble  and  in- 
convenience, if  not  to  diftempers,  by  entirely 
leaving  it  off. 

2.  The  happinefs  of  the  brutes  is  not  on  the 
whole  diminifhed  but  rather  promoted  by  this 
means :  for  a  violent  death  does  not  feem  to  be 
nearly  fo  painful  as  a  natural  death,  coming  upon 
them  by  the  flow  advances  of  a  difeafe :  their 
life,  though  it  be  fhortened,  yet  is  not  embit- 
tered with  fear  and  expectation  of  death,  of  which 
they  feem  not  capable :  to  which  we  may  add, 
that  out  of  regard  to  our  own  advantage,  we  take 
care  to  feed  and  defend  them,  which  renders  their 
lives  much  happier  than  they  would  otherwife 
be;  whereas,  were  they  not  to  be  ufed  for  food, 
we  muft  either  deltroy  them  without  eating  their 
carcafes,  to  prevent  their  multiplying  too  fall 
upon  us,  or  they  would  deftroy  each  other,  con- 
fume  the  vegetable  creation,  and  perhaps  grow 
dangerous  to  us  for  want  of  fufficient  food. 

3.  It  is  alfo  to  be  remembered,  that  where  the 
cuftom  of  eating  flefh  has  long  prevailed,  it  ought 
not  to  be  laid  afide  without  great  and  important 
reafons ;  confidering  what  great  numbers  of 
mankind  are  fubiiikd,  by  keeping  cattle,  and 
trafficking  in  them  alive  or  dead. 

scholium     1 . 
Whereas  fome  have  objected,  that  it  is  an  in- 
vafion  of  the  rights  of  God,  as  the  great  Lord  of 
life,  to  make  fuch  havock  of  the  lives  of  brute 
animals,,  it  may  be  anfwercd, 

1.  That 
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i.  That  by  appointing  it  in  the  courfe  of  his 
providence,  that  they  fhould  multiply  fo  fail, 
God  has  made  it  neceflary  that  many  of  them 
fhould  be  flain,  from  whence  we  may  reafonably 
argue,  that  he  allows  us  to  kill  them  for  food. 

2.  That  in  the  various  clafTes  of  animals,  it 
feems  that  the  greater  are  generally  fupported  by 
eating  the  lefs  :  not  to  fay,  (what  yet  fome  have 
urged,)  that  the  teeth  and  ftomachs  of  men  are 
fo  formed,  as  to  intimate  that  they  were  intended 
to  feed  upon  flefh. 

3.  The  agreeable  variety  of  tafles,  which  God 
has  given  to  the  flefh  of  many  birds,  beafts  and 
fifties,  is  a  farther  prefumption  that  he  defigned 
them  for  our  food,  and  confequently  meant  to 
give  us  a  liberty  of  taking  away  their  lives. 

4.  Mod:  vegetables,  when  they  come  to  be 
examined  by  microfcopes,  fwarm  with  multi- 
tudes of  fmall  animals,  which  live  in  and  upon 
them ;  fo  that  a  man,  who  fhould  fcruple  de- 
flroying  animals,  would  hardly  be  able  to  find  a 
fubfiftence,  at  lead  not  without  refigning  fome 
of  the  finefl  vegetables,  and  fo  fruftrating  the 
kind  purpofe  of  providence  in  creating  them. 

Reynolds's  Lett,  to  a  Beift,  N°.  i.  pr<ef. 
p.  24 — 61. — Thompf.  Springy  ver.  336 
— 378.  Autumn,  ver.  1089 — 1124.— 
Ovid's  Met.  I.  xv.  ver,  50 — 152. — — 
Puff.  Law  of  Nat.  1.  iv.  c.  iii.  §  4,  5. 

Nat.  Difp.  part  i.  p.  44 — 49.- 

Fitzojb.  Let.  N°.  viii.- — Clarke's  Orig. 
of  Evil,  p.  266 — 295  *. 

scholium     2. 
Neverthclefs  care  fhould  be  taken,  not  to  add 
any  unneceffary  circumftances  of  terror  and  pain 

*  Mr.  Hoi  well  and  Mr.  Ofwald,  both  of  whom  have  refided 
in  the  Eaft-Indies,  have  embraced  the  principles  of  the  Hindoos, 
and  written  againft  the  ufe  of  animal  food;  Mr.  Ofwald  in  a 
diftinft  Treatife,  very  lately  publilhed, 

to 
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to  their  death,  nor  fhould  we  accuftom  ourfelves 
to  fport  with  their  lives. 

Dodd.  on  Educ.  p.  22,  23. — Delany  on  Rel. 

But.  p.  92 Thomfon's  Autumn,  line 

360 — 482. 

SCHOLIUM      3. 

Some  have  objected,  that  feveral  of  the  argu- 
ments ufed  in  the  proportion  extend  not  to  fifo. 
But  it  is  anfwered,  that  if  a  right  of  killing  ter- 
reftrial  animals  for  food  be  cftablifhed,  there  feems 
little  reafon  for  fcrupling  to  ufe  fiih  in  the  like 
manner  ;  it  feems  a  part  of  the  fcheme  agreeable 
to  the  reft :  and  the  inftinc~t,  which  brings  them 
in  fhoals  at  certain  times  to  the  more,  feems  an 
intimation  that  they  are  intended  for  human 
ufe. 

scholium    4. 

It  feems  an  inftance  of  the  goodnefs  of  the  di- 
vine being,  that  he  has  in  the  courfe  of  his  pro- 
vidence appointed  the  greater  part  of  animals  to 
die  by  fome  fudden  violence,  rather  than  by  a 
lingering  decay,  in  which  on  the  whole  they 
would  fufter  a  great  deal  more,  than  they  can  do 
in  the  few  painful  moments  which  generally  at- 
tend their  death,  when  flain  by  men,  or  when 
devoured  by  each  other,  in  which  perhaps  fur- 
prize  and  aftonifhment  take  off  much  of  the 
fenCc  of  pain. 

PROPOSITION     LIIL 

To   enquire  how  the  parts  and  fruits  of  the  LECT. 
earth  ought  to  be  diflributed  for  the  ufe  of  its  LXVII. 
inhabitants,  before  any  mutual  agreement  is  made 
between  them,  i.  e.  confidering  things  in  zftate 
of  nature. 

SOLUTION. 

I.  If  there  be  enough  of  each,  every  one  may 
take  what  he  nrft  lights  on. 

Vol.  I.  P  2.  When 
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1.  When  he  has  thus  taken  it,  another  perfon 
ought  not  to  feize  upon  it  without  his  leave,  but 
fhould  rather  take  fome  other  part  not  fo  occu- 
pied. 

3.  Neverthelefs,  if  there  be  not  enough  for 
each,  he  who  has  pofTefled  himfelf  of  more  than 
is  necefFary  for  his  own  fubfiftence,  ought  to 
impart  fome  of  it  to  him  who  is  not  capable  of 
thus  providing  for  himfelf.     Vid.  Prop.  51. 

4.  If  necefTary  fupplies  be  denied  to  a  perfon 
incapable  of  providing  otherwife  for  himfelf,  her 
may  feize  on  the  poneflions  of  another  j  never- 
thelefs with  this  provifo,  that  no  one  (hall  be 
deftroyed  by  fuch  afeizure,  whofe  life  is  of  more 
importance  to  the  whole  community  than  that  of 
the  perfon  who  makes  the  feizure.  Vid.  Prop.  51. 
Cor.  2* 

5.  Neverthelefs,  it  is  not  requifite  that  an 
equal  diftribution  fhould  be  made;  (ince  on  the 
one  hand,  each  has  in  common  cafes  a  right  to 
the  fruits  of  his  own  induftry,  on  the  principles 
laid  down  above,  gr.  1,  2.  and  on  the  other,  it 
is  for  the  good  of  fociety  in  general,  that  fome 
fhould  be  richer  than  the  reft,  feeing  there  are 
many  civil  offices  to  be  performed  in  life,  which 
might  become  matter  of  dangerous  debate,  if 
fome  perfons  were  not  by  the  (Iraitnefs  of  their 
circum (lances  induced  voluntarily  to  perform 
them. 

DEMONSTRATION. 

The  demonftration  appears  from  Prop..  5  1 .  Sol. 
and  Cor.  2.  for  it  is  evident,  that  thefe  rules  will- 
promote  the  happinefs  of  mankind  in  general. 

Locke  on  Gov.  /.  ii.  c.  v. — Grot,  de  Jure 
Belli  &  Pac.  L  ii.  c.  ii.  §  i^Mirgi 
Utopia,  p.  78 — 98. 

SCHOLIUM      I  . 

It  fecms  that  ufury  is  not  in  general  to  be  con- 
demned, provided  it  be  no  more  than  is  propor- 
tionable 
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tionable  to  that  gain  which  the  pcrfon  borrowing 
receives  from  the  loan ;  efpecially  among  men, 
who  fubfift  not  merely  by  agriculture  and  graz- 
ing and  manual  arts,  but  by  trade  or  merchan- 
dize ;  fince  it  is  evident  that  among  fuch,  the 
money  might  turn  to  better  account  to  the  own- 
ers, than  in  the  former  cafe ;  and  confcquently 
the  owners  would  have  a  juft  claim  to  fome  equi- 
valent, for  the  advantage  they  forego  in  favour 
of  the  borrower.  Neverthelefs,  in  exacting  this, 
virtue  requires  a  companionate  regard  to  any  ca- 
lamitous circumflances,  which  may  render  the 
borrower  incapable  of  paying  intereft,  or  perhaps 
the  principal. 

Puff.  Lazv  of  Nat.  1.  v.  c.  vii.   §  8 — 12. — 
Grot,  de  Jure,  L  ii.  c.  xii.  §  21  *. 

scholium    2. 

Many  things  continue  yet  common,  and  are 
not  become  the  property  of  any,  there  being 
enough  to  fuffice  all;  fome  of  them  not  being 
capable  of  occupation  by  one  perfon  alone,  and 
others  fuch  that  the  property  of  them  would  not 
be  ufeful  to  any,  v.  g.  wild  beans  and  birds,  air, 
infects,  fea- water.  Whether  the  fed  can  come 
into  property,  has  been  warmly  difputed :  Gro- 
tius  denies  it  in  his  Mare  Liberumt  and  Selden 
afierts  it  in  his  Mare  Claufum :  but  it  would  be 
tedious  and  unneceiTary  to  give  a  view  of  their 
arguments  here. 

Grot,  de  Jure,  J.  ii.  c.  ii.  §  3—5. — Puff* 
ib.  1.  iv.  c.  v.  §  5 — 10. 

SCHOLIUM     3. 

Property  in  any  degree  ceafes,  when  the  thing 
is  abandoned  by  the  former  poneffor :  and  the 
fecurity  of  mankind  feems  to  require,  that  when 

*  Mr.  Bentham  has  lately  publifhed  a  curious  Eflay  on  Ufury, 
in  which  the  Englifh  laws  upon  this  fubject  are  examined,  and 
the  wifdom  and  propriety  of  them  freely  difcuffed. 

P  2  any 
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any  thing  has  been  long  in  the  poiTeffion  of  a 
perfon,  family,  or  nation,  it  mould  continue 
with  them,  if  for  a  confiderable  time  the  original 
poiTeiTor  has  entered  no  claim  upon  it.  Perhaps 
hereby  that  former  polTeflbr  may  fuffer  fome  da- 
mage ;  yet  there  would  be  fo  much  room  for 
fraud  and  litigation,  were  antiquated  claims 
often  to  be  revived,  that  on  the  whole,  they 
would  undoubtedly  occafion  greater  trouble  than 
advantage  to  mankind  ;  and  it  is  impoflible  to 
lay  down  any  general  rules,  which  would  not  in 
fome  inllances  bear  hard  on  the  innocent  and 
virtuous. 

Grot,  de  Jure,  /.  ii.  c.  iv.  §  3 — 9. — Puff, 
ib.  I.  iv.  c.  xii.  §  8. 

scholium    4.  / 

Perhaps  upon  thefe  principles,  that  kind  of 
theft,  which  was  permitted  by  the  Spartan  law, 
might  be  j unified  ;  as  by  making  fuch  a  law, 
the  proprietors  feemed  voluntarily  to  have  re- 
linquifhed  their  property  to  thole  who  could 
feize  it  in  fuch  circumttances:  but  how  far  it 
was  on  the  whole  prudent  to  do  it,  is  difficult  to 
determine,  without  Mating  the  matter  more, 
largely  than  would  be  convenient  here. 

Rollin  Man.  vol.  iii.  p.  340 — 347  *% 

DEFINITION     XL1I. 

lect.       That  verbal  propofition  is  faid  to  be  ethi- 
lxviii.  cally  true,  in  which  we  join  thofe  relations, 
^V>J  attributes,  or  properties,  vthichjeetri  to  us  to  be- 
long to  any  idea,  and  feparate  thofe,  which  feem 
to  us  not  to  belong  to  it  -,  but  it  is  then  logi- 

*  Some  lingular  opinions  with  regard  to  property  are  advanced 
by  Mr.  Godwin,  in  his  "  Enquiry  concerning  Political  Juftice," 
vol.  ii.  p.  787 — 895. — The  doctrine  of  property  is  particularly 
confidered  by  Archdeacon  Paley,  in  his  "  Moral  and  Political 
Philofophy,"  Book  iii,  chap.  i.  vol.  i,  p.  105 — 122.  Seventh 
Edition. 

CALL? 
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cally   true,  when  we  join  thofe  that  do  really 
agree,  and  feparate  thofe  which  do  not. 

COROLLARY      I. 

A  propofition  logically  true,  may  be  ethically 
falfe,  and  vice  verfd. 

COROLLARY    2. 

Proportions  directly  contrary  to  each  other, 
in  the  mouths  of  different  perfons,  may  both  be 
ethically,  though  not  logically  true. 

scholium. 

Ethical  truth  is  fometimes  divided  into  vera- 
city, i.  e,  a  conformity  of  our  words  to  our 
thoughts,  and  faithfulnefs,  i.  e.  a  conformity  of 
our  actions  to  our  words :  the  laft  feems  to  be 
limitted  to  words  expreffing  a  purpofe  of  doing 
good  to  another. 

DEFINITION   LXIII. 

That  propofition,  in  which  we  culpably  violate 
ethical  truth,  is  faid  to  be  a  lie. 

Puff.  iff.  I.  iv.  c.  i.  §  8.  \ 

PROPOSITION    LIV. 

Virtue  requires  that  ethical  truth  fhould  be      » 
preferved   among  men  in  their  difcourfes  with 
each  other. 

DEMONSTRATION. 

1.  Speech  may  be  ufeful  in  fprcading  the 
knowledge  of  thofe  things,  which  may  advance 
the  happinefs  of  mankind. 

2.  In  order  to  render  it  thus  ufeful,  it  is  ne- 
ceffary  that  a  perfon  mould  be  believed. 

3.  If  ethical  truth  be  not  regarded,  the  perfon 
ipeaking  cannot  be  believed. 

4.  The  violation  of  ethical  truth  has  generally 
been  regarded  as  infamous,  and  perfons  who  al- 
low themfelves  in  it;  do  thereby  neceffarily  fub- 

P  3  jeft 
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ject  themfelves  to  great  contempt,  and  fo  greatly 
impair  both  their  comfort  and  ufefulnefs. 
ij  2,  3  &  4.I5.     Valet  propofitio. 

Puff.  ib.  §  7,  io. — IVatts's  Serm.  vol.  ii. 
p.  1 68 — r70.  Works y  vol.  i.  p.  226. — 
Grot,  de  Jure,  I.  iii.  c.  i.  §  1  r. — Grove's 
Ethics,  vol.  ii.  /tor/  ii.  c.  xi. — Paley's 
Principles  of  moral  and  political  Philo- 
fnphy,  vol.  \.  p.  1 84 — 1 89.  Seventh  Ed. 

COROLLARY      I. 

It  is  injurious  to  virtue,  to  allow  ourfelves  to 
abufe  the  ambiguity  of  words,  in  fuch  a  manner 
as  thereby  to  lead  others  into  a  miftake,  fince 
.mod  of  the  ill  confequences  which  follow  from 
direct  lying,  do  alfo  follow  from  fuch  equivoca- 
tions and  mental  refervations. 

Puff.  ib.  §  13,  14.— Grot.  ib.  §  10. — Bur- 
net's Eff.  on  Queen  Mary,  p.  63,  64. 

COROLLARY      2. 

Virtue  forbids  our  deceiving  others  by  ac7ionsy 
as  well  as  by  words ;  fince  the  reafoning  of  the 
propofition  does  not  depend  upon  making  ufe  of 
articulate  founds,  or  written  characters,  but  upon 
any  method  taken  to  communicate  our  ideas  to 
each  other. 

Puff.  ib.  §  2, 

SCHOLIUM       J. 

To  this  fome  have  added  a  farther  argument, 
taken  from  the  nature  of  ethical  truth,  which, 
feparate  from  all  its  effetts,  feems  to  imply  fome- 
thing  in  it  fo  facred,  that  a  violation  of  it  is 
difhonourable  and  contemptible,  and  therefore 
vicious,  though  no  damage  fhould  arife  to  our- 
felves or  others  from  fuch  a  violation  ;  efpecially 
conlidering,  that  God  is  the  witnefs  of  every 
falihood,  and  confequendy  it  is  a  kind  of  indig- 
nity offered  to  him,  to  utter  any  thing  in  his 
4  prefencp 
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prefence  which  he  knows  to  be  contrary  to  our 
own  knowledge.  This  fome  have  expreffed  by 
faying,  God  has  given  us  a  fenfey  by  which  we 
unavoidably  delight  in  the  truth,  nor  is  it  in  our 
own  power  fo  far  to  reconcile  ourfelves  to  falfe- 
hood,  as  to  approve  of  a  fcheme,  in  which  any 
given  degree  of  happinefs  fhould  be  produced  by 
falfhood,  fo  well  as  one,  in  which  it  Ihould  be 
produced  by  truth. 

Balg.  Lazv  of  Truth ,  p.  4 — <ii.  Tracts, 
p.  373 — 3%3- — Butler's  Anal,  p,  316-— 
318.  4/0  Ed.  Gel.  Ed.  iii.  p.  462 — 
464. 

SCHOLIUM     2. 

From  hence  arifes  a  queftion  of  confiderable 
difficulty  and  importance  ;  whether  it  may  be  in 
any  cafe  lawful,  to  fpeak  what  is  ethically  falfe. 

Thofe  who  maintain  the  principles  of  the  for- 
mer fcholium  muff,  deny  it:  but  thofe  who  place 
the  obligation  to  ethical  truth  merely  on  the 
principles  laid  down  in  the  propolition,  affirm, 
that  if  in  any  cafe,  the  happinefs  of  mankind 
may  be  more  effectually  promoted  by  falfhood 
than  truth,  in  that  cafe,  falfnood  ceafes  to  be  a 
vice  and  becomes  a  virtue,;  and  they.fuppofe 
that  many  fuch  cafes  actually  occur:  and  that  on 
thefe  principles,  it  is  lawful  to  ufe  falfhood  in 
our  difcourfes  with  perfons  that  are  diffracted, 
with  infants  and  fick  men,  with  a  melancholy 
man,  and  thofe  who  enquire  after  the  truth,  with 
a  deu'gn  of  doing  that  injury  by  the  knowledge 
of  it,  which  without  it  they  would  not  have  been 
able  to  effect. 

This  muft  be  acknowledged  a  controverfy  of 
very  great  difficulty.  Perhaps  it  is  not  poffible 
for  any  human  or  finite  understanding  to  deter- 
mine, whether  the  univerfal  obfervation  of  truth 
would  be  more  for  the  advantage  of  the  rational 
creation,  than  the  violation  of  it  in  fome  ima- 
P  4  ginable 
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ginablc  particulars :  but  as  it  is  certain  that  the 
generality  of  mankind  are  too  prone  to  artifice 
and  deceit,  and  would  be  ready  to  abufe  the  doc- 
trine of  the  innocence  of  falfhood  in  any  cafe, 
we  fhould  be  very  cautious  of  maintaining  it;  and 
an  honed/  generous,  and  religious  man,  if  he 
errs  at  all,  would  rather  chufe  to  err  on  the  fide 
of  truth.  And  perhaps  a  regard  expreffed  to  it, 
even  in  circumltances,  where  it  could  not  be 
maintained,  without  great  danger  and  feeming 
ill  confequences  to  ourfelves,  might  make  fuch 
impreilions  on  [he  minds  of  very  bad  men,  as 
might  prove  of  fervice  to  the  caufe  of  virtue  and 
the  happinefs  of  mankind;  efpecially  confidering 
the  unlimited  power  which  God  has  over  all  the 
thoughts  of  mens  hearts,  and  all  the  circum- 
liances  and  occurrences  of  their  lives  :  and  it 
will  be  feen,  when  we  come  tq  enquire  into  the 
evidence  of  the  divine  veracity,  that  this  attri- 
bute of  the  deity  is  incapable  of  being  proved,  if 
the  opinion  which  we  are  here  oppofing  be  ad- 
mitted. To  all  which  we  may  add,  that  the 
fuppofed  lawfulnefs  of  fpeaking  falfely  in  great 
emergencies  for  the  preservation  of  life,  might 
alfo  be  extremeiy  mifchievous  to  mankind,  by 
depriving  them  of  all  inflances  of  martyrdom  for 
religion;  and  is  indeed  a  maxim  fo  dangerous  to 
human  fociety,  that  it  feems,  that  a  wife  and 
benevolent  man,  who  firmly  believes  it,  would 
on  his  own  principles  teach  the  contrary.  And 
after  all,  if  the  principle  itfelf  were  granted,  yet 
many  of  the  inflances  mentioned  above,  feem  of 
too  trivial  a  nature,  to  juftify  having  recourfe  to 
a  falfhood  ;  and  in  particular,  nothing  can  be 
more  dangerous  to  children,  than  to  be  taught 
to  lie,  by  the  example  of  their  parents  and  go- 
yernors. 

Puff.  ib.  §  9,  to,  15,  16,  18. — Barbeyrac's 

Notes,  ib.  I.  iv.  c.  \.  §  7. Grot.  ib. 

/.  iii.   c.  i.  §  12 — lAc'—rWatts's  Serin. 

vol. 
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vol.  ii.  App.  p.  20*7 — 219.  Works,  vol.  i. 
p.  240 — 245. — Rd.  of  Nat.  p.  29,  30. 
— Cambr.  Telemacb.  /.  iii.  p.  57 — 59. 

SCHOLIUM     3. 

Neverthelefs,  allowance  is  to  be  made  for  the 
change  which  cuftom  may  have  introduced  into 
the  fignification  of  words,  which  has  brought 
fome  expreffions  of  complaifance  and  kindncfs, 
in  moft  civilized  nations,  to  fo  loofe  an  import, 
that  a  man  has  no  room  to  imagine,  they  will  be 
interpreted  rigoroufly,  according  to  their  utmoft 
literal  extent,  and  therefore  need  not  be  fcrupu- 
lous  about  the  ufe  of  them;  v.  g.  as  if  he  could 
not  fay,  "  he  was  at  a  friend's  fervice,"  unlefs 
he  intended  thereby  to  make  himfelf  ajlave. 

Puff,  de  Jure,  I.  iv.   c.  i.  §  6. — Spec!,  vol. 
viii.  N°.  557. — Tillotf.  vol.  ii.  p.  5,  6. 

DEFINITION    XLIV. 

A  promise  is  any  fpeech,  or  other  fign,  by  tECT. 
which  we  fignify  to  another  perfon  a  prelent  de-   J-xix. 
terminate  purpofe,  of  transferring  to  him  a  part^^^^ 
of  our  property  or  liberty.,    which  neverthelefs 
he  is  not  actually  to  poilefs,  till  after  fome  time. 

DEFINITION    XLV. 

A  mutual promife,  or  agreement  of  two  or  more 
perfons  with  each  other,  may  be  called  a  cove- 
nant, whether  the  performance  01  one  of  the 
parties  be,  or  be  not  the  condition  of  obliging 
the  other:  but  it  is  in  the  former  cafe,  called  a 
conditional  covenant. 

COROLLARY. 

There  is  fome  foundation  for  difringuifhing 
between  conditional  promifes,  and  pacls  or  cove- 
nants-,  not  only,  as  each  party  in  a  covenant 
may  be  abfolutely  bound  to  the  performance  ot 
his  part;   without  waiting  to  fee  whether   the 

other 
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other  will  perform  his,  but  alfo,  as  there  may  be 
a  conditional  promife,  which  is  not  mutual,  whereas 
every  covenant -mufVnecefTarily  be  mutual. 

Puff,  de  Jure,  L  iii.  c.  viii.  §  8. 

PROPOSITION    LV. 

yirtue  requires  that  promifes  be  fulfilled. 

DE  MO  NSTRATION. 

:  F.r?P.-  54-1 l •  Ethical  truth,  and  therefore  virtue 
requires,  thatwhen  I  declare  a  fixed  purpofe  of 
giving  or  doing  any  thing,  I  fhould  really  intend 
it.  -  1 

Gr.  i.  Def.  44. J2.  The  promifee,  i.  e.  the  per- 
fon  to  whom  the  promife  is  made,  acquires  a 
property  in  virtue  of  the  promife. 

3.  The  uncertainty  of  property  would  evi- 
dently be  attended  with  great  inconvenience. 

4.  By  failing  to  fulfil  my  promife,  I  either 
jfhew,  that  I  was  not  fincere  in  making  it,  or 
that  I  have  little  conftancy  or  refolution,  and 
either  way  injure  my  character,  and  confequently 
my  ufefulnefs  in  life. 

1,  3  £5?  4.  Prop.  51.  Cor.  4.I5.  Virtue  requires 
that  promifes  fhould  be  fulfilled. 

IVatts's  Serm.  vol.  ii.  p.  146.  Works, 
vol.  i.  p.  146. — Grove* s  Ethics,  vol.  ii. 
part  ii.  c.  xii  *. 

SCHOLIUM      I. 

A  man  is  not  bound  by  a  naked  ajfertion,  as 
he  is  by  a  promife;  neverthelefs,  when  he  makes 
fuch  an  affertion,  he  ought  to  intend  to  ac~t  ac- 
cording to  it,  (Prop.  54.)  and  when  publicly 
made  he  fhould  not  lightly  change  it,  left  his 

*  A  direttly  oppofite  do&rine  to  what  is  here  advanced,  it 
maintained  by  Mr.  Godwin.  See  his  "  Enquiry  concerning 
political  Juftice,"  vol.  i.  p.  150 — 156.  This  deduction  is,  that 
it  is  a. part  of  our  duty  to  make  as  few  promifes  or  declarations 
exciting  appropriate  expectations  as  pofiible. 

character 
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character  for  wifdom  and  rcfolution  fhould  thereby 
fuffer. 

Grot,  de  Jure,  l.  ii.  c.  xi.  §  2 — 4. — Puff, 
ib.  /.  iii.  c.  v.  §  5-^-7. 

scholium    2. 
Neverthelefs  there  are  fome  excepted  cafes,  in 
which  virtue  does  not  oblige  us  to  fulfil  our  pro- 
mifes,    becaufe    the    rcafons    mentioned    in    the 
proportion  do  not  extend  to  them,  v.  g. 

1.  If  a  promife  was  made  by  us,  before  we 
came  to  fuch  exereife  of  reafon,  as  to  be  fit  to 
tranfact  affairs  of  moment;  or  if  by  any  diftem- 
per,  or  fudden  furprize,  we  are  deprived  of  the 
exereife  of  our  reafon,  at  the  time  when  the  pro- 
mife is  made. 

Puff.  ib.  I.  iii.  c,  vi.  §  5. — Grot,  de  Jure, 
I.  ii.  c.  xi.  §  5 — 7. 

2.  If  the  promife  made  was  on  a  falfe  pre- 
emption, in  which  the  promifer,  after  the  moft 
diligent  enquiry,  was  impofed  upon,  efpecially 
if  he  were  deceived  by  the  fraud  of  the  pro- 
mifee. 

Grot,  de  Jure,  I.  ii.  c.  xi.  §  6.  /.  ii.  c.  xiii. 
§  ^.—Puff.  ib.  1.  iii.  c.  vi.  §  6—8. 

3.  If  the  thing  itfelf  be  vicious ;  for  virtue 
cannot  require  that  vice  fhould  be  committed. 

Puff.  ib.  I.  iii.   c.  vii.  §  6,  7. Grot.  ib. 

L  ii.  c.  xi.  §  9. 
Under  this  head,  we  may  rank  the  giving  a 
reward  for  an  evil  action. 

Grot.  ib.  /.  ii.  c.  xi.  §  8.— Puff.  ib.  /.  iii. 
c.  vii.  §  8. 

4.  If  the  accomplishment  of  the  promife  be  fo 
hard  and  intolerable,  that  there  is  reaion  to  be- 
lieve, that  had  it  been  forefeen,  it  would  have 
been  an  excepted  cafe. 

Grot.  ib.  /.  ii.  c.  xvi.  %  27. •— Cicero  de 
Offic.  /.  i.  c.  x. 

8CHO- 
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SCHOLIUM      3. 

If  the  promife  be  not  accepted,  or  if  it  depend 
on  conditions  not  performed,  the  non-perform- 
ance of  the  promife  is  fo  evidently  juftifiable, 
that  it  feems  hardly  worth  while  to  infert  this 
among  the  catalogue  of  excepted  cafes. 

Grot.  ib.  I.  ii.  c.x'i.  §  14,  1  $.  ib.  /.  iii. 
c.  xix.  §  14*. 

DEFINITION     XLVL 

An  oath  is  a  folemn  appeal  to  God,  as  the 
witnefs  of  the  truth  of  fome  facts  afferted,  or  of 
our  fincere  refolutidn  to  perform  fome  promife 
made,  renouncing  our  claim  to  the  divine  fa- 
vour, or  imprecating  his  difpleafure  upon  our- 
felves  either  implicitly  or  explicitly,  in  cafe  of 
falfhood. 

COROLLARY. 

It  is  vicious  to  fwear  by  any  creature,  iince 
that  is  in  effect!  afcribing  to  fuch  a  creature  a 
degree  of  knowledge  and  power,  which  feems 
peculiar  to  God.  Neverthelefs,  if  without  the 
exprefs  mention  of  the  name  of  God,  there  be  a 
fecret  appeal  to  him,  in  that  cafe  we  fwear  by 
him  ultimately,  and  not  fo  much  by  the  creature 
we  mention,  v.  g.  If  I  fwear  by  my  head,  or  my 
child,  meaning  thereby,  f<  may  the  divine  venge- 
iC  ance  fall  on  my  head  or  my  child,  if  I  fwear 
"  falfely." 

Grot.de  Jure,  I.  ii.  c.  xiii.  §  xi. — —Puff* 
de  Ojjic.  Horn.  Li.  c.  xi.  §3. — Puff.de 
Jure >  I.  iv.  c.  ii.  §  3. — Paley's  moral 
and  political  Philofophy  y  vol.  \.  p.  190 
— 197. — Godwin's  Enquiry  concerning 
political  Jufiice,  vol.  ii.  p.  631 — 63,6. 

*  The  whole  fubjeft  of  promifes ;  from  whence  the  obliga- 
tion to  perform  them  arifes ;  in  what  fenfe  they  are  to  be  inter- 
preted ;  and  in  what  cafes  they  are  not  binding,  is  confidered  by 
Mr.  Paley. — Principles  of  moral  and  political  Philofophy,  vol.  i, 
p.  123 — 141.  Seventh  Edition. 

SCHO- 


Part  III.       Perjury  highly  criminal. 

SCHOLIUM. 

A  vow  is  a  promife  made  to  God  :  if  any  cx- 
prefs  or  implicit  imprecation  attend  it,  it  is  evi- 
dently an  oath  :  but  as  vows  are  made  with  dif- 
ferent degrees  of  folemnity,  fome  of  them  may, 
and  fome  of  them  may  not  be  oaths.  Yet  as  an 
addrefs  to  God  is  made  by  them,  they  necefTarily 
approach  nearer  to  an  oath  than  a  promife  made 
to  our  fellow-creatures. 

Paley's  moral  and  political  Philofophy)  vol. 
up.  141. 

DEFINITION     XLVII. 

Perjury  is  the  ufeof  an  oath  in  confirmation 
of  an  afTertion,  known,  apprehended,  or  fuf- 
pected  to  be  falfe ;  or  the  wilful  violation  of  a 
promife,  which  by  an  oath  we  had  bound  our- 
felves  to  perform. 

COROLLARY. 

As  when  a  perfon  f wears  that  a  thing  is  fo  and 
fo,  he  is  in  all  reafon  to  be  underftood  to  affert, 
that  he  certainly  knows  that  it  is  fo ;  the  guilt 
of  perjury  may  be  contracted,  even  where  a  man 
believes  a  thing  is  as  he  afferts,  if  he  has  not  a 
competent  and  determinate  knowledge  of  the 
thing. 

PROPOSITION     LVL 

Perjury   is  a  very  heinous  crime. 

DEMONSTRATION. 

1.  It  is  plainly  inconfiftent  wirh  the  reverence 
due  to  the  divine  being  ;  as  it  implies,  either 
that  we  do  not  believe  his  omnifcience,  or  fear 
his  difpleafure,  either  of  which  is  contrary  to 
Prop.  51. 

2.  Mankind  have  in  all  ages  profefTed  fome 
peculiar  reverence  for  an  oath,  fo  that  it  has  been 

ufed 
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ufed  to  determine    controverfies,    and    feal   the 
moft  folemn  mutual  engagements. 

2.(3.  Faith  among  men  would  be  ftill  more 
injured  by  perjury,  than  by  a  falfe  aflertion,  or 
promife  uttered  without  an  oath  ;  fince  therefore 
thefe  have  been  (hewn  to  be  detrimental  to  man- 
kind, (Prop.  54,  55.)  this  mufb  be  yet  more  fo. 

4.  Perjury  has  always  been  efteemed  a  very 
deteftable  thing,  and  thofe  who  have  been  proved 
guilty  of  it  have  been  looked  upon  as  the  peft 
of  fociety. 

I,  3  &?  4.I5.  Perjury,  being  thus  difhonourable 
to  God,  injurious  to  others,  and  to  ourfelves,  is 
a  great  crime.     Q.  E.  D. 

Occaf.  Paper  y  vol.  i.  A7°.  vii.  p.  5 — 12. — 
Puff,  de  Jure,  1.  iv.  c.  ii.  §  2. — Bar- 
row's Works,  vol.  i.  Serm.  xv. — Paley's 
moral  and  political  Philofophy,  vol.  i. 
p.  197,  198. 

COROLLARY     I. 

Care  fnould  be  taken,  that  we  do  not  impair 
the  reverence  due  to  an  oath,  by  ufing  or  im- 
pofing  oaths  upon  trifling  occafions,  or  admi- 
flittering  them  in  a  carelefs  manner. 

Occaf.  Paper,  ib.  p.  22 — 24. 

COROLLARY     2. 

The  reverence  of  an  oath  requires,  that  we 
take  peculiar  care  to  avoid  ambiguous  expref- 
fions  in  it,  and  all  equivocation  and  mental  re- 
fervation.     Vid.  Prop.  54.   Cor.  1. 

Grot,  de  jure,  I.  ii.  c.  xiii.  §3. — Puff,  de 
Jure,  I.  iv.  c.  ii.  §  12 — 15. — Tally  de 
Offc.  L  i.  §  13. 

SCHOLU1  M      I . 

Something  of  this  kind  may  be  faid  of  fuf- 
Jcription  to  articles  of  religion,  thefe  being  looked 
upon  as  folemn  a&ions,  and  nearly  approaching 

ta 
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to  an  oath.  Great  care  ought  to  be  taken,  that 
we  fubferibe  nothing  that  we  do  not  firmly  be- 
lieve. If  the  fignification  of  the  words  be  du- 
bious, and  we  believe  either  fenfe,  and  that  fenfe 
in  which  we  do  believe  them  is  as  natural  as  the 
other,  we  may  confidently  with  integrity  fub- 
feribe them  :  or  if  the  fenfe  in  which  we  believe 
them  be  lefs  natural,  and  we  explain  that  fenfe, 
and  that  explication  be  admitted  by  the  perfon 
requiring  the  fubfeription  in  his  own  right,  there 
can  be  no  juft  foundation  for  a  fcruple.  Some 
have  added,  that  if  we  have  reafon  to  believe, 
(though  it  is  not  exprefsly  declared,)  that  he  who  " 
impofes  the  fubfeription,  does  not  intend  that 
we  fhould  hereby  declare  our  affent  to  thofe  ar~ 
ticles,  but  only  that  we  fhould  pay  a  compliment 
to  his  authority,  and  engage  ourfelves  not  openly 
to  contradict  them,  we  may  in  this  cafe  fubferibe 
what  is  mofl  directly  contrary  to  our  belief:  or 
that  if  we  declare  our  belief  in  any  book,  as  for 
inftance  the  bible,  it  is  to  be  fuppofed  that  we 
fubferibe  other  articles,  only  fo  far  as  they  are 
confident  with  that;  becaufe  we  cannot  imagine, 
that  the  law  would  require  us  to  profefs  our  be- 
lief of  contrary  proportions  at  the  fame  time. 
But  fubfeription  upon  thefe  principles,  feems  a 
very  dangerous  attack  upon  fincerity  and  public 
virtue,  especially  in  thofe  defigned  for  public 
offices  *. 

Bum.  on  the  Art.  p.  6 — 9. — Clarke  on  the 

Trinity,  bit  rod.  Ed.  t.  p.  20 — 26.  Ed. 

2.  p.  23 — 29. Conybeare's  Serm.  on 

Subfcript*  p.  24 — 31. 

sc  ho- 

*  The  qyeftion  concerning  fubfeription  to  articles  of  religion 
has  of  late  years  received  the  mod  ample  difcuflion.  It  would 
be  almoft  endlefs  to  enumerate  the  various  tradls  that  have  ap- 
peared on  the  fubjeft.  The  controverfy  was  revived  by  the 
publication  of  the  tc  Confeflional,"  and  carried  on  to  flill  greater 
extent,  by  the  diftintt  applications  of  a  body  of  the  clergy,  and 
of  the  proteftant  diffenting  minifters,  for  relief  In  the  matter  of 
fttppgrfas,  TJlfi  a-Wjes  of  Elackbnrn,  Jebb,  Dawfon,  Fire- 
brae^ 
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SCHOLIUM      2. 

If  we  have  bound  ourfelves  by  an  oath  to  do  a 
thing  detrimental  to  our  interests,  we  ought  to 
fubrnit  to  great  inconveniencies  rather  than  vio- 
late it :  but  if  the  nature  of  the  oath  be  abfo- 
lutely  and  evidently  unlawful,  we  are  not  bound 
by  it :  and  it  is  certain,  that  in  fome  of  the  cafes 
mentioned  above,  in  which  virtue  allows  the 
violation  of  promifes,  it  may  alfo  permit  our 
acling  contrary  to  our  oaths  ;  with  this  provifo, 
that  in  proportion  to  the  greater  folemnity  of 
the  latter,  the  cafe  mould  be  more  weighty  and 
urgent. 

Grot.  ib.  I.  ii.  c.  xiii.  §4. — Baxt.  IVorks, 

vol.  i.  p.   572. Puff,  de  Jure>  I.  iv. 

c.  ii.  §  9,  10. 

SCHOLIUM     3. 

If  a  conditional  covenant,  (Def.  45.)  be  mu- 
tually confirmed  by  an  oath,  the  breach  of  the 
condition  on  one  fide  evidently  diffolves  the  other 
party  from  his  obligation  ;  which  by  the  way 
jufTifies  the  Revolution  in  England  in  1688,  though 
many  of  the  perfons  principally  concerned  had 
fv/orn  allegiance  to  Kin£  James. 

Decaf.  Papery  vol.  1.   N°.  vii.  p.  12 — 16. 

SCHOLIUM    4. 

Grotius  is  miflaken,  if  he  maintains  (as  fome 
have  afierted  he  does,)  that  by  an  oath  we  always 
promife  fomething  to  God,  and  that  for  this 
reafon  an  oath  mufr  in  no  cafe  be  violated.     It 

brace,  Wyvil,  Mauduit,  Furneaux,  Fownes,  RadclifF,  Wilton, 
;md  many  others,  occur  in  oppontion  to  human  articles  of  reli- 
gion. Oh  the  contrary  fide  might  be  mentioned  Tucker,  Ru- 
therforth,  Randolph,  'iottie,  Powel,  and  a  variety  of  writers 
befides.  Mr.  Paley  has  recently  offered  fome  thoughts  on  the 
matter,  in  his  "  Moral  and  Political  Philofophy,"  vol.  i.  p.  2ig 
— 220.  Still  more  recently,  a  very  elaborate  Treatife  againft 
fubicription  has  been  pubiilhed  by  Mr.  Dyer. 

appears 
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appears  from  the  definition  of  an  oath,  that  the 
former  of  thefe  proportions  is  falfe,  and  from 
the  fecond  fchohum,  that  if  it  were  true,  the 
inference  drawn  from  it  would  be  inconcluiive  : 
but  the  following  paffage,  which  fome  have 
quoted  to  prove  this  to  be  his  opinion,  is  far 
from  containing  it.    . 

Grot,  de  Jure,  I.  ii.  e.  xiii.  §  14,  15. 

DEFINITION     XLVIII. 

Marriage   is   a  covenant  between  man  and  lect. 
woman,  in   which  they  mutually  promife  coha-    lxxi. 
bitation,  and  a  continual  care  to  promote  the  ^/"V^J 
comfort  and  happinefs  of  each  other. 

PROPOSITION     LVII. 

Virtue  requires  that  mankind  mould  only  be 
propagated  by  marriage. 

DEMONSTRATION. 

1.  A  more  endearing  friendfhip,  and  confe- 
quently  a  greater  pleafure  arifes  from  continued 
cohabitation,  than  could  arife  from  the  promif- 
cuous  ufe  of  women  ;  where  there  could  be  little 
room  for  a  tender,  generous  and  faithful  friend- 
fhip  between  the  fexes. 

2.  The  promifcuous  ufe  of  women  would  na- 
turally produce  a  great  deal  of  jealoufy,  bitter 
mutual  contentions,  and  a  variety  of  other  paf- 
fions,  from  which  marriage,  when  preferved  in- 
violate, very  much  fecures. 

3.  Experience  teaches  that  a  promifcuous  com- 
merce between  the  fexes  is  very  unfavourable  to 
propagation,  at  lead  for  producing  a  healthful 
offspring;  and  would  prove  the  means  of  fpread- 
ing  to  a  fatal  degree  the  venereal  infection. 

4.  The  weaknefs  and  diforders,  to  which  wo- 
men are  fubjecT:  during  pregnancy,  require,  that 
both  out  of  regard  to  them  and  the  future  race 
of  mankind,  they  mould  be  tenderly  taken  care 

Vol.  I.  CL  of  * 
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of;  and  that  during  their  confinement  they 
fhould  be  comfortably  maintained  :  now  there  is 
none,  from  whom  thefe  offices  of  friendfhip  can 
be  fo  reafonably  expected,  as  from  the  perfon 
who  apprehends  himfelf  the  father  of  the  child  ; 
but  without  marriage,  r,o  man  could  ordinarily 
have  the  fecurity  of  being  fo. 

5.  The  education  of  children  is  much  better 
provided  for  by  this  means,  both  with  refpeel  to> 
maintenance,  inftrudHon  and  government,  while 
each  knows  his  own,  and  the  care  and  authority 
of  both  parents  concurs  in  the  work ;  to  which 
that  of  the  father  is  generally  on  the  whole  of  the 
greateff  importance. 

6.  The  regular  defcent  of  patrimony,  being 
the  confequence  of  fathers  knowing  their  chil- 
dren, is  better  provided  for  by  marriage,  than  it 
could  be  without  it  ;  which  by  the  way  is  a  great 
encouragement  to  induffry  and  frugality. 

i>  2,  3,  4,  5  ^5?  6.|7-  The  happinefs  both  of 
men  and  women,  and  of  the  riling  generation,,  is 
on  the  whole  more  effectually  fecured  by  mar- 
riage, than  it  would  be  by  the  promifcuous  ufe 
of  women ;  therefore  mankind  ought  only  to  be 
propagated  this  way.     <£\  E.  D. 

Puff,  de   Jure,  I.  vi.  c.  i.  §  5. JVitf. 

JEgyp.  I.  ii.  €.  vi.  §  13 — 15. — Baxt. 
Works,  vol.  i.  />.  314.  A.  vol.  ii.  p.  31. 
B. — Oflervald  of  Unclean.  Seel.  1 .  c.  i. 
%  1.  p.  4 — 10. — Fordyce's  Mor.  Phil. 

/.  ii.  §  3.   c.  ii. Milt.  Par  ad.    LojU 

I.  iv.  ver.  750—770*. 

COROLLARY       I . 

Thofe  unnatural  luffs,  commonly  known  by 
the  name  of  beaffiality  and  fodomy,  are  to  be 

*  Some  extraordinary  fentiments  relative  to  marriage  have 
been  thrown  out  by  Mr.  Godwin,  in  his  '« Enquiry  concerning 
political  Jufticc,"  vol.  ii.  p.  84S — 8p. 

greatly 
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greatly  delcfied,  not  only  as  actions,  whereby 
the  dignity  of  human  nature  is  in  the  moil  in- 
famous degree  debafcd,  but  alfo  as  alienating  the 
mind  from  marriage,  which  is  fo  important  a 
band  of  fociety. 

COROLLARY      2. 

Thofe  who  feduce  fingle  women  to  violate 
their  chaftity,  are  guilty  of  a  very  great  crime; 
as  thereby  they  diicountenance  marriage,  and 
bring  on  perfons  fo  debauched,  and  the  families 
to  whom  they  are  related,  great  calamity  and  in- 
delible infamy. 

Guardian,  vol.  ii.   AT°.  123. 

COROLLARY      3. 

All  thofe  things,  which  tend  to  chcrifh  wan- 
dering lufts,  are  for  that  reafon  to  be  avoided  ; 
as  lafcivious  actions,  and  unclean  words,  which 
generally  lead  on  by  a  ftrong  impulfe  to  greater 
irregularities. 

Spetf.  vol.  iv.  N°.  2$6.—OJ?erv.  sf  Un- 
clean. Pr<ef.  p.  16.  ib.  Secf.  i.  c.  vii. 
p.  60 — 72. — Evans's  Sermons,  voL  ii. 

COROLLARY      4. 

Since  marriage  is  of  fo  great  importance  to 
the  happinefs  of  mankind,  it  is  plain  that  it 
ought  not  to  be  dilTblved  upon  any  trifling  con- 
lideration  ;  fince  uncertain  marriages  would  be 
attended  with  many  of  the  fame  inconveniencies, 
as  the  promifcuous  ufe  of  women,  and  would 
differ  from  it  little  more  than  in  name. 

Puff,  de  Jure,  I.  vi.  c.  i.  §  20. 

PROPOSITION     LVIII. 

To  enumerate  the  principal  duties  of  the  mar- 
ried date. 

SOLUTION. 

1.  Virtue  requires  that  both  parties  preferve 
their  fidelity  to  each  other  inviolate. 

Qj2  2.  They 
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2.  They  fhould  fludy  in  every  inftance  to  pro- 
mote each  other's  comfort  and  happinefs. 

3.  They  are  to  contribute  their  refpective 
parts  towards  the  maintenance  and  education  of 
their  children. 

Delany  on  RelaU  But.  N°.  ii,  iii. — Paley's 
Principles  of  moral  and  political  Philofo- 

phy,  vol.  i.  p.   339 — 344. Beattie's 

Elements  of  moral  Science •,  vol.  ii.  p.  124 
— 140.. 

DEMONSTRATION. 

The  obligation  to  perform  thefe  feveral  duties 
arifes,  from  the  nature  of  the  engagements  into 
which  the  parties  have  entered;  [D'ef.  48.)  and 
from  the  tendency  which  fuch  a  condudt  will 
have  to  fecure  their  mutual  happinefs  and  that 
of  their  families. 

PROPOSITION     LIX. 

Virtue  requires  that  no  man  fhould  at  the  fame 
time  have  more  than  one  wife,  and  no  woman 
more  than  one  hufband. 

part     r. 

No  man  mould  have  more  than  one  wife  at  a 
time. 

DEMONSTRATION. 

i.  The  number  of  females,  fo  far  as  we  can 
judge  by  the  bell:  computation,  is  not  entirely 
equal  to  the  number  of  males,  in  the  human 
fpecies.     Vid.  Prop.  27.  Dem.  4.  gr.  4, 

Dcrham's  Phyf.  Tbeol.  p.   175,   176. 

Reflect,  on  Polyg.  p.  4- — 7. 

i.|2-  Should    polygamy  prevail,  there    would 

not   be  females   enow   to  fupply  all  the  males  ; 

confequently  many  of  them  muft  be  deprived  of 

the  advantage  of  marriage  :  not  to  mention,  how 

4  far 
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far  it  might  be  the  occafion  of  thofe  hateful  and 
deftrudive  practices,  of  fodomy  and  eviration. 
Reflect,  on  Polyg.  p.  32 — 34. 

2. [3.  Quarrels  would  probably  arife  between 
thofe  men,  who  endeavoured  to  poffefs  them- 
felves  of  more  women  than  one,  and  thofe  who 
were  by  this  means  deprived  of  partners  in  life  5 
which  might  be  attended  with  fatal  confequences 
on  both  fides,  mould  polygamy  very  much  pre- 
vail. 

4.  The  jealoufy  of  the  wives  would  probably 
make  them  very  unhappy,  were  feveral  women 
to  fhare  among  them  the  affection  and  care  of  the 
fame  man  ;  and  it  would  occafion  many  cabal- 
lings,  and  mutual  endeavours  to  fupplant  each 
other  in  his  affections,  by  which  the  peace  of 
families  would  be  greatly  difturbed ;  not  to 
mention  the  frequent  adulteries  that  might  be 
expected,  if  there  was  not  a  ft  rid  guard.  Vid. 
Gen.  xxix.  xxx. 

5.  Thedifcords  of  the  mothers  might  be  com- 
municated to  the  children  ;  and  fo  not  only  alie- 
nate their  hearts  from  the  father,  and  thercby 
prevent  the  efficacy  of  his  care  for  then  cduea* 
tion,  but  alfo  prevent  a  due  harmony  between 
them  in  riper  years,  and  lay  a  foundation 
for  quarrels  to  be  tranfmitted  to  the  next  gene- 
ration. 

6.  The  mailer  of  the  family  would  have  his 
part  in  all  this  uneaimefs;  and  would  find  it 
hardly  poflible  to  preferve  his  own  quiet  in  any 
tolerable  degree,  without  facrifking  the  peculiar 
pleafure  of  having  one  intimate  and  beft  beloved 
friend,  with  whom  to  converfe  with  the  higheft 
endearment:  and  if  he  had  any  true  taile  of  the 
fublimeft  pleafures  of  friendfhip,  the  gratifica- 
tion of  appetite  with  a  variety  of  women  muft 
appear  but  a  poor  equivalent  for  fuch  a  iacrir 
face* 

Q^3  7-  Th- 
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7.  The  practice  of  polygamy  may  leave  room 
to  a  married  man  to  be  continually  entering  upon 
new  amours  and  treaties  with  refpect  to  other 
women  ;  which  would  keep  the  mind  in  an  un- 
eafy  agitation,  and  greatly  divert  him  from  ap- 
plying to  cares  of  the  greateft  importance  to  the 
happinefs  of  his  family  and  of  the  public,  and 
expofe  him  thereby  to  many  obvious  inconve- 
niencies. 

2,  3,  4,  5,6^  7.|8.  Since  polygamy  is  thus 
pernicious  to  the  intereft  of  the  hufband,  wife 
and  children,  and,  if  it  commonly  prevailed,  to 
that  of  fo  many  iingle  peifons,  virtue  requires 
that  one  man  fnould  have  but  one  wife  at  a  time. 
$  E.  D. 

Burn.  L'fe  of  Rocheft.  p.  112,  irj. — Puff. 

dejure,  L  vi.   r.  i.  §  16 — 19. Salm. 

State  of  Turkey >  p.  411 — 416. — Reflect. 

on  Polyg.   p.   13 — 19. VEfprit  des 

LotXy  vol.  i.  /.  xvi.  c.  ii — vii.  * 


-  *  The  queftion  concerning  Polygamy  has  recently  been  re- 
vived, in  confequence  of  an  elaborate  treatife  in  defence  of  it, 
written  by  the  late  Mr.  Martin  Madan,  and  intituled  "  Thelyph- 
*'■  thora."  To  this  work  many  anfwers  appeared,  among  which 
may  be  reckoned,  "  Polygamv  unferiptural,"  by  John  Towers; 
««  Remarks  on  Polygamy/5  by  Thomas  Wills;  "  Polygamy 
*<  indefenfible,"  by  John  Smith  ;  u  Remarks  on  Thelyphthora," 
by  James  Penn  ;  "  Bleffings  of  Polygamy  difplayed,"  by  R. 
Hill;  "  Examination  of  Thelyphthora,"  by  John  Palmer;  and 
*«  Refutation  of  Polygamy, "  by  T.  Haweis.  There  were,  alfo, 
feveral  anonymous  publications  on  the  fb  hi  eel,  of  which  it  may 
be  fufficient  to  mention  •'  Anti-Thelyphthora;"  "  Marriage 
«•  and  its  Vows  defended,"  by  a  Female;"  '«  The  Unlavvfulnefs 
««  of  Polygamy  evinced  ;"  and  the  «4  Cobler's  Letter  to  the 
"  Author  of  Thelyphthora."  But  the  moft  decifive  blow  that 
was  given  to  the  "  Thelyphthora,"  was  in  two  articles  which 
occur  in  the  lixry  third  volume  of  the  Monthly  Review.  Thefe 
articles  were  written  by  the  late  Rev.  Samuel  Badcock.  Some 
geseral  reflexions  on  Polygamy  may  be  feen  in  Paley's  "  Prin- 
"  ciples  of  moral  and  political  Philofophy,"  vol.  i.  p.  319 — 
325;  and  in  Beattie's  "  Elements  of  moral  Science,*'  vol.  ii. 
p.  127 — 129. 

CCPv- 
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COROLLARY. 

It  is  yet  more  evidently  unlawful  for  him  who 
has  married  one  wife,  with  a  promife  of  confine- 
ment to  her,  afterwards  to  take  a  iecond.  Vid. 
Prep.  55. 

scholium    r. 

Some  have  argued  in  favour  of  the  propofi- 
tion,  that  it  would  prevent  the  ovcr-itocking 
the  world  with  inhabitants,  which  would  be  the 
confequence  of  polygamy.  But  we  have  waved 
that  argument, 

1*  Becaufe  it  feems  that  the  contrary  is  true, 
/.  e.  that  the  number  of  mankind  is  letlened  ra- 
ther than  increafed  by  polygamy,  which  is  a  di- 
rect confequence  from  grad.  1.  for  it  is  plain, 
that  ten  women  for  infrance  would  be  like  to 
have  more  children  by  ten  men,  than  by  one, 
efpecially  in  fome  length  of  years  ;  confidering 
how  much  the  body  might  be  weakened,  by  that 
luxury  with  which  feraglios  are  generally  at- 
tended: and  accordingly  it  is  found  in  fad,  that 
there  is  the  greateft  increafe  of  men,  where  po- 
lygamy is  not  ufed,  as  the  author  of  the  Reflec- 
tions on  that  fubjed  has  proved,  in  an  accurate 
and  convincing  manner.     But 

2.  If  it  were  fad,  that  polygamy  would  in- 
creafe the  number  of  mankind,  it  would  be  an 
argument  for  it,  rather  than  againft  it :  for  it  is 
certain,  the  earth  with  proper  cultivation  would 
be  capable  of  maintaining  a  much  greater  num- 
ber of  inhabitants,  than  at  prefent  fubfiiT  upon 
it;  and  fo  many  general  calamities  have  from 
age  to  age  interpofed  to  thin  their  numbers,  that 
it  is  hardly  to  be  imagined,  they  will  ever  grow 
infupportably  great.  In  the  mean  time,  that 
polygamy  leffens  the  number,  is  an  additional 
argument  that  it  is  contrary  to  the  happinefs  of 
fhe  fpecies,  and  therefore  to  virtue. 

Reflett.  on  Polyg.  Dijf.  vi,  vii. 

Q^4  PART 
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PART      2. 

One  woman  mould  have  but  one  hufband  at  a 
time. 

DEMONSTRATION. 

1.  Several  of  the  arguments  urged  in  the  pre- 
ceding demonstration  will  (mut.  mutandis)  pre- 
vail here ;  efpecially  thofe  taken  from  the  pro- 
portion of  the  fexcs,  mutual  jealoufy,  and  the 
want  of  peculiar  endearments  arifmg  from  one 
molt  intimate  friend. 

2.  The  offspring  would  be  thereby  rendered 
uncertain,  and  healthful  propagation  prevented, 
by  which  the  main  purpofes  of  marriage  would 
be  evidently  defeated.     Prop.  57. 

J  Ci?  S-I3.   Valet  propofitio. 

Puff.  ib.  1.  vi.  c.  i.  §  15. 

SCHOLIUM. 

This  has  appeared  [o  intolerable  a  thing,  that 
it  has  hardly  been  practifed  by  any  nation  on 
earth,  unlefs  fome  very  barbarous  people  are  to 
be  excepted.  On  the  contrary,  it  has  almoft 
universally  been  made  a  main  branch  of  the  mar- 
riage covenant,  that  with  regard  to  matrimonial 
converfe,  a  wife  mould  be  the  property  of  one 
hufband  alone ;  and  thofe  women  have  been  ac- 
counted infamous,  who  have  violated  this  en- 
gagement. 

VEfprit  die's   Loix,  vol.  i.  /.  xvi.  c.  v. — 
icmple's  Hijl  of  Engl.  p.  14 — 16. 

PROPOSITION    LX. 

iect.       To  enquire  to  whom   virtue  prohibits  mar- 
Lxxiu.riage. 
^"v~xj  SOLUTION. 

1.  In  general,  it  is  not  advifable  that  mar- 
riage ihould  be  contracted  by  thofe,  who,  by 
reafon  of  their  unripe  age,  or  fome  natural  or 

accidental 
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accidental  defect  in  their  underftanding,  are 
deftitute  of  reafon,  and  fo  incapable  of  making 
a  proper  choice,  or  behaving  themfelves  aright 
in  their  conjugal  ftate. 

Puff,  de  Jure,  L  vi.  c.  i.  §  26. 

2.  It  is  prohibited  to  thofe  who  are  evidently 
incapable  of  propagation,  unlefs  rney  marry  with 
others  in  the  like  condition  with  themfelves: 
otherwife,  by  their  incapacity,  the  great  end  of 
marriage  would  be  fruftrated,  and  a  foundat  on 
laid  for  a  perpetual  jealou fy,  and  many  other 
irregular  pa  (lions. 

Puff,  ih,  §  25 . — RicauVs  Ott.  Court,  p.  293. 
'-—Lett res  Perfannes>  N°.  41. 

3.  To  thofe  who  labour  under  any  di (temper 
of  body,  or  diffraction  of  mind,  which  would 
probably  be  conveyed  to  their  offspring. 

4.  To  thofe  who  are  already  married,  and 
whofe  conforts  are  yet  living,  virtue  forbids 
marriage,  upon  the  principles  of  the  preceding 
proportion,  while  the  former  marriage  conti- 
nues undiflblved  :  and  whereas  among  us,  one 
man  and  one  woman  have  been  mutually  appro- 
priated to  each  other,  it  is  yet  more  evidently 
and  univerfally  unlawful  for  either  to  marry  a 
third  perfon,  without  the  confent  of  the  other, 
as  it  is  a  breach  of  the  marriage  covenant :  w  ne- 
ther it  may  be  lawful  when  fuch  confent  is  gained, 
even  fuppoiing  the  preceding  proportion  to  hold 
good,  /.  e.  whether  marriage  may  be  difTolved 
by  mutual  confent,  will  be  enquired  in  the  next 
propoiinon.     Grot,  de  Jure,  L  ii.  c.  v.  §  ir. 

5.  It  has  generally  been  faid,  that  marriage  is 
unlawful  to  thofe  who  are  nearly  allied  by  blood 
or  affinity.  The  chief  reafons  affigned  againft 
fuch  marriages  are, 

1.  That  in  fome  cafes,  the  duties  of  other  re- 
lations would  be  plainly  confounded  by  rhem, 
as  in  cafe  of  a  rnother's  marrying  her  fon. 

2.  Fnendiliip 
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2.  Friendihip  by  this  means  would  be  lefs 
widely  diffufed ;  and  covetous  parents  would 
hinder  their  wealth  from  being  communicated, 
perhaps  on  thefe  principles  even  forcing  the  elder 
brethren  to  marry  their  lifters,  however  contrary 
to  their  inclination;  which  mull  be  the  fource 
of  great  calamity  to  them,  as  well  as  detriment 
to  others. 

3.  By  prohibiting  thefe  marriages,  provifion 
is  made  againll  fome  temptations  to  unchaftity, 
arifing  from  the  more  frequent  converfe  of  near 
relations. 

4.  There  feems  to  be  fomething  generally  in 
the  conftitution  of  our  natures  abhorring  fuch 
marriages,  if  the  relations  are  near,  which  has 
rendered  them  infamous  among  moll  civilized 
nations  :  though  it  mull  be  owned  the  Egyptians 
and  Perfians  were  an  exception  to  this  rule : 
however,  among  the  European  nations,  it  pre- 
vails in  its  full  force. 

Puff.  ib.  §  28,  32,  34. — L'Efprit  des  Loix, 
vol.  iL  /.  xxvi.  c.  xiv. 

SCHOLIUM      I. 

Notwith (landing  what  has  been  faid,  it  mufl 
be  owned  very  difficult  to  fix  the  degrees  of  af- 
finity, or  confanguinity,  within  which  marriage 
is  unlawful,  and  if  mankind  ever  have  been  or 
fhould  be  in  fuch  circumflances,  that  a  brother 
could  have  no  wife  but  his  own  filler,  mod  of 
the  arguments  urged  above  would  ceafe,  and  the 
reft  mull  give  way  to  fuch  a  neceflity  *. 

scholium    2. 
The  argument  urged  gr.  5.  concludes  much 
more  flrongly  againfl  marrying  with  thofe  nearly 
related  by  blood,  than  by  affinity. 

*  This  fubjeft  has  been  particularly  treated  of  by  a  Mr.  John 
Fry,  in  his  "  Cafe  of  Marriages  between  Kindred."  See,  alfo, 
«  The  legal  Degrees  of  Marriage  ftated  and  considered/'  by- 
John  Alleyne,  Efq. 

J  '        *  PRO- 
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PROPOSITION     LXT. 

To  enquire  in  what  cafes  marriage  may  be 
rightly  diilblved. 

sol  u  T  ion. 
i.  It  is  no  doubt  diilblved  by  the  adultery  of 
cither  party,  which  is  an  apparent  breach  of  the 
moft  fundamental  article  of  the  covenant.     Def. 
48.  and  Prop.  55. 

2.  For  the  fame  reafon,  it  is  diflblved  upon 
the  obitinate  defertion  of  one  of  the  parties, 
iince  thereby  the  covenant  is  alfo  broken. 

Life  of  Galeac'ms  Caracciolns  *. 

3.  It  is  queftioned  whether  marriage  may  be 
diilblved,  on  account  of  the  unkind  behaviour  of 
one  of  the  married  perfons.  In  one  view  it  may 
appear  reafonable  that  it  fbould,  iince  confulting 
their  mutual  happinefs  and  comfort  is  a  branch 
of  the  marriage  covenant:  yet  when  we  confider 
what  damage  might  arife  to  the  innocent  off- 
fpring,  how  frequently  complaints  of  this  kind 
occur  among  married  people,  how  generally  in 
this  cafe  both  parties  are  to  blame,  and  on  thefe 
accounts  how  uncertain  marriage  would  be  ren- 
dered, if  the  diiTolution  of  it  in  this  cafe  fhould 
be  allowed,  it  feerns  on  the  whole  more  for  the 
happinefs  of  mankind,  that  fome  who  are  in  thefe 
unhappy  circumflances  mould  bear  their  cala- 
mity, than  that  they  fhould  be  eafed  of  it  on 
terms  fo  hazardous  to  the  fecurity  and  happinefs 
of  many  more.  To  which  we  may  alfo  add,  that 
the  confideration  of  marriage  as  an  indiiTbluble 
bond  may  engage  both  hufband  and  wife,  out  of 
regard  to  their  own  peace,  to  be  careful  to  go- 
vern their  pailions,  fo  as  not  to  make  it  mutually 
intolerable  3    in   which  exercife  of   wifcom,  and 

*  Galeacius  Caracciolus  is  referred  to,  becaufe  his  wife  re- 
fufed  to  cohabit  with  him  on  account  of  his  religious  principles. 

S. 

virtue, 
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virtue,   each  t  party   may  find  a  very  great  ao 
count. 

4.  Marriage  may  not  be  diffolved,  as  many 
other  covenants  may,  by  the  confent  of  the  par- 
ties ;  if  it  might,  marriages  might  frequently  be 
contracted  almoft  in  jell,  or  merely  in  fome  views 
of  prefent  indulgence :  and  when  one  party  was 
weary  of  the  bond,  very  indirect  meafures  might 
be  ufed  to  procure  the  confent  of  the  other  to 
diffolve  it;  and  thus  a  ftate  of  things  would  pro- 
bably be  introduced  into  the  world,  little  dif- 
ferent from  that  which  marriage  was  intended  to 
prevent. 

5.  Neither  ought  marriage  to  be  diffolved, 
merely  on  account  of  barrennefs,  unlefs  one  of 
the  parties  evidently  appears  to  have  been  under 
fome  natural  incapacity  before  the  contract: 
otherwife  it  would  be  difficult  to  fix  the  time 
when  fuch  a  dilTolution  fhould  take  place,  and 
great  room  would  be  left  for  fraudulent  repara- 
tions. 

6.  Neither  are  marriages  to  be  diffolved,  on 
account  of  any  concealed  deformity  of  body,  or 
flaw  in  eflate;  though  it  be  allowed  very  crimi- 
nal and  foolifh,  for  any  to  impofe  upon  another 
in  a  matter  of  fo  great  importance. 

Milton's  Profe  Works,  p.  5 — n.-  ■■  Puff. 
I.  vi'.  c.  i.  §  2c — 22,  24. — Lettres  Per- 
fannes,  vol.  ii.  N°.  102. — Locke  on  Go- 
vernment, part  n.  §78 — 81. — Reeves's 

Apol.   vol.  i.  p.   187,    188. More's 

Utopia,  p.  141  — 144. 

COROLLARY. 

Since  the  marriage  bond  is  of  fo  Uriel:  a  na- 
ture, it  ought  never  to  be  formed  without  the 
mod:  mature  confederation ;  nor  mould  any  be 
forced  into  it  by  the  authority  of  fuperiors,  con- 
trary to  their  own  inclinations. 

DEFI- 
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DEFINITION   XLIX. 

Concubinage  is  a  fort  of  marriage,  in  which  lect. 
the  woman  by  agreement  of  both  parties  is  to  be  lxxiv. 
confidered  as  a  fervant  in  the  family,  and  exprefs 
provifion  is  made,  that  her  children  fhall  not 
have  fuch  a  right  of  pofTeflion  and  inheritance, 
as  the  children  of  the  primary  wife* 

SCHOLIUM. 

It  appeats  by  Prop.  59.  'part  1.  that  the  taking 
a  concubine  during  the  life  of  another  wife  is 
generally  at  lead  to  be  avoided :  and  it  feems, 
that  he  who  never  marries  any  woman  but  as  a 
concubine,  neither  pays  due  refpect  to  the  fe- 
male fex,  nor  fufficiently  confults  his  own  hap- 
pinefs,  in  a  free  and  ingenuous  friendfhip :  yet 
perhaps,  in  cafe  of  a  fecond  marriage,  where  the 
children  by  a  former  wife  are  living,  concu- 
binage is  not  altogether  to  be  condemned,  if  the 
conftitution  of  the  country  permit  it. 

Puff,  de  Jure,  L  vi.  c.  i.  §  36.  /.  iv.  c.  xL 
§  9. — Grot,  de  Jure,  L  ii.  c.  v.  §  15. 

PROPOSITION    XLII. 

Virtue  requires  that  parents  mould  take  pecu- 
liar care  of  their  own  children, 

DEMONSTRATION. 

1.  The  ftate  of  infancy  is  {o  feeble,  that  if 
tender  care  were  not  taken  of  young  children, 
they  would  die  quickly  after  their  birth. 

2.  In  childhood,  on  account  of  the  weaknefs 
of  reafon,  they  are  incapable  of  providing  for 
themfelves. 

3.  It  is  evidently  of  importance  to  themfelves 
and  the  public,  not  only  that  their  lives  be  taken 
care  of,  but  that  their  minds  be  formed  to  vir- 
tuous and  pious  fentiments,  of  which  they  are  at 

nrft 
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firft  void,    not   to  fay  that  many  at  lead  feem 
ftrongly  inclined  to  the  contrary. 

I,  2,  3.  Prop.  5r|4.  Virtue  requires  that  fome 
proviiion  fhould  be  made  for  the  education  of 
children. 

5.  Thofe  who  have  produced  them  ought  not 
in  reafon  to  throw  them  as  a  burthen  upon  others, 
when  they  are  capable  of  taking  care  of  them 
themfelves. 

6.  That  s-opyv,  or  natural  affection,  which  pa- 
rents feel  towards  the  children,  will  render  this 
talk  more  ealy  and  delightful  to  them,  than  it 
would  be  to  others. 

6.(7 .  It  is  probable  c<et.  par.  that  children  will 
be  better  taken  care  of  by  their  parents  than 
others. 

4,  5,  7.(8.  Virtue  requires  that  parents  fhould 
take  peculiar  care  of  their  own  children.  J^.  E. 
D. 

Rel.  of  Nat.  p.  159,  160. — Delany  on  ReL 
Duties,  Serm.  iv — vii. — Fordyce's  Mor. 

Phil.   §  3.  c.  iii. Paley's  moral  and 

political  Philofophy>  vol.  i.  p.  345— 367 * 
Beat  lie's  Elements  of moral  Science,  vol. 
ii.  p.  139—148. 

COROLLARY      I. 

Virtue  generally  requires  that  thofe  who  have 
children  fhould  make  them  their  principal  heirs. 
Grot.  ib.  I.  ii.  c.  vii.  §  5.   A7°.  \\.—LyEf- 
prit  des  Loix,  vol.  ii.  /.  xxvi.  c.  vi. 

COROLLARY      2. 

Virtue  requires  that  remoter  anceftors  fhould 
be  careful  of  grand-children,  or  other  descend- 
ants ;  efpecially  if  the  immediate  parents  be 
either  taken  away  by  death,  or  any  other  way 
rendered  incapable  of  affording  them  affiftance. 

Grot,  ib.  §  6, 

SCHO- 
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SCHOLIUM      I  • 

It  does  not  appear  neceiTary,  that  an  equal 
diltribution  of  goods  be  made  among  all  the 
children :  fome  proper  regard  mould  be  had  to 
the  merit  of  each:  yet  great  care  mould  be  taken, 
that  the  parent  does  not  by  an  imprudent  di- 
Itinclion  fow  fuch  feeds  of  difcord,  as  may  coun- 
terbalance the  advantage  accruing  to  the  mod 
deferving  child  from  a  larger  mare. 

scholium    2. 

It  feems  reafonable,  that  the  elded  fon  fhould 
generally  have  a  larger  fhare  of  his  father's  pof- 
feffions  than  the  red ;  that  fo  the  honour  of  the 
family  may  be  fupported,  and  that  he  may  be  a 
refuge  to  younger  children,  if  they  mould  fall 
into  poverty;  efpecially  fince  [cat.  par.)  it  may 
rcafonably  be  expecled,  that  he  will  be  more 
capable  of  managing  what  he,  has  for  the  com- 
mon good,  and  the  didinclion  made  in  his  favour 
will  generally  be  lefs  provoking  to  the  red,  than 
if  it  were  made  in  favour  of  any  other  child. 

Puff,  de  Jure^,  I.  iv.  c.  xi.  §  8. — Fleetzv. 
Rel.  Dut.  p.  in — 113. — Paley's Prin- 
ciples of  moral  and  political  Philofophy* 
,     vol.  i.  p.  359,  360*. 

SCHOLIUM      3. 

Neverthelefs,  an  elder  fon,  or  any  other  may 
be  difinherited,  or  deprived  of  a  part  of  what  he 
would  otherwife  have  had,  upon  account  of  his 
vicious  difpofition,  if  there  be  reafon  to  believe 
that  he  will  abufe  it  to  the  detriment  of  others  : 

*  The  do&rine  of  this  Scholium  has  lately  been  called  in 
queftion,  in  a  pamphlet  publimed  in  Scotland,  the  title  of  which 
I  do  not  recoiled.  M.  Turgot  and  other  philofophers  have, 
Hkewife,  declared  againft  all  rights  of  primogeniture,  and  have 
contended  that  the  property  of  parents  mould,  by  law,  be 
equally  divided  among  their  children.  See  Condorcet's  Life  of 
M.  Turgot. 

this 
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this  the  reafon  of  things  requires,  and  the  laws 
of  moft  nations  admit  of  it,  though  Plato  only 
allows  it  with  the  confent  of  near  relations.  As 
for  the  argument  brought  againft  it  from  Deut. 
xxi.  15,  &r.  as  a  law  of  God  to  the  Jews;  it 
may  be  anfwered,  that  the  Jews  had  not  that 
power  of  alienating  their  eftates  in  general,  which 
all  allow  to  others  not  under  fuch  a  peculiar  ap- 
pointment, and  therefore  no  valid  argument  can 
be  drawn  from  hence:. and  it  is  plain,  God  often 
interposed  to  transfer  the  inheritance ;  as  in  a 
moll  memorable  inftance  Jacob  did,  and  that 
(as  all  who  believe  fcripture  muft  fuppofe)  by 
divine  direction,  Gen.  xfiv.  3.  1  Chron.  v.  1,  2. 
not  to  mention  that  power,  which  the  law  of 
God  gave  to  jewijh  parents  to  put  a  wicked 
child  to  death,  which  might  render  a  particular 
licence  to  disinherit  him  needlefs.  Deut.  xxi. 
1 8,  &c. 

Puff.  ib.  §  11. — Fleetw.  ib.  p.  113 — 127. 
— Burn.  Life  of  Sir  M.  Hale,  p.  7,  8. 

AXIOM     XVII. 

There  is  an  evident  fitnefe,  that  when  one  ra- 
tional being  has  received  a  favour  and  kindnefs 
from  another,  he  fhould  have  fome  fenfe  of  gra- 
titude,, and  return  good  rather  than  evil. 

Puff,  de  Off.  I.  i.  c.  viii.  §  7,  Sf 

COROLLARY. 

Virtue  requires  gratitude.     Vid.  Def.  37*- 

PROPOSITION    LXI1I. 

To  enquire  into  the  duty  of  children  towards 
their  parents. 

*  Some  fentiments  of  a  different  kind,  with  refpeft  to  grati- 
tude, are  advanced  by  the  Rev.  Jonathan  Ed  wards,,  in  his  "  Eflay 
V  on  the  Nature  of  true  Virtue;"  and  by  Mr.  Godwin,  in  his 
'«  Enquiry  concerning  political  Juftice,"  vol.  i.  p.  S$ — 85. 

SOLU- 
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solution  and  demonstration. 

\.  Forafmuch  as  children  have  received  im- 
portant favours  from  their  parents,  gratitude, 
and  therefore  virtue  requires  that  they  mould 
love  them.     Ax.  17.  and  Cor. 

2.  Confidering  the  fuperiority  of  age,  and  the 
probable  fuperiority  of  wifdom,  which  there  is 
on  the  fide  of  parents,  and  alfo  how  much  the 
fatisfaclion  and  comfort  of  a  parent  depend  on 
the  refpect  fhewn  him  by  his  children,  it  is  fit 
that  children  mould  reverence  their  parents. 

2.(3.  It  is  fit  that  while  the  parents  are  living, 
and  the  ufe  of  their  understanding  continued, 
their  children  mould  not  ordinarily  undertake 
any  matter  of  great  importance  without  advifing 
with  them,  or  without  very  cogent  reafons  pur- 
fue  it  contrary  to  their  confent. 

4.  As  young  people  need  fome  guidance  and 
government  in  their  minority,  and  as  there  is 
(c<et.  par.)  fome  peculiar  reafon  to  truft  the  pru- 
dence, care,  and  affection  of  a  parent,  preferable 
to  any  other  perfon,  it  is  reafonable  that  chil- 
dren, efpecially  while  in  their  minority,  mould 
obey  their  parents ;  without  which,  neither  the 
order  of  families  nor  the  happinefs  of  the  rifing 
generation  could  be  fecured :  neverthelefs,  ftill 
fuppofing  that  the  commands  of  the  parents  are 
not  inconfirtent  with  the  will  of  God. 

1,  2.I5.  Virtue  requires,  that  if  parents  come 
to  want,  children  mould  take  care  to  furnifh  them 
with  the  necefTaries  of  life,  and  fo  far  as  their 
ability  will  permit,  with  the  conveniencies  of  it. 

Puff,  de  Jure>  I.  vi.  c.  ii.  §  4,  7,  11. 
Fleetwood  on  Rel.  Duties,  p.  4 — 22,  51, 
52. — Delany,  ib.  N°.  viii,  ix. — Puff.de 

Off.  I  ii.  c.  iii.  §  12. Rel.  of  Nat. 

p.  161,   162. — Paleys  moral  and  politi- 
cal Philofopby,  vol.  I  p.  368' — 378. ■ 

Vol.  I.  R  Beattie's 
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Be  at  tie's  Elements  of  moral  Science,  voU 
ii.  p.  148 — 150. 

COROLLARY      I. 

The  like  regards  are  in  fome  degree  due  to 
remoter  ancefrors,  if  yet  living ;  though  if  they 
come  to  want,  they  fall  moft  properly  under  the 
care  of  their  more  immediate  furviving  defcen-r 
dants. 

COROLLARY     2. 

If  any  generous  and  companionate  friend  act 
the  part  of  a  parent,  in  taking  care  of  an  helplefs 
child,  he  may  juftly  expect  from  him  the  returns 
of  filial  duty. 

COROLLARY      3. 

When  the  parent  has  delegared  his  authority 
to  fome  other  perfon,  reverence  and  fome  degree 
of  obedience  are  on  that  account  to  be  paid  to 
him,  beyond  what  would  otherwife  be  his  due. 

COROLLARY      4. 

Different  degrees  of  obedience  will  be  due  to 
parents  according  to  the  different  age  and  cir- 
cumftances  of  the  child,  and  in  fome  degree  ac- 
cording to  the  capacity  and  character  of  the  pa- 
rent. Puff,  de  Off.  1.  ii.  c.  iii.  §  5 — 8. 

COROLLARY      5. 

It  is  the  duty  of  parents,  or  of  thofe  who  fuf- 
tain  their  character  and  place,  to  behave  to  the 
children  under  their  care  in  fuch  a  manner,  as 
may  molt  effectually  conciliate  their  reverence 
and  love,  and  make  the  yoke  of  obedience  as 
light  as  poffible ;  and  for  this  reafon  all  unnecef- 
fary  feverities  are  to  be  forborne. 

Fleetwood  of  Relat.  Dut.  p.  73 — 81. 

SCHOLIUM      Ia 

Many  have  chofen  to  build  the  right  of  pa- 
rents to  the  obedience  of  the  child,  wholly  or 
1  ;  chief]/ 
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chiefly  on  their  having  been  the  inftruments  of 
bringing  it  into  exigence,  and  have  hence  in- 
ferred a  fovereign  right  in  the  parent  to  difpofe 
of  the  life,  liberty,  and  fortune  of  the  child  ; 
but  it  appears  from  the  preceding  proportions, 
that  parental  authority,  within  moderate  bounds, 
may  be  fixed  on  a  bans  Iefs  liable  to  exception. 

Grot.  I.  ii.  c.  v.  §  7. Filmer  of  Pair. 

Government,  c.  i.  §  4 — 8. Locke  of 

Government y  I.  i.  §52—59. Puff*  *&• 

§  1—6. — Barbeyrac's  Notes  on  ib.  §  10. 
p.  606,  607. 

SCHOLIUM      2. 

It  appears  from  the  reafoning  of  the  propor- 
tion, that  both  the  parents  have  a  right  to  the- 
duties  there  mentioned  :  neverthelefs,  {cat.  par.) 
the  authority  of  the  father  is  chiefly  to  be  re- 
garded ;  though  Hobbes  is  of  a  contrary  opinion, 
and  maintains,  that  a  fovereign  and  unlimited 
power  over  the  children  refides  in  the  mother y 
and  that  the  authority  of  others  over  them  is  de- 
rived from  her. 

Hobbes  de  Cive,  c.  ix. — Puff,  de  Jure,  /.  vi. 
c.  ii.  §  2,  3. — Puff,  de  Offic.  I.  ii.  c.  UL 
§  3. — Grot,  de  Jurey  I.  ii.  c.  v.  §  1.  Not. 

SCHOLIUM      3. 

Though  it  appears  from  Demon firation  gr.  3. 
that  it  is  an  irregular  thing  for  children  generally 
fpeaking  to  contrail:  marriages  without  the  ad- 
vice or  confent  of  their  parents,  neverthelefs  it 
might  be  attended  with  frill  worfe  confcquences, 
if  marriages  fo  contracted  were  to  be  deemed  in- 
valid. 

Puff.  ibid.  §  14.— Grot.  ibid.  §  10. 

SCHOLIUM     4. 

The  indigence  of  human  infants  feems  to  have 

been  wifely  defigned  by  providence,  on  purpofe 

R  2  to 
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to  lay  a  foundation  for  thofe  mutual  offices  of 
parental  and  filial  duty,  on  which  much  of  the 
happinefs  of  life  evidently  depends. 

Cambray  on  Gov*  p.  26,  27. 

scholium  5. 
It  hence  follows,  that  when  the  health  of 
the  mother,  and  the  convenience  of  the  family 
will  admit  of  it,  it  is  fit  that  mothers  nurfe  their 
own  children,  or  take  care  that  they  be  nourilhed 
at  home. 

Tillotf.  Serm.  vol.  i.  p.  523 — 525. — De- 
lany  of  Ret.  Dut.  Serm.  iv.  p.  79 — 88. 
Specl.  vol.  iii.  AT°.  246*. 

DEFINITION    L. 

A  community  is  a  company  of  men,  which 
is  fo  affociated,  that  the  whole  body,  either  by 
themfelves  or  their  reprefentatives,  mould  judge 
concerning  any  difputed  rights  or  properties  of 
each  member  of  it. 

Locke  of  Gov.  I.  ii.  c.  vii.  §  87. 

DEFINITION    LI. 

Thofe  men  are  faid  to  be  in  a  state  of  na- 
ture, who  are  not  by  any  mutual  engagements, 
implicit  or  exprefs,  entered  into  communities. 

PROPOSITION     LXIV. 

It  is  for  the  happinefs  of  mankind,  that  men 
in  a  ftate  of  nature  mould  form  themfelves  into 
focieties. 

DEMONSTRATION. 

1.  The  happinefs  of  mankind  requires,  that 
controversies  which  arife  among  them  mould  be 
determined. 


*  On  this  queftion,  recourfe  may  be  had  to  Dr.  Cadogan'e 
Kffay  on  Nuriing,  and  Mr.  Nelfon's  Treatife  on  the  Govern- 
ment of  Children.    ■ 

2.  The 
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2.  The  prejudices  of  felf-love  would  lead  men 
to  lay  down  different  rules  for  themfelves  and 
others  ;  it  is  proper  therefore  that  there  mould 
be  fome  univerfal  rule. 

3.  When  thefe  rules  are  admitted,  prejudice 
would  bias  particular  perfons  in  the  application 
of  them :  therefore  it  is  lit  that  particular  cafes 
mould  be  determined  by  fome  other  perfon,  ra- 
ther than  by  either  of  the  parties,  whofe  intereft 
is  in  queftion. 

4.  Such  determinations  would  often  be  in  vain, 
if  there  were  not  fome  power  to  enforce  the  exe- 
cution of  them. 

5.  Where  men  are  formed  into  communities, 
rules  may  be  laid  down,  judges  appointed,  and 
determinations  enforced,  by  the  joint  power  of 
the  whole  body.     Therefore 

r>  2>  3*  4>  5-  Prop.  5i.|6.  The  happinefs  of 

mankind,    and    therefore  virtue   requires,    that 

men  mould  form  themfelves  into  communities. 

Locke  of  Gov.  1.  ii.  c.  ii.  §  124 — 126.-— 

Puff,  de  Jure,  I.  vii.  c.  i.  §  8 — 11.— 

Cam/?,    of  Gov.    p.    36 — 38*. — Ibomf 

Seaf.  Autumn ,  ver.  43—144. 

SCHOLIUM. 

It  is  queried,  who  is  to  be  confidered  as  a 
member  of  a  community.  There  can  be  no  doubt  as 
to  thofe  who  have  given  their  exprefs  confent  to 
it :  as  for  thofe  who  live  under  the  protection  of 
any  community,  it  is  to  be  taken  for  granted 
that  while  they  fo  continue,  they  confent  to  bear 
the  burthen,  as  fome  equivalent  for  fharing  the 
happinefs  of  it :  but  for  ought  that  yet  appears, 
fuch  may  withdraw  themfelves  from  it,  when 
they  mail  judge  it  requiiite. 

Locke  of  Gov.  /.  ii.  c.  viii.  i  119 — 122, 
Grot,  de  Jure,  I.  ii.  c.  v.  §  24.   Ac.  ii. 

*  The  book  intituled  "  Cambray  on  Government,"  wag  not 
Written  by  Fenelon  archbiihop  of  Cambray,  but  by  the  Cheva* 
iicr  Ramfay,  upon  the  principles  of  that  prelate.  S. 

R  3  DEFI- 
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DEFINITION     Lit 

A  law  is  a  rule  of  action,  prefcribed  by  fome 
fuperior,  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  at  the  fame  time 
to  declare  a  purpofe  of  favouring  or  punifhing 
thofe  under  his  power,  as  they  fhall  act  agreeably 
or  difagreeably  to  it. 

Puff,  de  Jure,    I.  i.    c.  vi.   §  1 — 4. 

Baxt.    Works,  vol.   ii.  p.  25,    26. 
Grot,  de  Jure,  /.  i.  c.  i.  §  9. 

COROLLAR  Y. 

If  it  fhall  appear  to  us  hereafter,  that  God  has 
given  us  intimations,  not  only  of  his  own  de- 
light in  virtue  and  averfion  to  vice,  but  alfo  that 
he  will  reward  the  one  and  punifh  the  other, 
then  it  may  properly  be  faid,  that  the  lazv  of 
God  requires  virtue. 

DEFINITION    LIII. 

They  are  faid  to  have  the  supreme  civil  go- 
vernment in  any  ftate  or  community,  who  have 
the  fupreme  power  of  making  lazvs  for  that  com- 
munity, and  executing  them  in  their  own  per- 
sons, or  by  fuch  officers  as  they  fhall  appoint. 

DEFINITION    LIV. 

When  the  fupreme  civil  government  is  en- 
tirely in  the  hands  of  one  perfon,  it  is  called  a 
Monarchy:  if "mzfele 'Ft  number \  an  oligarchy; 
which  fome  have  divided  into  an  aristocracy, 
which  is  the  government  of  the  nobles,  and  an 
ochlocracy,  which  is  the  government  of  a  few 
of  the  meanefty  appointed  and  fupported  in  a  tu- 
multuous manner;  whereas  a  democracy  is  the 
government  of  the  whole  body  of  the  people  :  but 
a  conftitution  of  government  compounded  of 
monarchy,  ariltocracy  and  democracy,  like  the 
Britiftj    conftitution,   is    called   a    mixed    mo- 

SCHO- 
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SCHOLIUM. 

The  composition  in  different  governments  is 
fo  various,  that  fome  have  thought  this  diftri- 
bution  not  fufficiently  accurate,  urging  that  nei- 
ther Poland  nor  Holland  fall  under  any  of  thefe 

Temple's    Eff.    vol.   i.    p.  \^%  48. — Vol- 
taire* s  Hiji.  of  Chailes  XII.  /.  ii.  p.  61— 

67. Temp,  on  Netb.  c.  ii.  IVoiks, 

vol.  i.  p.  30 — ^.—Univerfal  Hiflory, 
voL  xxxiv.  p.  6—30. — Ibid.  vol.  xxxi. 
/>.3— 12. 

DEFINITION    LV. 

Laws  made  by  the  fupreme  civil  power  of  any 
community,  to  be  obferved  by  all  their  fubjecls, 
are  called  civil  laws,  and  fo  differ  from  muni- 
cipal, made  for  particular  towns  and  corpora- 
tions. 

SCHOLIUM. 

The  word  civil  law  among  us  is  generally  ufed 
to  fignify  the  laws  of  the  Roman  empire,  which 
on  account  of  their  equity  have  been  generally 
received  in  other  nations :  whereas  thofe  which 
have  been  eftablifhed  by  at!  of  parliament,  are 
commonly  called  ftatute,  though  they  be  in  our 
fenfe  civil  laws. 

Tuff,  de  Jure,  I.  viii.  e.  1.  §  1  % 

*  Though  the  fpecific  difcuflion  of  the  Roman  Law  does  not 
eonftitute  a  part  of  thefe  Lectures,  it  may  not  be  amifs  to  refer 
the  ftudent  to  a  few  general  writers  on  a  fubjeft  which  may  here- 
after demand  fome  attention.  A  foundation  mould  be  laid  in 
Juitinian's  Inftitutes,  which  may  be  read  in  Harris's  edition, 

comprehending  both  the  Original  and  a  Tranflation. To 

this  may  be  added  Schomberg's  "  Hiftorical  and  Chronological 
View  of  Roman  Law;"  Dr.  Taylor's  **  Elements  of  the 
Civil  Law ;"  the  fame  gentleman's  u  Summary  of  the  Roman 
Law,"  and  Dr.  Bever  "  On  the  Study  of  Jurifprudence,"  and 
his  "  Hiftory  of  the  Legal  Policy  of  the  Roman  State,  and  of 
the  Rife,  Progrefs,  and  Extent  of  the  Roman  Laws." 

R4  PRO* 
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PROPOSITION     LXV. 

To  enquire  into  the  probable  original  of  civil 
government,  or  of  communities. 

solution. 

1 .  Confidering  the  natural  dependence  of  chil- 
dren upon  their  parents,  it  is  certain  that  go- 
vernment would  at  firit  be  parental :  and  it  is 
exceedingly  probable,  that  if,  according  to  many 
of  the  moil  credible  traditions,  the  human  race 
defcended  from  one  oair,  fo  lonsr  as  the  firft  man 
lived,  and  continued  in  the  exercife  of  reafon,  he 
had  a  considerable  influence  over  the  councils 
and  ad: ions  of  his  defcendants,  and  was  regarded 
by  them  as  their  common  head. 

2.  From  the  nature  of  things,  it  is  not  proba- 
ble that  the  power  he  had  over  his  family  de- 
fcended entirely  to  the  eldeft  fon :  it  is  certain, 
that  the  reafon  for  being  governed  by  an  elder 
brother,  is  by  no  means  the  fame  as  for  being 
governed  by  a  father ;  though  we  may  naturally 
iiippofe,  that  {cat.  -par.)  the  age  and  experience 
of  the  elder  brother,  together  with  the  larger 
lhare  of  the  inheritance  which  he  probably  had, 
would  have  given  him  fome  fuperiority  ;  yet  not 
fo  great,  as  an  elder  brother  would  now  gene- 
rally haves  partly,  as  the  world  being  thinly 
peopled,  each  might  have  as  much  land  as  he 
pleafed,  and  partly,  as  in  proportion  to  the  length 
of  mens  lives  in  thofe  early  ages,  (if  we  credit 
tradition  as  before,)  the  difference  between  the 
ages  of  the  feveral  elder  brethren  of  a  family 
would  be  very  inconliderable. 

Sidney  on  Gov.  c.\.  §2. 
2. 1  j.  Each  family  would  probably  on  the  death 
of  the  common  parent  become  a  kind  of  little 
fovercignty,  whofe  governor  would  naturally  be 
the  father  of  it  during  his  life ;  and  fuch  fove- 
reignties  as  thefe  would  be  greatly  multiplied  in 
the  third,  fourth,  or  following  generations. 

4.  It 
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4.  It  is  exceedingly  probable,  that  among  thefe 
lefler  communities  difputes  would  arife,  for  the 
determination  of  which  they  might  judge  it  pro- 
per, on  the  principles  mentioned  Prop.  64.  to 
form  themfelves  into  larger  focieties,  including 
feveral  of  thofe  domeftic  communities;  and  per- 
haps the  form  of  thefe  might  be  various,  accord- 
ing to  the  various  tempers,  characters,  and  cir- 
cumllances  of  the  perfons  concerned. 

5.  As  difputes  arofe  between  one  and  another 
of  thofe  larger  focieties,  which  no  doubt  they 
often  did,  it  was  neceffary,  that  on  their  forcibly 
oppoling  each  other,  the  command  of  their  re- 
fpeclive  armies  fhould  centre  in  one  perfon  ;  and 
if  he  were  not  only  remarkable  for  his  valour,  but 
alfo  for  his  wifdom,  humanity,  eloquence,  piety, 
and  good  fuccefs  in  affairs,  any  of  thefe,  but  efpe- 
cially  the  conjunction  of  them  all,  would  greatly 
tend  to  increafe  his  authority  in  the  community, 
and  might  engage  them  to  acquiefce  in  his  dated 
government.  Sidn.  on  Gov.  c.  i.  §  16. 

6.  It  is  not  to  be  fuppofed,  that  perfons,  fa- 
milies, or  larger  communities,  before  free  and 
independent,  would  fubmit  themfelves  to  the  go- 
vernment of  any  one  perfon  whatever,  without 
fome  equivalent ;  which  could  probably  be  no 
other,  than  that  of  protecting  them  in  their 
liberties  and  properties  ;  fo  that  there  was  no 
doubt  fome  original  contraft  between  the  prince 
and  the  people,  in  all  thofe  kingdoms  where  the 
prince  gained  his  power  by  a  peaceable  election. 

7.  Some  ambitious  perfons,  partly  by  ftrata- 
gem  and  partly  by  force,  mi'ght  poliefs  themfelves 
of  power  over  others ;  yet  even  thefe  conquefts 
could  not  be  fettled  without  fome  agreement 
between  the  victor  and  the  vanquifhed  ;  for  till 
fuch  an  agreement  was  made,  there  was  evidently 
a  ftate  of  hoftility,  and  not  a  community. 

Puff,  de  Jure,  I.  vii.  c.  iii.  §1,  5 — 9.— 
Temple's  Mifc.  vol.  i.  p.  55 — 82.—— 

Camb. 
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Camb.  of  Gov.  c.  vii.  p.  49 — 54. 

Locke  of  Gov.  part  ii.   c.  viii.  §  95— 

112. RoU.Jinc.  Hift.  vol.  i.  Introd. 

Lyttdt.Perf.  Let.  p.  33,  &c. — — - 

Ancient  Univ.  Hijl.  Folio,  I.  i.  p.  108 — 
Ocl.  p.  230. — IIkJ.  Folio,  />.  71,  72. — 

Oft.  p.  385 — 308. IVith.  Baiimgar- 

ten's  Supplement,  vol.  i.  p.  42 — 69. 

COROLLARY      I. 

Hence  it  will  follow,  that  though  there  might 
be  various  kinds  of  governments  prevailing,  and 
in  monarchies  various  degrees  of  liberty  in  the 
people,  and  power  in  the  prince,  yet  there  mull 
always  have  been  feme  original  contract  between 
them,  as  the  foundation  of  all  government,  ex- 
cept that  of  a  father  over  his  defendants. 

Sidn.  on  Gov.  c.i.  §  20  *• 

COROLLARY      2. 

Hence  we  may  fee,  how  far  fovereignty  may 
be  faid  to  have  its  original  from'  God.  We  have 
reafon  to  believe  that  it  is  the  will  of  God  that  we 
fhould  do  our  utmoft  to  promote  the  happinels 
of  mankind  :  now  fome  government  appears  ne- 
ceflary  for  this  purpofe;  (Vid.  Prop,  64.)  and 
when  governments  are  formed,  attempts  to  de- 
flroy  them  might  in  many  inflances  be  perni- 
cious to  ourfelves  and  to  the  public  :  we  have 
reafon  therefore  to  believe,  that  God  wills  not 
only  that  government  in  general  mould  be,  but 
that  the  prefent  form  of  government  fhouid  con- 
tinue in  any  place,  fo  long  as  the  happinefs  of 
the  whole  may  be  promoted  thereby;  but  there 

*  In  oppofition  to  the  notion  of  an  original  Contrael,  or 
Compact,  fee  Hume's  Eflays,  vol.  i.  ErTay  12.  Edinb.  edit,  of 
^"64;  Paley's  "  Principles  of  Moral  and  Political  Philofophy," 
vol.  ii.  p.  130— 141  ;  and  Dean  Tucker's  "  Treatife  on  Go- 
vernment." Dr.  Tucker  has  been  anfwered  by  Dr.  Towers, 
in  his  "  Vindication  of  the  Political  Jjfclnciples  of  Mr.  Locke/' 

appears 
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appears  as  yet  no  reafon  to  believe,  that  God 
wills  it  fhould  continue  immutable*,  however  it 
is  adminiftered,  or  that  a  prince  can  juftly  claim 
a  commiflion  from  God  in  attempting  the  ruin 
of  the  community,  which  it  is  his  bufincfs  to 
protecl.  God's  being  the  author  of  government 
in  the  fenfe  explained  above,  will  be  a  great  ag- 
gravation of  the  guilt  of  fuch  a  tyrannical  ibve- 
reign;  and  any  pretence  to  divine  authority  in 
fuch  outrages  will  only  be  adding  impiety  to 
treachery  and  cruelty:  but  this  will  be  examined 
hereafter. 

Cam b.  of  Gov.  c.  vi. — Puff,  de  Jure,  I.  vii. 

c.  iii.    §  2 — 4. Roll.  Man.    vol.  i. 

p.  423,  424. — Sidn.  on  Gov.  c.  i.  §  6. — 
Dehnyon  Rel.  Dut.  Serm.  xiv.  p.  276 

— 285 Paley's  Princ.  of  Moral  and 

Political  Phil.  vol.  ii.  p.  141— 163.  7th 
edit. 

SCHOLIUM    I. 

The    account    of   the    original   of  civil   go-  lect. 
vernment  here  given   is  illultrated,   and  fome-Lxxvm, 
thing  confirmed,  by  the  conftitution  of  feveral  v-/'"V~v-> 
of  the  mod  considerable  nations  which  we  find 
in  ancient  hiftory  ;  particularly  by  the  power  of 
the  Ephori   and    General  Afembly  amongft    the 
Spartans  (a),    the   Arnphiclyov.es    of   Greece  (b)t 
the  Suffetes,  Senate,  and  Popular  Afjembly  of  Car- 
thage (rj,   the  Senate,    Comitia,   and  'Tribunes  of 
Rome  (d),    the  Saxon   Wittenagemot  (<?),    which 
was  the  original  of  the  Britiffj  parliament,  and 
the  Spanijb  Cortes  (f) ;  not  to  mention  the  con- 
ftitution of  many  other  more  modern  govern- 
ments. 

Sidney  on  Govern,  c.  ii.  §  16.  p.  130,  &c. 

— (#)  St  any  an' s  Gr.  Hift.  vol.  i.  /.  iii. 

c.  iv.  p.  80 — 82.     Univ.  Hift.   vol.  ii. 

p.  574. (b)    Potter's  Archteol.  /.  i. 

c.  xvi.  vol.  i.  p.  83—85. — St  any  an  ib. 

p.  1 19 
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p.  i  ig — 120. (c)  Rollings  Asa  Hifl. 

L  ft.  §  3.  vol.  i. (d)  Moyle's  Works, 

vol.  \.  p.  8,  9,  103 — 108.  Ver  lot's 
Rom.  Rev.  vol.  i.  />.  7 — 9.  Rennet's 
Rom.  Ant.  part  ii.  /.  iii.  e.  ix,  &  xvi. 
— (e)  Rapin's  Hift.  of  England,  vol.'x. 
p.  152 — 156.     Squire  of  the  Anglo-  Sax. 

Gov. {f)  Geddes's  Mifc.  vol.  i.  p. 

317,  &*!>. 

SCHOLIUM      2. 

Some  probable  conjectures,  why  arbitrary  mo- 
narchy prevailed  more  in  the  northern  parts  of 
Afia,  and  in  Africa,  than  in  Europe,  may  be  feen  in 

Temple's   M/fc.    vol.  i.    p.  50 — 53. 

Works,    v.  \.  p.  390. L'Efprit  des 

Loix,  vol.  i.  /.  xvii.  p.  377 — 385. — 
Eng.  Tranfl.  p.  390—  395. 

SCHOLIUM      3. 

The  objection  againft  this  fcheme,  from  our 
not  having  a  right  over  our  own  lives,  and  much 
lefs  over  the  lives  of  others,  in  a  itate  of  nature, 
goes  upon  a  very  falfe  principle;  for  every  man, 
previpufly  to  contract,  has  a  right  of  ufing  all 
his  natural  power  for  the  public  good,  and  when 
that  feerns  to  require  it,  even  of  taking  away  the 
life  of  another,  or  forbearing  to  defend  his  own  : 
and  all  that  any  man  promiies  in  this  refpect,  is 

*  For  farther,  and  extenfive  information  on  thefe  fubjecls, 
recourfe  may  be  had  to  Mr.  Mitfurd's  and  Dr.  Gillies's  Hiito- 
ries  of  Greece,  the  Travels  of  Anarcharfis  the  Younger, 
Speiman's  Tranflation  of  Dionyfius  HalicarnaiTenfis,  Hooke's 
Roman  Hiftory,  Fergufon's  Hittory  of  the  Roman  Republic, 
Dr.  Adam's  Roman  Antiquities,  Dr.  Robertfon's  Hiftory  of 
Charles  the  Fifth,  volume  the  firft,  Hotoman's  Franco  Gallia, 
Acherly's  Britannic  Conftitution,  St.  Amand's  EfTay  on  the 
Britilh  Legiflative  Conftitution  of  England,  Hurd's  Dialogues, 
vol.  ii.  p.  £9-^33 1.  Third  Edition.  Dr.  Gilbert  Stuart's  Hif- 
torical  EfTay  on  the  Englilh  Conftitution,  and  Lord  Lyttelton's 
Hiftory  of  Henry  the  Second,  vol.  iii.  p.  216 — 281.  Ibid.  p. 
372 — 464.  Third  Edition. 

fubmifTion 
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fubmiffion  to.  a  fentence  of  death  in  certain  cafes ; 

for  no  law  ever  condemns  a  man  to  execute  him- 

felf. 

Burn.   iv.    Difc.  p.   10,   n. Locke  of 

Gov.  part  ii.  c.  xi.  §  135. Puff,  de 

Jure,  I.  viii.  c.  iii.  §  1. Hoadly  on 

Gov.  p.  168— 1 8  8. 

PROPOSITION    LXVI. 

To  propofe  and  confute  that  other  hypothec's 
of  the  original  of  government,  which  is  com- 
monly called  the  patriarchal  febeme. 

SOLU  TION. 

i.  The  foundation  of  it  is,  that  the  firft  man 
was  abfolute  fovereign  of  all  his  pofterity,  fo  as 
to  difpofe  of  their  poffeflions  and  their  lives, 
without  being  accountable  to  any  but  God. 

2.  That  on  his  death,  his  eldeft  fon  Cain  hav- 
ing been  dilinherited  by  God,  the  fupreme  power 
devolved  upon  Seth,  the  next  eldeft  fon,  and 
palled  from  him  by  a  lineal  fucceffion  to  Noah. 

3.  That  he,  according  to  the  divine  direction, 
divided  the  earth  after  the  deluge  among /even  ty 
of  his  defcendants,  heads  of  To  many  nations, 
who  were  each  of  them  made  independent  and 
abfolute  fovereigns ;  in  whofe  fucceftbrs  (when 
they  can  be  difcovered)  the  right  of  government 
(till  Continues. 

4.  That  it  is  to  be  prefumed,  that  in  every 
country  the  reigning  prince  is  that  fuccefTor,  and 
confequently,  that  fuch  unlimited  obedience  is 
to  be  paid  to  him,  unlefs  it  appears  that  fome 
other  perfon  has  an  hereditary  claim  better 
founded  than  his. 

Hoadly  on  Gov.  p.  3,  4. Filmer's  Pa- 
triarch. Scheme*  c.  i.  §  4—9.  p.  12 — 22. 

CON- 
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CONFUTATION. 

Admitting  the  credibility,  and  for  argument's 
fake  the  inspiration  of  the  Mofaic  hiftory,  the 
following  objections  feem  abundantly  furhcient 
to  overthrow  this  hypothefls. 

i.  It  can  never  be  proved,  that  Adam  had 
fuch  an  unlimited  power  over  his  whole  race  : 
it  is  certain,  the  relation  of  a  father  does  by  no 
means  imply  it,  (Prop.  63.  SchoL  1.)  and  no  text 
in  the  writings  of  Mofes  is  alledged  directly  to 
prove  it,  unlefs  Gen.  i.  26 — 30.  and  iii.  16.  the 
firft  of  which,  was  a  grant  to  the  human  race  of 
the  whole  animal  and  vegetable  creation  for  its 
ufe;  and  the  fecond  related  only  to  Eve,  and  at 
moft  amounts  to  no  more,  than  that,  as  woman 
had  abufed  her  huf band's  tendernefs,  me  mould 
fometimes  find  herfelf  galled  by  the  yoke  of  his 
authority ;  but  this  does  not  imply  an  abfolute 
power :  at  leaft  there  is  not  a  fhadow  of  argu- 
ment for  any  thing  more  than  Adam's  dominion 
over  his  own  wife,  and  by  no  means  over  their 
defcendants. 

Hoadly  of  Gov.  p.  5 — ^.  praf.  p.  5 — 13. 

Locke  of  Gov.   part  i.    c.  iv — vi. 

prof,  p.  23—31. 

2.  Allowing  Adam  to  have  been  pofTefTed  of 
fuch  a  power,  it  will  by  no  means  prove  that  it 
was  to  defcend  from  him,  and  centre  in  one  of 
his  children.  It  is  certain  that  the  right  of  a 
father  and  of  an  elder  brother  are  in  this  refpect 
very  different,  (Prop.  63,  65.  gr.  2.)  and  as  for 
the  argument  of  a  fuppofed  divine  appointment, 
drawn  from  Gen.  iv.  7.  though  it  may  prove 
fome  pre-eminence  in  an  elder  brother,  especi- 
ally during  the  time  that  his  younger  lived  with 
him,  it  will  never  prove  an  abfolute  power  during 
life,  over  him  and  alL  his  remoter!  defcendants. 

floadly  ib.  p.  35 — 38. Locke  ib.  c.  viii. 

Sidney  ib.  c.  ii.  §  4. 

3-  The 
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3.  The  diftribution  of  mankind  into  feventy 
nations,  with  an  abfolute  fovereign  to  each,  fup- 
pofes  a  contradiction  to  the  right  of  primoge- 
niture, as  before  affcrted  by  Filmer,  without  any- 
apparent  reafon ;  and  is  itfelf  a  mod  chimerical 
and  arbitrary  affertion.  Gen.  x.  32.  is  a  mod 
feeble  foundation  for  fuch  a  grand  fuperftruclure; 
and  only  fignifies,  that  the  chief  nations  among 
whom  the  earth  was  divided  fprang  from  the 
perfons  there  mentioned.  The  divifion,  which 
Filmer  fuppofes,  would  make  the  parents  fub- 
jecfr.  to  their  children;  belides,  that  fome  of  thole 
there  mentioned  were  not  born  when  the  diftri- 
bution is  fuppofed  to  be  made. 

Hoadly  ib.  p.  49 — 54. Sidney  ib.  c.  1. 

4.  Had  God  meant  to  eftablifh  the  right  of  pri- 
mogeniture in  this  manner,  it  is  not  probable  he 
w7ould  fo  often  have  chofen  younger  fons  to  fpecial 
favours,  dignity  and  authority,  as  we  are  fure  he 
did,  if  the  truth  of  the  old  teftament  be  granted. 

Sidney  ib.  tVi.  §  13. Hoadly  ib.  p.  55. 

—59-  . 

5.  The  admiflion  of  fuch  an  hypothecs, 
grounded  on  fo  (lender  an  evidence,  would  be 
attended  with  great  damage  to  mankind ;  as  it 
might  deftroy  the  fettlement  of  many  very  con- 
fiderable  nations,  as  appears  from  the  genealogy 
of  their  royal  families.  At  belt,  this  is  an  ufe- 
lefs  fcheme;  fince  no  one  perfon  upon  earth 
can  be  known  to  be  the  true  heir:  and  fince  the 
number  of  fovereigns  in  the  world  is  fo  vaftly 
greater  than  feventy  >  it  would  upon  Filmer* s  hy- 
pothecs, be  {cat.  par.)  a  great  probability  againft 
any  one,  that  he  was  not  one  of  thofe  feventy, 
in  whom  the  right  lay. 

Locke  ib.  c.  xi.~— Sidney  ib.  c.i.  §  14, 

17,  iS. 

6.  The  fcheme  is  plainly  confiftent  with  itfelf: 

for  if  fatherhood  give  an  abfolute  power  over  the 

1  children. 
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children,  then  it  reds  in  all  parents ;  and  con- 
fequently,  had  Seth  commanded  his  children  to 
have  refined  Adam,  they  would  on  this  fcheme 
have  been  obliged  to  do  it,  though  by  another 
part  of  it  they  were  obliged  to  an  unlimited  obe- 
dience to  Adam. 

Locke  ib.  §  68 — 72. — Hoadly  ib.  p.  13—** 
15. — DeFoe'sJuf.  Divin.  L  ii.  p.  2 — 6. 
Grove1  s  Mifcel.  p.  42 — 62. 

SCHOLIUM. 

Some  have  argued  for  what  they  call  indefeaji- 
ble  hereditary  right  in  monarchs,  from  the  right 
of  elder  children  to  fucceed  to  the  land  of  their 
parents.  But  it  is  certain  that  the  elder  fon  has 
not  in  equity  a  right  to  fucceed  to  the  whole 
paternal  inheritance,  fo  that  the  reft  of  the  chil- 
dren fhould  have  no  fhare  of  it;  though  it  may 
generally  be  fit  he  mould  have  a  larger  fhare 
than  the  reft;  (Prop.  62.  Schol.  2.)  yet  he  may 
be  disinherited,  whenever  a  regard  for  the  com- 
mon good  requires  it :  befides,  that  a  fucceflion 
to  places  of  truft,  power  and  dignity,  is  a 
thing  of  a  very  different  nature  from  a  fuccef- 
lion to  an  eftate. 

Camb.  of  Gov.  c.  ix. — Hutch.  Syfl.  3.  viii. 

3>  9— "• 
PROPOSITION     LXVII. 

Every  man  is  born  in  a  Jlate  of  freedom,  i.  e. 
he  is  (fo  far  as  appears  by  the  light  of  nature) 
no  farther  obliged  to  fupport  or  fubmit  to  the 
form  of  govermenr,  in  the  country  where  he  is 
born,  than  he  fhall  judge,  upon  a  view  of  pre- 
fent  circumftances,  that  a  fubjection  to  fuch  go- 
vernment will  be  for  the  good  of  the  whole. 


DEMON- 
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DEMONSTRATION. 

1.  If  a  perfon  were,  by  any  argument  which 
the  light  of  nature  fuggefts,  univerfally  bound 
to  be  fubject  to  and  fupport  any  government, 
farther  than  it  appears  to  him  for  the  public 
good  in  prefent  circumitances,  fuch  obligation 
muft  be  built,  either  on  fome  natural  right  in  the 
governors  to  unlimited  obedience,  or  "on  fuch  a 
power  conferred  upon  them  by  fome  previous 
contract. 

2.  The  natural  right  in  favour  of  primogeni-- 
ture  has  been  considered  and  confuted  above, 
Prop.  66. 

1  3.  A  previous  contract  of  parents,  binding 
themfelves  and  their  offspring  to  unlimited  fub-' 
jection,  is  a  thing  which  can  hardly  be  fuppo'fe'di 
but  if  we  were  fure  that  fuch  a  contract  had  been 
ever  fo  exprefsly  made,  as  they  had  no  right  to 
difpofe  of  the  lives  and  properties  of  their  chil- 
dren according  to  their  own  will,  the  children 
could  not  be  bound  by  fuch  a  contract* 

x>  2,  3.(4,  Valet  propofitio. 

COROLLARY      I. 

Hence  it  will  evidently  appear,  that  virtue 
-will  allow  to  reiift  the  fupreme  governor,  if  any 
circumftances  fhall  arife,  in  which  fuch.refift- 
ance  fhall  appear  to  be  moft  for  the  public  good. 
Vid.  Prop.  65.  Cor.  1.  and  Prop.  56.  Schol.  3. 

Puff,  de  Jure,  I.  vii.  c.  viii.  §  5. Locke 

of  Gov.  part  ii.  §  202—222. Sidney 

on  Gov.  c.  iii.  §  41. 

COROLLARY     2. 

Much  more  may  it  be  allowed  in  a  mixed 
monarchy,  that  the  other  branches  of  the  legifla- 
tive  power  fhould  reiift  the  monarch,  when  he 
goes  about  to  fubvert  their  conftitution,  in  di- 

Vol.  I.  S  rect 
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reel  violation  of  that  contract  on  which  he  is  ad- 
mitted to  the  crown  *« 

Caermich.  Puff,  de  Off.  L  ii.  c.  ix.  §  4, 

scholium    1. 

Some,  waving  all  pleas  from  a  fuppofed  do- 
nation of  power  from  God  to  Kings,  aflat  refin- 
ance to  be  univerfally  unlawful,  becaufe  it  can1 
never  promote  the  public  good,  but  muft  on  the 
whole  be  detrimental  to  mankind.  But  it  may 
be  anfu  ered, 

1.  That  cafes  may  occur,  in  which  the  affec- 
tions of  the  people  may  be  fo  alienated  from 
the  goyernment,  that  a  revolution  may  be  ac- 
compli (hed  with  very  little  blood-fried  and  con- 
fun"  on. 

2.  That  by  this  means,  the  civil  and  religious 
liberties  of  a  mighty  nation  may  be,  and  often 
have  been  fecured,  when  even  on  the  brink  of 
ruin. 

3.  That  fuch  an  event  may  contain  matter  of 
very  wholefome  infrruclion  to  fucceeding  princes, 
in  that  country  and  elfewhere,  and  by  prevent- 
ing future  oppreflions,  may  greatly  promote  the 
good  of  mankind. 

And  whereas  it  is  urged,  that  the  encourage- 
ment which  the  doctrine  of  refinance  might  give 

*  The  great  queftion  concerning  the  Origin  and  Defign  of 
Government,  the  Rights  of  the  People,  and  the  Power  of  Re- 
fiftance,  have  lately  been  amply  confidered,  in  confequence  of 
the  two  grand  political  controvcrfies  of  the  age,  occafioaed,  firlr, 
by  Dr,  Price's  "  Obfervations  on  the  Nature  of  Civil  Liberty,'* 
and,  ftill  more  recently,  by  Mr.  Burke's  *c  Reflections  on  the 
French  Revolution."  It  would  be  endlefs  fpecifically  to  refer 
to  the  variety  of  treatifes  and  pamphlets  which  have  appeared  on 
both  fides  of  the  queftion  in  agitation.  A  lift  of  thefe  publi- 
cations may  be  collected  from  the  reviews  of  the  time,  and  efpe- 
cially  from  the  Monthly  Review,  which  we  the  rather  mention, 
as  being  more  acccflible  to  the  generality  of  readers.  Several 
years  previoufly  to  thefe  controverfies,  Dr.  Prieftley  publifhed 
*tt  Effay  on  the  firft  Principles  of  Government. 

I  to 
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to  infurrections  and  popular  tumults  would  be 
an  equivalent  for  all  this,  it  is  to  be  remem- 
bered, 

1.  That  it  may  be  concluded,  a  virtuous  man 
will,  as  he  certainly  ought  to  do,  attentively 
weigh  the  reafons  and  confequences  of  things, 
before  he  engages  in  fo  important  an  under- 
taking. 

2.  That  the  apparent  danger  attending  it  will 
deter  men  of  prudence  from  embarking  them- 
felves  in  it,  till  there  be  a  great  profpect  of  fuc- 
ceeding;  which  probably  there  cannot  be,  till 
the  people  have  been  alienated  from  their  go- 
vernors, by  long,  frequent,  and  notorious  op- 
pressions. 

3.  That  though  it  is  true,  this  doctrine  may 
be  abufed,  and  may  in  fome  cafes  be  attended 
with  ill  confequences ;  yet,  confidering  the  temp- 
tations of  royalty,  the  doctrine  of  pqffive  obedi- 
ence and  non-re fiftance  is  likely  to  be  much  more 
abufed,  as  it  has  certainly  in  fact  been;  fo  that 
upon  the  whole,  the  hazard  feems  to  be  abun-f 
dantly  balanced. 

Camb.  of  Gov.  c.  x.  p.  74 — 76,  84. 

Locke  on  Gov.  part  ii.  c.  xix.  §  223 — 

230. Sachev.  Trial,  p.  88 — 114. 

Sidn.  on  Gov.  c.  iii.  §  40.  p.  434 — 436. 
—>Tbe  Judgment  of  whole  Kingdoms 
and  Nations  concerning  the  Rights,  Pow- 
er, tec*  of  Kings,  and  the  Rights,  Pri- 
vileges, and  Properties  of  the  People* 
Printed  in  1710.      Hutch.  Syft.  §  vii. 

3—7- 

SCHOLIUM     2. 

Confidering  the  many  difficulties  to  which 
princes  are  expofed,  how  liable  they  are  often 
to  be  impofed  upon  when  they  defign  bed,  and 
how  impoflible  it  is  for  the  bulk  of  the  peo- 
ple to  enter  into  all  the  reafoni  of  their  coun- 
S  2  fels 
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fels  and  anions,  we  do  mod  readily  grant,  that 
men  ought  to  put  the  mod:  candid  interprets aort 
upon  the  actions  of  their  governors  which  they 
can  in  reafon  bear;  and  that  they  mould  never 
have  recourfe  to  violent  methods,  but  in  cafes  of 
very  great  extremity,  and  where  the  probability 
of  promoting  the  public  fecurity  and  happinefs 
by  it  is  very  apparent. 

Camb.  of  Gov.  c.  x.  p.  78 — 83. Evans's 

Chrift.    Temp.    vol.    ii.    p.    308,    309* 
Sermon  14/jfr. 

PROPOSITION     LXVIIL 

To  enquire  what  form  of  government  is  to  be 
preferred,  as  generally  mod:  fubfervient  to  the 
happinefs  of  mankind. 


LECT. 


so  LITTTON. 

A  mixed  monarchy,  generally  to  defcend  by  /#- 
lxxx.  heritance,  feems  preferable  to  the  reft. 

v-orvJ  DEMONSTRATION. 

1.  An  arbitrary  monarchy  would  undoubtedly 
be  moft  defirable,  if  the  monarch  were  perfectly 
wife  and  good;  feeing  he  would  then  have  much 
greater  opportunities  of  doing  good  to  his  fub- 
iecls,  than  under  a  limitation  of  power  he  could 
poflibly  have ;  and  the  unavoidable  imperfection 
of  general  laws  would  be  greatly  remedied  by 
-his  integrity  and  wifdorru  But  confidering  the 
degeneracy  and  imperfection  of  mankind,  it 
feems  unfafe  to  truft  fo  much  power  in  one  man  : 
and  it  is  generally  in  fact  feen,  that  where  this 
kind  of  government  is  admitted,  tyranny,  cru- 
elty and  oppreflion  prevail  with  it. 

2.  An  ariftocracy,  and  much  more  a  democracy, 
leaves  too  much  room  for  the  cabals  of  ftatef- 
men,  makes  the  dtfpatch  of  bufinefs  flower,  and 
there  are  fecrets  of  ftate  of  which  it  is  impof- 
iibie  that  the  people  Ihould  be  proper  judges, 

and 
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and  which  it  is  by  no  means  convenient  to  lay 
before  them ;  and  when  difcords  arife  between 
one  part  of  the  people  and  another,  it  is  much 
more  difficult  to  compofe  them,  when  there  is 
no  monarch.* 

i,  2.J3.  The  chief  advantages  of  all  thefe  cpn- 
ftitutions  arefecured,  and  the  chief  difadvantages 
ar£.avoided,  by  a  mixed  monarchy,  efpecially  in  one 
that  confifts,  like  ours,  of  three  Hates,  one  of 
which  is  to  be  chofen  by  the  people,  and  to  have 
the  power  of  granting  revenues  to  be  raifed  on 
the  fubjecls,  while  the  prince  has  the  power  of 
making  peace  and  war :  fuch  a  cpnftitution  is 
therefore  to  be  preferred. 

4.  That  a  kingdom  fhould  be  eleclive,  has  in- 
deed many  advantages  ■%  efpecially,  as  it  prevents 
the  fucceffion  of  an  improper  perfon,  and  mode- 
rates the  remptation  which  the  fovereign  is  un- 
der to  enhance  the  prerogative  of  the  crown,  as 
alfo  that  which  the  nobles  are  under  to  opprefs 
the  people,  if  the  people  have  any  mare  in  the 
election. 

5.  Yet  it  proves  the  occalion  of  fo  many  fac-»» 
tions,  and  where  the  kingdom  is  confiderable, 
of  Co  many  deitru&ive  civil  wars,  that  the  danger 
feems  to  be  more  than  equal  to  the  advantage. 

4,  5.J6.  The  proper  balance  between  both 
feems  to  be,  that  the  right  of  fucceffion  mould 
generally  prevail ;  but  that  in  cafe  of  any  evident 
incapacity  or  mal-adminiffration,  the  next  heir 
fhould  be  Tot  afide  by  the  other  branches  of  the 
•Jegiflature. 

3>  6.J7.   Valet  propoflio. 

Camb.  of  Gov.  c.  xv.  xvi, Puff,  de  Jure, 

I.   vii.  c.  v.  §  22. Moyle's  Works , 

vol.  i.  p.  57— 61. Puff,  de  Off.  /.  ii, 

c,  vlii.  §  4 — %.—*>-$pec~l.  vol.  iv-.  N°. 
287. — Hopes' s  Leviath.  c.  xix. — -Sid- 
ney on  Gov.  c.  ii.  §  16,  24,  27,  30.— — 
iJEfprii  des  Loix>  I.  xi.  c.  vh  /.  xix. 
S  3  ft  27. 
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c.  2~i.—EngliJh  Tranjl.  p.  321,  337. 
456 — 458.—- Preceptor ',  vol.  ii.  p.  474 
—486  *. 

SCHOLIUM       I. 

\Notwithftanding  thefe  general  reafons,  fo  much 
regard  is  to  be  had  to  the  temper  and  ufages  of 
particular  nations,  that  it  might  often  be  at- 
tended with  dangerous  confequences,  to  attempt 
a  change,  from  a  lefs  to  a  more  perfect  form  of 
government. 

Temple's  Ef.  vol.  i.  p.  16,  17. Works, 

vol.  i.  p.  70. 

SCHOLIUM      2. 

Inftances  of  the  opprefTion  and  mifery,  which 
have  attended  arbitrary  governments,  are  to  be 
feen  every  where,  efpecially  in 

Addif.  Freeholder \  A0,  x.— — Kroufinjki's 
Rev.  of  Per/,  vol.  i.  pqff. Knox's  Cey- 
lon >  /.  iii,  c.  iii,  iv. — Hanzvay's  Travels 
vol.  \\.p.  339—441. 

SCHOLIUM     3. 

The  Commons  of  Great -Britain  have  grown  up 
to  their  prefent  (hare  in  the  govrnment,  by  gra- 
dual advances.  In  the  earlier  reigns,  particularly 
that  of  Edward  I.  (A.  D.  1280.)  the  laws  were 
enacted  by  the  king  and  lords,  the  commons  be- 
ing only  mentioned  as  fupplianis.  But  what 
laid  the  foundation  of  their  growing  fo  confider- 
nble,  was  the  grant,  which  according  to  Cambrayy 
Henry  VII.  but  indeed  Stephen,  Henry  II.  and 
John  had  long  before  his  time  made,  to  empower 
the  lords  to  alienate  their  lands,  which  thus  pafT- 

*  A  moll  ample  vindication  of  the  mixed  Form  of  Govern- 
ment, is  given  in  Mr.  Adams's  Defence  of  the  Conftitution  of 
the  United  States  of  America,  in  three  volumes,  oclavo.  Very 
different  fentiments  occur  in  Godwin's  **  Enquiry  concerning 
Political  Juftice,"  vol.  ii.  p.  423 — 453. 

ing 
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ing  into  the  hands  of  the  commons,  who  before 
were  only  their  tenants,  they  became  more  con- 
fiderable  than  before,  as  the  proprietors  of  land 
in  a  (late  will  always  be. 

Rapin's  Hift.  of  Eng.  p.  155.  Note. 

Camb.of  Gov.  p.  138— 140,  147. — 149. 

— Bacon's  Henry  VII.  p.   12. — Lyttel- 

toffs   Per/.  Lett.   N°.  59 — Sg.—Sydn. 

on  Gov.  c.  iii.  §  10.  p.  297  &  §  28. — 

Preceptor,  vol.  ii.    on    Government,   cb. 

3,    4. Hard's  Dial.    N°.  5  and  6. 

pqjjim  *. 

PROPOSITION    LXIX; 

Virtue  requires,  that  obedience  ihould  be  paid  lect. 
to  civil  rulers,  in  thofe  things  in  which  the  au-  lxxxi. 
thority  of  God  is  not  apprehended  to  contradict 
their  commands. 

DEMONSTRATION. 

Prop.  64.I r.  Virtue  requires  that  there  mould 
be  communities. 

2.  Affairs  cannot  be  adminiftered  in  commur- 
nities,  unlefs  fome  civil  rulers  are  appointed  to 
manage  them. 

3.  This  appointment  would  be  vain,  unlefs 
obedience  were  to  be  generally  paid  to  them,  as 
above. 

2,  3.J4.  The  refufal  of  fuch  obedience  to  civil 
power  tends  to  the  ruin  of  communities. 

*  Much  information  on  this  head  may  be  derived  from  the 
early  volumes  of  the  Parliamentary  Hiftory,  Sullivan's  Law 
Leftures,  Blackftone's  Commentaries  on  the  Laws  of  England, 
vol.  i.  King  on  the  Englilh  Conftitution,  Millar  on  the  Eng- 
H(h  Government,  Bimop  Ellys's  Eflays  on  temporal  Liberty, 
Tract  the  fourth,  and  the  feveral  volumes  of  Dr.  Henry's  Hif- 
tory of  Great  Britain.  For  a  review  of  the  Britilh  Conftitution 
as  it  now  Hands,  fee  Paley's  "  Principles  of  moral  and  political 
Philofophy,"  vol.  ii.  p.  190—^34;  and  Dr.  Bcattie's  «« Elements 
of  moral  Science/'  vol.  ii.  p.  394. — 454.  A  ftill  more  copious 
jdifcuffion  of  the  fubjeft  is  prefented  inMr.De  Lolrne's"  Trea- 
uk  on  the  Conftitution  of  England,'* 

S  4  I,  4- 
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1,  4.(5.  Virtue  requires  they  fhould  be  gene- 
rally obeyed  a&  above,     i^.  E.  D. 

Puff,  de  Jure,    I.  vii.    c.  viii.    §  \.~ — 

Hutch.  Syft.  §  vii.  2.  ix.   17,  18. 

COROLLARY      I. 

Reverence  is  to  be  paid  to  rulers  ;  and  in  du- 
bious cafes,  virtue  will  require  us  to  put  the 
mildeft  conftruclion  upon  their  actions,  which 
they  will  reafonably  bear.  Vid.  Prop.  67. 
Schol.  2.  Puff.  ib.  §3. 

COROLLARY      2. 

Virtue  will  require  us  rather  to  acquicfce  in 
their  determinations,  even  where  we  imagine 
ourfelves  injured,  than  to  difturb  the  public  by 
taking  our  revenge  into  our  ow.n  hands  ;  unlefs 
it  may  be  the  probable  means  of  freeing  a  coun- 
try from  an  intolerable  tyranny. 

Killing  710  Murther,    pnff.    Ap.    Harleian 
Mi/cell,  nozv  Jeparaiely  publijhed. 

COROLLARY      3. 

To  chufe  to  determine  points  by  fingle  com- 
bat, rather  than  to  refer  them  to  the  judgment 
of  the  magistrate,  is  to  be  condemned  ;  as  being 
a  derogation  from  his  authority,  or  opposition  to 
his  determination,  as  well  as  a  rafh  expofing  our 
own  lives  or  that  of  others  ;  and  a  probable 
means  of  introducing  a  wrong  fenfe  of  honour, 
which  may  be  detrimental  to  the  lives  and  fouls 
of  many,  who  might  otherwife  be  ufeful  to  the 
common- wealth. 

Hales" s  Gold.  Rem.  p.  107 — 115.   8vo.  p. 
90 — 96.  4.to. — Speel.  vol.  ii.    N°.   97. 
Montefq.  Spirit  of  Lazvs,  vol.  ii. 
/.  xxviii.  c.  xvii,  xx,  xxiv,  xxv. — Free- 
thinker,   vol.    \.    jV°.   xv.  Delany's 

Serm. 
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Serm.  on  Duelling,  vol.  ii. Watts  on 

Self  Murder,  $  6.  latter  part. — Wwks> 
vol.  ii.  ^..387,  388  *. 

SCHOLIUM      I. 

Marriages  are  to  be  made  only  as  the  civil 
law  of  any  country  directs,  fuppofing  there,  is 
nothing  in  the  ceremony  To  directed,  which  fhall 
appear  unlawful  to  the  parties  concerned :  and 
though  private  contracts  are  undoubtedly  bind- 
ing in  the  fight  of  God,  yet  they  ought  to  be 
difcou raged,  and  the  offspring  of  fuch  unautho- 
rifed  marriages  mayjuftly  be  laid  under  fome 
incapacities,  in  order  to  prevent  the  prcvalency 
of  them,  which  would  be  much  more  to  the  da- 
mage of  fociety.  And  the  fame  kind  of  obfer- 
vations  and  reafons  may  be  applied  to  divorces 
and  to  wills  in  fome  degree,  where  the  civil  law 
determines  the  circumftances  with  which  they 
fhall  be  attended. 

Puff,  de  Jure,  I.  vi.  c.  i.  §  ^Gyfubfin. 

SCHOLIUM      2. 

Princes  are  undoubtedly  bound  by  their  co- 
venant with  their  people;  for  the  reafoning 
Prop.  55.  Dem.  has  a  peculiar  weight  when  ap- 
plied to  them.  Some  have  queftioned,  whether 
a  fucceeding  prince  be  bound  by  any  concedions 
made  by  his  predecefibrs  :  but  there  can  be  no 
room  for  fuch  a  debate,  when  a  prince  fwears  or 
even  promifes  to  govern  according  to  law,  and 
the  conceffions  made  by  preceding  princes  have 
been,  as  thpy  generally  are,  .pafTed  into  civil 
laws.     To  fay,  that  fuch  concemons  were  fome- 

*  Dr.  Hey  has  written  a  diftinci  tract  againft  the  practice  of 
Duelling ;  and  Mr.  Moore  has  expofed  it  fomewhat  at  large  at 
the  end  of  his  work  on.  Suicide.  Concifer  views  of  the  fub- 
jeci  occur  on  Paley's  "  Principles  of  moral  and  political  Phi- 
lofophy,"  vol.  i.  p.  272—276;  and  in  Godwin's  "  Enquiry 
concerning  political  Juftice,"  vol.  i,  p.  94 — 96. 

times 
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times  forcibly  extorted,  and  therefore  are  not 
obligatory,  would  be  to  deflroy  all  the  faith  of 
treaties,  and  is  bringing  the  thing  back  to  the 
exploded  fcheme  of  paflive  obedience. 

Grot,  de  Jure,  I.  ii.  c.  xiv.  §  10,  ir. 

PROPOSITION    LXX. 

Briefly  to  enquire  into  the  mutual  duties  of 
mailers  and  fervants. 

SOLU  TION. 

l.  Servants  owe  to  their  mailers  diligence  in 
their  bufinefs,  fidelity  in  any  other  trulls  rcpofed 
in  them,  and  fuch  a  reverence  in  their  behaviour, 
as  may  both  promote  and  exprefs  their  cbeii- 
ence. 

i.  Mailers  owe  to  their  hired  fervants,  a  regu- 
lar payment  of  their  wages  ;  to  all,  2l  proper  care 
of  their  fupport  during  the  time  of  fervice,  and 
a  kind  and  affable  treatment :  they  are  to  fee  it, 
that  they  be  neither  unemployed,  nor  over- 
whelmed with  bufinefs,  beyond  what  their 
flrength  and  time  will  admit,  and  that  their 
minds  be  duly  cultivated,  according  to  the  cir- 
cumflances  of  life  in  which  they  are  placed. 

"  Specl.  vol.  ii.   A"0.   107,  &  137. — Del  any 

on  Rel.   Dut.  Serm.   x,  xi. Paley's 

moral  and  political   Philofophy,    vol.    i. 

P'  233 — 235- Seattle's   (t  Elements 

of  moral  Science,"  vol.  i.  p.  150 — 153. 

DEMONSTRATION. 

The  obligation  to  thefe  duties  on  both  fides, 
is  evident  from  the  nature  of  the  relation,  and 
thole  mutual  covenants  which  generally  attend 
it,  in  which  thefe  things  are  either  exprefsly  or 
racitly  flipulated.' 

Fleetwood  of  Rel.  Dut.  p.  279 — 281.  ■  ■ 
Puff,  de  Off.  I.  ii.  c.  iv.  §  i,  2.— Hutch. 
Syjl.  §  iii.  1. — Grove's  Ethics,  vol.  ii. 
/>.  509— 511. 

SCHO- 
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SCHOLIUM 


It  is  difputcd,  whether  it  be  unlawful  to  buy 
men  as  flaves,  and  forcibly  compel  them  to  do 
fervice  for  life  or  a  term  of  years.  Some  have 
thought  the  ftrength  of  body,  and  ftupidity  of 
mind,  to  be  found  among  fome  parts  of  the  hu- 
man fpecies,  efpecially  the  Negroes,  intimate, 
that  they  were  defigned  to  be  the  drudges  of  the 
reft.  But  to  admit  fuch  an  argument  might  be 
attended  with  dangerous  ufurpations  and  conten- 
tions ;  for  who  does  not  think  he  has  genius 
enough  to  command  others  ?  Neverthelefs,  if 
any  cafe  occurs,  in  which  a  man  may  be  juftly 
condemned  to  be  a  flave  by  the  laws  of  his  coun- 
try, it  feems  very  allowable  to  buy  him  and  ufe 
him  as  fuch  :  and  if  purchasing  men  for  flaves 
out  of  the  hands  of  their  enemies,  by  whom  they 
are  taken  prifoners,  may  be  a  means  of  preferv- 
ing  their  lives,  which  in  Guinea  is  often  the  cafe* 
it  feems  very  allowable  topurchafe  them  ;  unlefs 
it  prove  the  means  of  encouraging  unreafonable 
and  dedru&ive  wars,  and  the  mifchief  occa- 
iioned  thereby  bt  grreatcr  than  the  good  arifing 
from  the  prefervation  of  the  lives  of  thofe  al- 
ready taken,  and  the  fruit  of  their  labours  ;  which 
may  poflibly  make  the  matter  a  greater  difficulty 
than  fome  imagine.  Yet  virtue  will  require, 
even  in  this  cafe,  that  the  flaves  be  treated  with 
as  much  humanity  as  may  be  confident  with  the 
fafety  of  their  mafter,  and  with  a  prudent  care 
of  his  arfairs. 

Snelgrave's  Guin.  p.  160,  161. — Puff,  de 

Off.  ib.  §  3.  §  4.      With  Caermichael*4 

Notes.'        Monthly  Review,  vol.  xxiv. 

p.    160. — Hutch.  Syfl.  2.  v.  3.  xiv.  3. 

§  i'ii.   2 — 5  .■         Grove* s  Ethics,  vol.  ii. 

p.  5,  U—-I  3, » ■  ■    'Spirit  of  Laws,  I.  xv. 

c,  ii. 
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c.  ii.  vol.  i.  p.  336 — 357.     In  another 
Edit.  p.  348,  369  *. 

SCHOLIUM     2. 

It  is  queftioned,  whether  a  father  may  ever 
fell  his  child.  Some  have  argued,  but  without 
reafon,  that  fatherhood  gives  a  right  univerfally. 
It  feems  he  only  has  it,  when  the  confHr.ution 
of  a  country  appoints  him  the  civil  judge  of 
his  children ;  or  when  his  circumftances  are 
fuch,  that  the  fale  of  his  child  in  his  minority 
is  abfolutely  neceifary  for  the  fupporting  the 
lives  of  either  or  both  of  them.  Prop.  51, 
Cor.  3. 

Grot,  de  Jure,  L  ii.  c.\,  §  5. — —Hutch. 

Syjh  c.  ii.   5. Puff,   de  Jure,  I.  vi. 

c.  ii,  §  9. 

LEMMA    TO    PROPOSITION     LXXL 

■ 

lect.  As  the  word  punijhr,wnt  occurs  in  the  propofi- 
Lxxxii-tion,  and  is  not  defined,  it  may  be  proper  here 
to  give  a  definition  of  it,  as  a  Lemma,  not  to  alter 
the  number  of  the  fucceeding  definitions  ;  and 
it  may  be  taken  thus — punishment  is  an  evil 
inflicted,  in  confequence  of  an  offence  commit- 
ted againft  the  perfon  by  whom  it  is  inflicted  or 
appointed,  whether  under  a  public  or  private 
character. 

*  The  queflion  concerning  Negro  Slavery  has  lately  receive4 
the  moft  ample  difcuflion.  It  may  fuffice  to  refer  to  Mr.  Ram- 
fay's  treatife  on  the  fubjeft;  to  Mr.  Clarkfon's  two  publications, 
iirft  on  the  Iniquity,  and  fecondly  on  the  Impolicy  of  the  Slave- 
Trade;  to  Mr.  Dickfon's  Letters  on  Slavery;  and  to  Dr.  Beat- 
tie's  "  Elements  of  Moral  Science,"  vol.  ii.  p.  153 — 223. 
The  poets  have  not  been  deficient  in  appearing  on  the  fide  of 
ijuftice  and  humanity.  This  is  evident  from  Mr.  Day's  and 
Mr.  Bicknell's  «'  Dying  Negro,"  Mifs  Helen  Williams's 
Epiftle  to  Mr.  Pitt,  Mrs.  Barbauld's  Addrefs  to  Mr.  Wilber- 
force,  and  "  Slavery,"  a  poem,  written,  as  is  fuppofed,  by 
^Mr.  Rofcoe,  of  Liverpool. 

PRO- 
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PROPOSITION     LXXI- 

Virtue  may  permit,  or  even  require  the  civil 
magiftrate,  not  only  to  execute  other  heavy  pu- 
nifhments  upon  offenders*  but  in  fome  cafes  to 
take  away  their  lives. 

DEMONSTRATION. 

1.  Virtue  requires  that  the  civil  magiftrate 
endeavour  to  preferve  the  public  peace  and  tran- 
quillity, which  is  the  defign  of  his  office. 

2.  In  order  to  this,  it  is  necelfary  that  effec- 
tual methods  be  taken  to  deter  men  from  fuch 
crimes,  as  are  ruinous  to  fociety,  v.  g.  murther, 
treafon,  theft,  &c. 

3.  The  corruption  of  men  is  fo  great,  that  it 
evidently  appears  in  facl,  that  they  rufh  on  to 
the  commiflion  of  thofe  crimes,  even  though 
they  are  made  capital  by  the  laws  of  their 
country. 

3,(4.  There  is  great  reafon  to  believe,  that  if 
fuch  crimes  were  not  feverely  punifhed,  and 
even  fometimes  with  death,  they  would  be  much 
more  frequently  committed,  and  the  commu- 
nity in  time  deltroyed  by  them. 
I,  2,  4-| 5.  Valet  propofitio. 

Puff,  de  Jure,  I.  viii.  c.  iii.  $  6,  7. 

Hutch. Syft.  c.  ix.  p.  10 — 14. — Beccaria 
on  Crimes  and  Punijhments,  with  Vol- 
taire's Commentary,  paffim. <(  Prin- 
ciples of  Penal  Lazvs."  paffim.  Under- 
flood   to  have  be  ex  written  by  William 

Eden,    Efq.    now    Lord  Auckland. 

Paley's   "  Principles  of  moral  and  po- 
litical Philofophy"  vol  ii.  p.  268 — 302. 
.  Godwin's  <f  Enquiry  concerning  political 
Juftice;*  vol.  ii.  /.  687—759. 
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COROLLARY* 

A  regard  to  the  public  good  may  in  fome 
cafes  require,  that  an  innocent  perfon  fhould  be 
given  up  to  calamity  and  even  to  death  :  v.  g. 
if  a  man  infecled  with  the  plague,  were,  in  a 
frenzy,  to  run  up  and  down  to  the  evident  ha- 
zard of  fpreading  the  contagion;  and  many  add, 
when  an  innocent  perfon  is  demanded  by  an 
enemy,  again  11  whom  the  public  cannot  defend 
itfelf.  It  feems  more  juftifiable  to  confifcate  the 
e Hates  of  traitors,  though  thereby  innocent  chil- 
dren are  impoverilhed ;  both  that  a  regard  to 
their  family  may  prevent  their  confpiring  againft 
the  government,  and  that  the  children  of  noble 
families  may  be  lefs  able  to  revenge  the  death  of 
a  father. 

Puff.  ib.  §23-  c-  l1'  §  5- — Grot*  de  Jure, 
/.  ii.  c.  xxv.  §  3. — Confederations  on  the 
Law  of  Forfeiture,  pajfim. 

SCHOLIUM       I. 

Confidering  how  precious  life  is,  and  how 
much  the  fear  of  violent  death  would  embitter 
the  enjoyment  of  it,  virtue  requires  that  capital 
punilhments  fhould  be  fparingly  ufed.  For 
murther,  none  can  doubt  the  reafonablenefs  of 
them ;  but  perhaps  fome  methods  might  be 
found  out  in  cafe  of  theft,  that  would  ftrike  the 
offender  with  fo  much  terror,  as  to  render  capi- 
tal punifhments  but  feldom  necehary ;  and  the 
feverity  of  Draco,  in  introducing  them  on  the 
fmalleft  occafions,  was  greatly  to  be  condemned. 

More's  Utopia,  p.  145,   146. Spirit  of 

Laws,  vol.  i.  /.  vi.  p.  16. Whifton's 

Life,  vol.  ii.  p.  415 — 470. Stanyan's 

Gr.    Hift.    p.   145,    146. Mitford's 

Hiflory  of  Greece,  vol.  i.  p.  261,  262.— , 
Gillies' s  Ditto,  vol. \.p. 4.5 5 . — " Thoughts 
on  the  Extenfon  of  Penal  Lazvs.'* 
pafjim. 

S  C  H  •- 


Part  III.  On  the  Right  of  private  Defence. 

SCHOLIUM     2. 

Public  executions  ought  to  be  managed  with 
Very  great  folemnity;  and  it  would  be  prudent 
to  make  a  difference  between  the  kinds  of  death 
inflided  for  different  crimes;  fince  perhaps  fome 
may  be  found,  who  would  dread  the  pain  and 
fhame  of  fome  executions,  even  more  than  death 
itfclf.  Mandeville  on  Exec.  c.  iv.  /.  v* 

SCHOLIUM      3. 

It  is  queftioned,  whether  a  community  have  a 
right  over  its  exiles :  but  that  muff  be  deter- 
mined by  the  degree  of  fe verity  attending  the 
Sentence  -,  for  if  the  exile  poffeffes  the  revenues 
of  an  eftate,  in  that  country  from  whence  he  is 
driven,  it  is  evident  that  community  has  a  right 
and  power  over  him,  more  than  it  would  other- 
wife  have  had. 

Grot,  dejure,  /.  ii.  c.  v.  §  2$.         Warb. 

Div.  Leg.  vol.  i.  p.  16,  17.  and  Notes. 

— Bott  againjl  Warb.  p.  73 — 78. 

SCHOLIUM     4. 

It  is  queftioned,  whether  private  perfons  have 
a  right  of  killing  thofe  who  invade  them  by 
violence.  Civilians  generally  ftate  it  thus :  where 
communities  are  formed,  it  is  to  be  confidered. 
whether  it  be  the  intent  of  the  law,  barely  to 
permit,  or  alfo  to  require  fuch  executions;  in 
the  former  cafe,  v.  g.  if  a  man  find  another  in 
adultery  with  his  wife,  or  if  a  rape  be  at- 
tempted, or  an  affault  made  by  a  robber,  the  law, 
though  it  permits  to  kill  the  aggreffor,  and 
thereby  frees  the  flayer  from  punifhment,  yet 
cannot  juftify  the  action  before  God.  Yet  where 
the  law  requires  fuch  refiftance,  as  in  the  cafe  of 
foldiers  invading  a  country,  then  it  becomes  the 
duty  of  the  fubjecl  to  endeavour  the  deftruction 
*f  fuch  invaders.  But  it  feems,  that  in  the  for- 
mer 
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mer  cafe  it  is  a  perfon's  duty  too,  when,  upon  the 
belt  views  he  can  form  of  the  confequences,  it 
appears  probable,  that  the  immediate  (laughter 
of  the  aggrefTor  will  turn  to  the  public  good ; 
otherwife,  it  is  a  vicious  indulgence  of  the  paf- 
fion  of  revenge :  and  thofe  who  believe  a  future 
ftate  ought  to  be  peculiarly  folicitous,  that  they 
do  not  plunge  even  an  enemy  into  irrecoverable 
mifery,  by  cutting  him  off  unnecefTarily  in  the 
act  of  his  crime.     Prop.  51.   Cor.  2. 

Grot.  ibid.  I.  ii.  c.  xx.  §  17. Puff,  de 

Jure>  /.  ii.   c.  v.  §  11,   14.  Grove's 

Moral  Phi lofophy,  vol.  ii.  p.  353 — 364. 

DEFINITION     LVI. 

Thofe  rules,  which  by  a  tacit  confent  are  agreed 
upon  among  all  communities,  at  leaf!  among 
thofe  who  are  reckoned  the  polite  and  human- 
ized part  of  mankind,  are  called  the  laws  of 
nations. 

Grot.  ibid.  Proleg.  §  17.  Grove's  Mor. 
PhiL  voL  ii.  p.  96.-  Spirit  of  Laws % 
voL  i.  p.  7,  8. 

PROPOSITION     LXXIL 

The  laws  of  nations  are  to  be  regarded. 

DEMONSTRATION. 

1.  Communities  have  certain  affairs,  which 
muft  of  neceflity  be  tranfacted  betwen  them. 

1. J2.  Difputes  may  arife  upon  thefe,  which 
cannot  be  determined  by  the  peculiar  civil  laws 
of  either  of  the  contending  parties. 

2.13.  Recourfe  muft  in  that  cafe  be  had  to  the 
laws  of  nations,  to  prevent  difputes  which  might 
otherwife  be  very  mifchievous. 

3.14.  Mutual  regard  muft  be  paid  to  thefe 
laws.     $.  E.  D. 

Hutch.  Syft.  vol.  ii.  p.  350,  351. See 

Fattel's  "  Le  Droit  de  Gens;:  and  his 

f<  Quejlions 
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<€  Qiieftions  de  Droit  nature!.'*  See 
alfo  the  EngliJJo  Translation  of  the  for- 
mer Work, 

DEFINITION     LVII. 

War  is  a  (late,  wherein  men  endeavour  by 
open  violence  to  hurt  and  deftroy  the  perfons  or 
poftefTions  of  each  other. 

Grot,  de  Jure,  /.  i.  c.  i.  §  2. — Puffendorff 
de  Jure,  I.  i.  c.  i.  §  8. 

COROLLARY. 

War  is  a  great  evil,  and  virtue  will  require  us 
to  avoid  engaging  in  it,  unlefs  circumftances 
fhould  arife,  in  which  it  (Iiould  appear  neceflary 
for  the  greater  good  of  mankind.    Vid.  Prop.  51, 

PROPOSITION    LXXIII. 

Virtue  may  in  fome  cafes  permit,  and  even 
require  that  men  fhould  engage  in  war. 

DEMONSTRATION. 

ik  The  injuftice  of  fome  is  fo  great,  that  men 
will  not  be  able  to  fecure  their  pofTeflions  and 
their  lives  in  many  cafes,  unlefs  they  oppofe  force 
to  force* 

2.  Perfons  violently  oppreiling  their  inoffen- 
five  neighbours,  without  juft  caufe,  are  fo  far 
from  being  valuable  members,  that  they  are  the 
pefts  of  fociety. 

2.I3.  By  attempting  to  deftroy  fuch  invaders, 
we  may  not  only  fecure  ourfelves,  but  alfo  many 
others  who  might  afterwards  be  f wallowed  up 
by  them,  efpecially  if  their  power  of  hurting 
were  strengthened  by  our  fubmifTion  or  destruc- 
tion. 

i>  3>W  Cafes  may  occur,  in  which  oppofing 
force  to  force  may  tend  to  the  public  good,  u  e. 

Vol.  I.  T  in 
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in  which  virtue  may  allow  and  require  us  to  en- 
gage in  war.   (Vid.  Def.  57.  Prop.  51.)  £K  E.  D. 
Grot.  ibid.  I.  i.  c.  ii.  §  1 — 3. — -Puff'  ibid. 

I.  viii.  c.  vi.  §  7. Carmich.  in  Puff. 

de  Off.  L  i.  c.  v.  §  17.  p.  123,  124. 

Foley's  <f  Principles  of  moral  and  poli- 
tical PhilofophyS9  vol.  ii.  p.  408 — 426. 
Godwin's  cr  Enquiry  concerning  political 
Juftice>"  vol.  ii.  p.  511 — 525. 

SCHOLIUM. 

The  argument  urged  in  this  demonftration 
only  proves  a  defenfive  war  to  be  lawful :  it  is 
queftioned  whether  it  is  ever  lawful  to  engage  in 
an  offhifive  war. 

Anf.  It  is  certainly  inhuman,  and  therefore 
vicious,  to  begin  to  hurt  unprovoked  ;  and  con- 
sidering the  many  calamities  brought  on  man- 
kind by  war,  virtue  will  require  us  to  abhor  the 
thought  of  increafing  our  dominions  and  pofTef- 
lions  by  the  ruin  of  innocent  perfons  :  neverthe- 
lefs,  felf-defence  will  require  us  to  take  up  arms, 
before  we  are  actually  invaded,  as  it  may  prevent 
the  intended  invalion,  and  the  mutual  flaughter 
which  would  be  confequent  upon  it,  and  will 
indeed  be  neceffary  in  order  to  fuftain  the  fir  it 
ihock,  which  would  otherwife  be  fatal  to  the 
party  unprepared  :  nay,  a  regard  to  our  own 
fafety  may  require  us  to  invade  and  fubdue  the 
country  of  the  aggreffor,  and  to  pufh  on  our 
conquelt,  till  he  is  difabled  from  doing  us  far- 
ther mifchief. 

As  to  the  queftion,  whether  it  is  lawful  to  take 
up  arms,  in  defence  of  the  injured  fubjedls  of 
another  (late,  to  preferve  their  civil  and  reli- 
gious liberties,  it  muff  be  determined  by  the 
profpect  of  good  arifing  from  fuch  a  war:  if  there 
be  an  apparent  probability,  that  tyrannical  power 
may  be  reduced,  and  the  happinefs  of  other  dates 
as  well  as  that  invaded  may  thereby  be  promoted, 

it 
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it  feems   lawful  on  the  common  principles  of 
humanity. 

Puff.  ibid.  §  3. — Burn,  on  Art.  p.  361.— 
Grot.  ibid.  1.  ii.  c.  xx.  §  41—43. 

DEFINITION    LVIIL 

Public  war  is  that  which  is  undertaken  and 
managed  by  the  authority  of  the  community ; 
private  is  that  which  is  undertaken  and  ma- 
naged without  it.  Grot.  ib.  /.  /'.  c.  iii.  §  1. 

COROLLA  RY. 

Private  war  may  fometimes  be  necefTary,  where 
the  ailault  is  too  fudden  to  allow  an  act*  of  the 
community  to  authorize  refiftance.  (Vid.iV0p.71. 
Schol.  4.)  But  generally  where  the  profpect  of 
danger  is  more  remote,  it  is  very  unwarrantable 
for  perfons  to  form  themfelves  into  military  bo- 
dies, without  commiflion  from  the  civil  magif- 
trate ;  even  though  it  be  on  pretence  of  warding 
off  the  enemy.  Yet  it  mult  be  acknowledged, 
there  may  be  cafes  of  public  danger  fo  extreme, 
that  the  force  of  the  civil  law  may  feem  for  that 
time  to  be  fufpended  ;  and  it  is  the  bufinefs  of 
every  good  man,  confcientiouily  to  judge  for 
himfelf,  when  thefe  cafes  occur;  and  the  bufinefs 
of  every  wife  and  good  Irate,  to  indemnify  by  a 
law  fuch  acts  as  (hall  appear  to  have  been  fo  ne- 
ceflitated,  though  not  being  forefecn  they  could 
not  have  been  provided  for  by  laws  a  priori. 

Grot.  ibid.  §  2. 

SCHOLIUM       I. 

Subjects  may  not,  even  when  commanded  by 
their  prince,  engage  in  any  war  which  they  are 
fully  perfuaded  is  unjuft ;  but  if  it  appears  a  dubi- 
ous point  to  them,  the  fame  obligation  does  not 
hold;  for  otherwife,  common  foldiers  could 
hardly  ever  engage  at  all,  fince  they  feldom  have 
or  can  have  a  full  view  of  all  the  circumftances 
T  2  of 
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of  the  affair.  Neverthelefs  officers  in  the  higher 
ranks  are  under  greater  obligations  to  enquire 
critically  into  it,  both  as  they  have  much  better" 
opportunity  of  information  than  their  foldiers, 
and  as  the  part  they  are  to  act  in  carrying  on  the 
war  is  of  much  greater  importance. 

Grot.  ibid.  L  ii.  c.  xxvi.  §  3 — 5. Puff- 
ibid,  §  4.— -Bum.  Art.  p.  362. 

scholium  2. 
He  who  offered  the  injury  may  defend  himfelf, 
when  the  party  injured  has  refuted  an  equitable 
fatisfaclion  propofed  :  in  that  cafe,  the  party  in- 
jured becomes  the  aggrefibr :  much  more  may 
fubjecls  defend  themfelves,  even  when  their 
prince  has  been  to  blame,  if  the  enemy  endea- 
vour to  avenge  the  quarrel,  not  on  the  perfon  of 
the  prince,  but  on  his  innocent  fubjects. 

Grot,  de  Jure,  /.  ii.  c.  i.  §  18.  c.  xxvi.  §  6« 
— Ptf^i  de  Jurey  /.  ii.  c.  v.  §  19. 

SCHOLIUM      J. 

lect.       The  violence  of  war  is  to  be  attempered,  as 
lxxxiv  much  as   may  be  confident   with  fecuring  the 
v-^V^o  good  ends  propofed  by  it.    An  unnecenary  vvafte 
of  the  enemies  goods,  (Vid.  Dent.  xx.   19,  20.) 
and  much  more  of  their  blood,  is  to  be  avoided, 
and  efpecially  rapes,  which  injure  the  perfon  by, 
as  well  as  thofe  upon  whom,  they  are  commit- 
ted ;   nor  are  women  and  children  to  be  ilaugh- 
tered,  unlefs  women  be  found  active  in  war,  and 
then  they  are  to  be  treated  as  other  foidiers.    But 
it  is  to  be  obferved,  that  we  here,  and  in  all  this 
part  of  the  work,  fpeak  only  of  war  as  under- 
taken on  the  principles  of  the  common  rights  of 
mankind,   not  pretending  to  difpute  the   right 
which  God  has  to  doom  any  of  his  creatures  to 
death,  in  fuch  circumftances  as   he  fhali  fee  fit, 
and  to  make  fome  of  them  executioners  on  others. 
Grot,  de  Jure,  /.  iii.  c.  iv.  §  19.  c.  xiii.  §  4. 
— Hutch.  Syft.  3x6. 

SCHO- 
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SCHOLIUM     4. 

It  is  queftioned  how  far  Jlratagems  in  war  are 
lawful. 

Anf.  It  may  be  lawful  to  deceive  the  enemy 
by  dubious  adtions,  which  may  probably  be  in- 
terpreted wrong;  and  the  rather,  as  there  is  a 
kind  of  univerfal  agreement  to  fufpect  each  other, 
where  no  treaties  are  commenced,  fo  that  faith 
among  men  is  not  fo  much  injured  by  thefe  as 
by  other  deceits.  Yet  there  is  a  degree  of  honour 
to  be  obferved  even  towards  an  enemy,  and  a 
direct  lie,  efpecially  a  falfe  oath,  mould  by  no 
means  be  allowed. 

Grot,  de  Jure,  I.  iii.  c.  i.  §  17,  20.  c.  xix. 

§  1. Puff,  de  Jure,  I.  vhi.  c.  vi.  §  6. 

Telemaque,  L  xx.  p.  246— -432. 

Hutch,  ibid.  §  6. 

SCHOLIUM      5.       • 

The  laws  of  nations  are  to  be  obferved  in  war; 
and  thefe  forbid  violating  the  perfons  of  Emhajfa^ 
dorsy  (feeing  this  would  make  wars  perpetual, 
as  none  would  venture  to  mediate  a  peace)  hiring 
foldiers  to  aflaffinate  their  general,  or  fubjecis 
their  prince,  and  poifoning  the  enemy  by  wea- 
pons, water,  or  any  other  method. 

Grot.    ibid.  /.  iii.  c.  iv.  §   15 — 18.  /.  ii. 

c.  xviii.  §  2,  3,  7. Puff.   ibid.  §  18. 

— — MoreJs    Utopia,    />,    158 — 164 

Hutch,  ibid.  §  12  —  [4. 

SCHOLIUM      6. 

It  is  much  queried,  whether  temples  dedicat- 
ed to  God  may  be  fpoiled  of  their  treafures  by 
the  conqueror. 

Anf.  Thofe  treafures  being  in  fome  degree 
ftill  the  property  of  the  ftate,  and  therefore  ufed 
in  times  of  great  extremity  for  its  defence,  the 
conqueror  may  juftly  feize  them;  yet  care  mould 
be  taken  to  avoid  anv  circumftances  of  rudenefs 

T  3  and 
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and   irreverence,    left   by   that   means   religion 
mould  be  brought  into  contempt. 

Grot,  de  Jure,    I.  iii.  c.  xii.  §  6, — Pri-r 

(ieaux's    Connect,  vol.  ii.   p.   25,   26. — 

Anno  ante  Chriftum,  27  8.  vol.  iii.  p.  35. 

— Works  of  the  learned  for  March  1738. 

Art.  16. 

PROPOSITION     LXXIV. 

To  enquire  how  far  government  may  juftly 
be  founded  in  conqueft. 

solution  and  demonstration. 

1.  The  victor  in  a  jufh  war  may  fee  it  neceflary 
(in  order  to  repair  the  expcnces  and  loffes  fuf- 
tained,  in  order  to  punifh  thofe  who  have  been 
injurious  to  the  public  peace,  and  that  he  may 
prevent  future  afTaults  from  the  vanquifhed)  to 
make  himfelf  king  of  a  conquered  country,  and 
to  model  the  laws  of  it  in  fuch  a  manner  as  he 
fhall  on  the  whole  judge  fit,  and  he  may  be  juf- 
tified  in  doing  it.  Neverthelefs,  if  the  perfons 
fo  conquered  enter  themfelves  into  no  engage- 
ments to  him,  it  may  reafonabiy  be  expected  that 
they  mould  take  the  fir  ft  opportunity  to  throw 
off  his  yoke,  and  they  are  not  obliged  to  fubmit 
to  it  fo  much  as  that  of  their  natural  fovereisrn  : 
yet  virtue  will  require  them  to  be  cautious,  that 
they  do  not  make  their  own  condition  and  that 
of  the  public  worfe,  by  a  precipitate  refiftance. 

2.  If  a  prince,  by  an  unjuft  war,  or  any  other 
unrighteous  method,  have  porTerTed  himfelf  of 
the  government,  and  ufes  it  well,  though  he 
gained  it  ill,  virtue  will  require,  that  he  be  obey- 
ed ;  at  leaft  till  the  perfon  to  whom  it  belongs 
be  able  and  willing  to  afTert  his  right,  with  fome 
probable  profpecft  of  fuccefs :  for  it  is  certainly 
better,  that  an  ufurper  ihould  govern,  than  that 
there  fhould  be  no  government  at  all. 

3.  it 
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3.  It  feems  reafonable,  that  if  the  rightful 
prince,  or  at  lead  his  immediate  fucceilbr  be  not 
able  to  aflert  his  claim,  but  the  government  con- 
tinue for  a  confiderable  time  in  the  hands  or 
family  of  an  ufurper,  long  pofTeflion  fhould  make 
up  the  defect  of  an  original  title]  left  the  encou- 
ragement of  antiquated  claims  fhould  throw  na- 
tions into  confuhon,  and  by  a  parity  of  reafon 
private  families  too. 

Puff*  de  Jure,  /.  viii.  jc.  vi.  §  24.  /.  vii. 

c.  vii.  §  3,  4.  c.  viii.  §  9,  k>. Ldcke 

of  Gov.  part  ii.  r.  xvi,  xviL— —  Camb. 

of  Gov.  c.  viii. L'Efprit   des  Loix> 

vol.  i.  /.  x.  c.  iii< — ix. Hutch.  Syft.  3. 

viii.  4 — 8. 

scholium. 

The  rights  of  hoftages  and  captives  are  to  be 
fettled  by  the  law  of  nations :  but  it  is  plain,  that 
neither  hoflages,  when  upon  public  faith,  nor 
flaves,  when  they  have  by  compact  obliged  them- 
felves  to  their  mafters,  may  be  allowed  to  defert, 
unlefs  extreme  injury  be  offered. 

Grot,    de  Jure,   I.  iii.  c.  xiv.  §  7.  /.  iii. 
c.  xix.  §  54. 

PROPOSITION    LXXV. 

To   enquire   into   the   principal    branches   of  lect. 
human  or  perfonal  virtue.  lxxxv. 

solution  and  demonstration. 

1.  Since  the  happinefs  of  a  rational  creature 
mull  chiefly  depend  upon  the  flate  of  his  own 
mind,  virtue  requires  that  great  care  be  taken  of 
it,  particularly  to  furnifh  it  with  fuch  knowledge 
as  may  be  delightful  and  ufeful. 

Fofler's  Serm.  vol.  iv.  1. Grove's  Pofth. 

Works,  vol.  ii.  N°.  11 — 13. Aberne- 

thfs  Difc.  vol.  ii.  iV0.  5. 

T  4  2.  As 
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%.  As  we  may,  by  an  heedlefs  conduct.,  be  be-, 
trayed  into  numberlcfs  evils,  virtue  requires  that 
we  fhould  attentively  conlider  our  circumftances 
in  life,  and  often  reflect  on  our  conduct. 

Lardner's  Counfels  of  Prudence.— -Grove's 
Ethics,  vol.  ii.  p.  221 — 242. 
3.  Since  we  are  compounded  of  body  as  well 
as  mind,  virtue  will  require  a  proper  care  of  the 
body,  that  on  the  one  hand  it  may  not  want 
any  thing  neceflarv  for  its  fubfifrencej  health  and 
vigour ;  and  on  the  other,  that  it  may  not  be  in- 
dulged in  fuch  excefTes,  as  however  pleafant  at 
firft,  might  at  length  enfeeble  and  deftroy  it. 

Collier's  Eft  part  ii.   Ar°.  17- Stupe's 

Dial,  en   Pie  a  fur  e.  P  rot  eft.  Syft.  vol.  ii. 

N°.  12. Fordyce's  Sermon  on  the  Love 

of  Pleafure. Abern.    Difc.    vol.   ii. 

N°.  16. 
4.  As  it  is  impofTible  to  be  happy,  while  our 
minds  are  the  fport  of  irregular  appetites  and 
paflions,  virtue  will  require  a  due  guard  upon 
thefe;  that  the  agreeable  things  of  life  may  not 
be  objects  of  exceflive  defire,  hope,  or  joy  ;  and 
that  the  evils  of  it  may  not  overwhelm  us  with 
fear,  with  grief,  or  refentment,  nor  its  uncer- 
tainty with  exceflive  folic  icude. 

Watts  on  the  Paffwns>:,  §  15- — 24. — Grove's 
Pojlh.  Works ,  vol.  iv.    N°.   6. — Grove's 
Ethics ,  p.  257 — 287. 
5.  As  many  diforders  of  body  and  mind   may 
take  their  rife  from  idlenefs,  virtue  will  on  the 
preceding  principles  require,  that  we  keep  our- 
felves  in  a  feries  of   ufeful   employments,    and 
labour  to  improve  every  proportion  of  our  time 
well,  proper  allowance  being  made  for  fuch  re- 
creation as  animal  nature  requires. 

BaiguyKs   Sermons,  vol.  ii.  N°.   8. — Grove 
on  Recreations,  pqffim. 
6.  That  we  may  not  be  led  into  undertakings 
difproportioned  to  our   Itrength,    that  we  may 

not 
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not  expedl  too  high  regard  from  others,  nor  be 
too  keenly  impreffed  with  a  fenfe  of  flights  and 
injuries,  as  well  as  for  many  other  important 
reafons,  virtue  will  require  us  to  moderate  our 
opinion  of  ourfelves,  in  proportion  to  the  degref 
and  value  of  our  real  advantages,  whether  of 
rnind,  of  body,  or  eftate. 

Col.  Ejf.  part  i.  N°.  1. — Watts  on  Humi- 
lity.   pa/Jims Scott's  Chriftian   Life, 

vol.  i.  c.  iii.  §  1. Part  i.      Works, 

vol.  i.  p.  1 8—23--. Carmich.  Suppl.  to 

Puff.  deOff.  1.  i.  c.  v.  §  2.— Wright's 
Great  Concern,  p.  113 — 125. — Fordyce's 
Mor.  Phil.  I.  ii.  §  2. — Grove's  Ethics, 

vol.  ii.  part  ii,  c.  ii. v. Grove's 

Serm.  vol.  v.  N°.  10,  11. — Price  on 
Morals,  p.  i$%-—i6$,—Beattieys  Ele- 
ments of  moral  Science,  vol.  ii.  p.  105 
—123. 

SCHOLIUM      I. 

It  may  be  obferved,  that  the  firft  and  fecond 
of  thefe  fteps  comprehend  prudence  and  confi- 
deration,  the  third  temperance,  chaftity,  and  mor- 
tification, the  fourth  fortitude,  contentment,  meek- 
nefs,  and  moderation,  the  fifth  diligence,  the  laft 
humility,  and  thus  the  distribution  in  effeel:  coin- 
cides with  thofe  of  Scott,  Wright,  Sec. 

scholium     2. 
Thoughts  tending  to   vice  are  no  farther  cri- 
minal, than  as  they  are  approved  and  indulged 
by  the  will.     Def  38. 

OJlerv.  of  Unclean.  §  1.  c.  vii.  p.  72—74. 

SCHOLIUM      3. 

Though  a  conftant  care  fhould  be  taken  (on 
the  principles  laid  downer.  3.)  to  maintain  fuch 
moderation,  in  the  articles  of  food,  drefs,  fieep, 
&c.  as  may  prevent  the  mind  from  being  en- 

llaved 
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flaved  to  the  body ;  and  though  it  be  prudence 
in  us  to  inure  ourfelves  to  fuch  hardfhips,  as  may 
be  expe&ed  in  a  worthy  and  honourable  paflage 
through  life  j  it  is  by  no  means  ncceifary  to  deny 
ourfelves  in  every  thing  which  gives  pleafure  to 
the  fenfes :  for  God  has  placed  us  in  fuch  cir- 
cumftances,  that  fome  pleafures  are  unavoidable, 
(the  benevolence  of  his  nature  no  doubt  engag- 
ing him  to  delight  in  the  happinefs  of  his  crea- 
tures;] it  is  therefore  ingratitude  to  him,  as  well 
as  injuftice  to  ourfelves,  to  throw  back  his  gifts 
upon  his  hands,  as  if  they  were  fnares  rather 
than  favours.  To  which  we  may  add,  that  in 
the  circumftances  in  which  mankind  now  are, 
were  all  the  elegancies  and  ornaments  of  life  to 
be  renounced,  many  families  mud  be  undone, 
who  are  now  maintained  by  an  honert  labour  in 
furnifhing  them  out,  and  maintained  more  chear- 
fully,  and  indeed  more  fafely,  than  they  could 
merely  by  alms. 

Philem.  toHydafpes,  part'u.  prtef.  p.  26— 
64,  91,  ad  fin. 

PROPOSITION     LXXVL 

To  enquire  into  fome  of  the  principal  means 
of  promoting  virtue  in  the  foul. 

solution  and  demonstration. 

1.  Virtue  may  be  promoted  by  attentive  hear- 
ing and  reading  difcourfes  on  divine  fubjects, 
and  ferioufly  meditating  upon  them  ;  all  which 
may  ferve  to  a  flirt  us  in  forming  right  notions  of 
God,  and  in  judging  of  our  duty,  and  may 
awaken  us  to  the  practice  of  it. 

2.  External  acts  of  adoration  and  praife  may 
promote  as  well  as  exprefs  inward  veneration. 

Atterb.  Poji.  Serm.  vol.  ii.  N°.  vii.  ^.191 
—203. 

3.  Earnert  and  frequent  prayers  to  God  may 
greatly  tend  to  promote  virtue :  for  though  they 

car* 
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can  neither  inform  nor  move  him,  yet  they  may 
bring  us  to  a  proper  temper  for  receiving  his 
mercies.  And  if  any  object,  that  God  has  efta- 
blifhed  fuch  an  order  of  things,  as  he  will  not 
alter  in  compliance  with  the  intreaties  of  his 
creatures  ;  it  may  be  replied,  that  this  order  was 
no  doubt  eftablifhed  in  connection  with,  and  in 
correfpondence  to  the  view,  which  the  divine 
being  always  had  of  the  prayers  and  temper  of 
his  rational  creatures  :  and  husbandry,  and  all 
the  moft  neceflary  labours  of  life,  might  as  rea- 
fonably  be  argued  agai nil  as  prayer,  on  the  force 
of  this  objection. 

Burn.  Life  of  Koch.  p.  52,  53,  60 — 64.— 

St  ebbing  on  Div.  Rev.  p.   36 — 42. 

Benf.  of  Prayer,  p.  13 — -21. Ibbot's 

Sermons,  vol.  ii. — Sermons,   io,  11,    12. 

On  the  Duty  and  Benefit  of  Prayeu 

\ Sherlock   on   Providence.      Edit.  9. 

Pr  39 l — 4°2- Dr-  Price's  Differta- 

lions.     Differtation  the  Second. — Ogden's 
Sermons  on  Prayer. — Kippis's  Sermons^ 

Sermon  the   *]th. Pa  ley's    Principles 

of  moral  and  political  Philofophy,  vol.  ii. 

p.    31 — 47.  Seventh  Edit. Relig.  of 

Nat.  p.    103,    104. —  Leechman's  Serm. 
on  Prayer,  pr<ef.  p.  14,  24 — 25.   Glafg. 

Ed. Grove  on  fecret  Prayer.    EJf,  i. 

'—King's  Origin  of  Evil3  5.  v.  4.  praf. 

par.    7 — 13. Abernethy   on    At t rib. 

vol.  ii.  p.  401 — 415. 
4.  It  is  proper  that  men  mould  meet  in  reli- 
gious afTemblies,  to  join  in  divine  worfhip;  as 
thereby  a  public  honour  is  done  to  God,  and  the 
hearts  of  men  may  be  fixed  and  quickened  by 
beholding  the  devotion  of  each  other. 

Price,  ibid.  p.    257 — 267. — Proteft.   Syjf. 
vol,  ii.  Sermon  8 — Collib.  on  Nat.  and 

Rev. 
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Rev.Rel.  p.  25.— Beattie's  Elements 
of  moral  Science,  vol.  ii.  p.  84 — 87  *. 

4.J5.  It  is  proper  that  fome  perfon  fhould  be 
appointed,  whofe  chief  bufinefs  it  Ihould  be  to 
prefide  in  thefe  afTemblies ;  lince  by  this  means, 
religious  offices  will  be  performed  in  a  manner 
moil  tending  to  common  edification. 

4.|6.  Left  the  civil  buiinefs  of  fome  fhould  in- 
terfere with  the  religious  appointment  of  others, 
it  is  proper  that  fome  time  mould  be  fet  apart 
by  common  confent  for  religious  purpofes  :  be- 
sides that,  the  reft  of  beads  and  fervants  may 
require  fome  fuch  appointments  ;  which  there- 
fore have  made  a  part  of  the  religious  conftitu- 
tion  of  almoft  all  nations. 

Watts*  s  Holin.  of  Times  and  Places,  p.  3—5 . 
— Works ,  vol.  ii.  />.  396. — Foft.  Serm. 
on  the  Morality  of  the  Sabbath. — In  his 
4  Volumes  of  Sermons ,  off.  vol.  ^th. 

•  The  Authority,  Propriety,  and  Utility  of  Public  Worfhip 
have  lately  been  called  in  Queftion  by  the  Rev.  Gilbert  Wake- 
field, in  an  Enquiry  concerning  that  Subject.  To  this  Publi- 
cation Anfwers  were  given  by  a  Lady,  under  the  Name  of 
Eufebia,  in  "  Curfory  Remarks  on  an  Enquiry,  &c."  by 
Mrs.  Barbauld,  in  "Remarks  on  Mr.  Wakefield's  Enquiry ;'" 
by  James  Wilfon,  M.  A.  in  "A  Defence  of  public  or  focial 
Worfinp;"  by  Dr.  Prieftly,  in  "  Letters  to  a  young  Man  ;"  by 
the  Rev.  J.  Bruckner,  in  ««  Thoughts  on  Public  Worfhip  ;:* 
by  Mr.  Burges,  iu  "  Remarks,  &c.;"  by  Mr.  Parry,  in  "  A 
Vindication  of  public  and  focial  Worfhip;"  by  Mr.  Pope,  in 
his  EfTay,  entitled  M  Divine  Worfhip,  founded  in  Nature,  and 
fupported  by  Scripture  Authority;"  and  in  "  Remarks,  8cc." 
by  a  Layman.  Two  Sermons  were  likewifed  preached  and  pub- 
lifhed  upon  the  Queftion  ;  one  by  Dr.  Difney,  and  the  other  by 
Mr.  Simpfon.  Mr.  Wakefield,  in  his  "  General  Reply  to  the 
Arguments  againft  the  Enquiry  into  public  Worihip,"  has  partly 
given  up  the  point ;  and  in  the  fecond  edition  of  his  "  Enquiry," 
he  has  Sketched  a  plan  of  public  worfhip  in  which  he  could 
acquiefce.  The  controverfy  feems  now  to  be  for  ever  decided ; 
and  it  has  had  the  advantage  of  fhewing  that  the  praclice  of 
public  and  focial  worfhip  ftands  fupported  upon  the  unqueftion- 
able  foundation  of  reafon  and  fcripture. 

7.  It 
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7.  It  may  be  proper  that  fading  fhould  fome- 
times  be  joined  with  other  acts  of  divine  worfhip 
to  promote  more  intenfe  devotion,  to  exprefs 
our  humiliation  for  fin,  and  to  promote  that 
command  of  the  mind  over  the  body,  which  is 
fuited  to  the  conftitution  of  a  rational  being. 

Limb.  TheoL  L  v.    c.  Ixxv.    §  3,  4. 

Amory's  Dial,  on  Devot. 

SCHOLIUM      I. 

Thofe  things  are  only  to  be  afked  of  God  in  i.ect. 
prayer,  which  are  of  fome  confiderable  impor-  lxxxvi. 
tance,  by  which  our  trueft  happinefs  may  pro-  ^/w 
bably  be   promoted,  and    which   there   appears 
fome  hope  of  obtaining :  and  where  it  is  dubi- 
ous, as   with  refpecl  to  many  temporal  enjoy- 
ments it  is,  whether  obtaining  our  petitions  will 
be  on  the  whole  for  our  advantage,  we  are  to  afk 
thefe  things  only  conditionally,  with  a  becoming 
fubmiffion  to  the  fuperior  wifdom  of  God. 

Juven.  Sat.  x.- — Pluto's  Alcibiades.  ii. 

SCHOLIUM     2. 

It  is  queftioned,  whether  we  may  pray  for 
what  we  are  fure  God  wiii  give  or  do. 

Anf.  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  this,  if  our 
afking  it  be  the  condition  of  its  being  beftowed  or 
done:  nor  can  we,  without  a  revelation,  be  ab- 
folutely  fure  of  any  future  event,  how  probable 
foever  :  and  it  feems,  that  if  a  promife  were  ab- 
folutely  given,  we  might  juftiy  plead  it  with  God 
in  prayer,  thereby  to  promote  our  conformity  to 
the  divine  will,  our  expectation  of  the  blefling, 
and  fitnefs  to  receive  it :  but  fuch  prayers  ought 
to  be  managed,  fo  as  not  to  intimate  any  doubt 
of  the  divine  veracity,  but  on  the  contrary  to 
exprefs  a  firm  and  joyful  reliance  upon  it. 

scholium    3. 
It  is  allowed,  that  forms  of  prayer  may  help 
the  ignorant  and  weak,  and  may  prevent  public 
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devotion  from  falling  into  that  contempt,  of 
which  there  might  otherwife  be  danger,  when 
fuch  perfons  are  to  officiate;  as  alfo  from  being 
made  the  vehicle  of  canveying  the  errors  and 
irregular  pafTIens,  which  particular  perfons  {o 
officiating  might  otherwife  mingle  with  them: 
they  may  alfo  be  ufcful  in  fee  ret  and  famiiy-wor- 
fhip ;  and  even  to  perfons  of  the  beil  capacity, 
in  feafons  when  they  are  out  of  frame  for  the 
duty.  Yet  it  is  very  unreafonable,  that  perfons 
in  public  or  private  mould  be  confined  to  forms;, 
iince  they  cannot  fuit  all  circumftanccs,  and  a 
frequent  repetition  of  the  fame  words  tends  to 
deaden  thofe  affections,  which  ought  to  accom- 
pany prayer. 

The  chief  objections   again  ft   extemporary  or 
free  prayer  are, 

i.  That  the  mind  cannot,  without  great  dif- 
turbance  and  difTipation  of  thought,  give  that 
attention  and  examination  to  it,  which  is  necef- 
fary  to  a  rational  aMent  and  concurrence. 

2.  That  the  auditory  may  be  difquieted  with 
the  fear,  left  the  perfon  officiating  fhould  fall 
into  fome  impropriety  or  abfurdity  of  expreffion, 
inconfiitent  with  the  reverence  due  to  the  divine 
being,  and  the  improvement  of  his  fcllow-wor- 
fhippers. 

To  the  former  we  reply,  by  appealing  to  ex- 
perience as  an  evidence  of  the  quicknefs  of  the 
mind  in  its  operations,  to  which  the  quicknefs  of 
words  bears  but  little  proportion.  A  probable 
guefs  may  be  made  at  the  tendency  of  a  fentence 
from  its  beginning,  efpecially  when  due  care  is 
taken  that  fentences  be  not  drawn  out  to  an  im- 
moderate length,  and  when  any  book  fuppofed 
facred,  furnifties  out  much  of  the  language.— 
As  to  the  latter,  experience  alfo  fhews,  that  per- 
fons of  no  extraordinary  genius  are  capable  of 
praying  without  grofs  abfurdity  or  impropriety 
of  expreffion  ;  fo  that  where  the  abilities  of  the 

per- 
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perfon  are  known,  the  probability  of  his  running 
into  them  is  fo  fmall,  as  not  at  all  to  affect  the 
mind  ;  and  there  is  a  poflibility,  that  a  reader 
may  miftake. 

Bennet's  Abridg.  of  Lond.  Cafes ,  p.  72 — 78. 

— Rel.  of  Nat.  p.  122 — 124. Pierce's 

Find,  of  Biff.  1.  iii.  c.  iv.  p.  398,  399, 

4O4 — 406. Jackf  on  Lord's  Prayer, 

pref  p.  7. Limb.  Theol.  l.x.  c.  xxv. 

§  28. Halif  Char,  of  a  Trimmer,  p.  45, 

46. Baxt.  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  671. 

Watts' s  Mifc.  p.  202 — 213. Works, 

vol.  iv.  p.  537 — 542. Br.  John  Tay- 
lor's Scripture  Account  of  Prayer. 

€<  Public   Prayer,"    a    Treatife    againft 
Forms,  in  two  parts,    in    \2mo.    1766. 

parti,  cb.'i — iv.  p.  13—60. Bifqui- 

filions  relating  to  the  Bijfenters,  \zmo, 
1767,  c.  i — iv.  for  written  Forms.  >  » 
Paley's  Principles  of  moral  and  political 
Philofphy,  vol  ii.  p.  58 — 67. 

SCHOLIUM      4. 

Where  liturgies  are  eftablifhed  by  public  au- 
thority, great  care  ought  to  be  taken  that  there 
be  no  phrafes  in  them  likely  to  lead  men  into 
hurtful  miftakes ;  feeing  the  veneration  quickly 
contracted  for  fuch  offices,  would  render  it  ex- 
ceeding difficult  to  eradicate  an  error  fo  im- 
bibed. 

scholium    5. 

It  is  our  duty  to  pray  for  others ;  fince  hereby 

our  benevolence  for  them  is  expreffed  and  in- 

creafed,  and  it  is  the  only  way  by  which  we  can 

exprefs  it  to  far  the  greatefl  part  of  our  fpecies. 

Price's  Biffertations,  N°.  2.  p.  221 — 227, 

237—239- 

SC  HO- 
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SCHOLIUM     6< 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  community  to  take  care 
that  there  be  able  teachers,  of  a  virtuous  cha- 
racter, that  fo  virtue  may  be  promoted  in  it. 
Nothing  therefore  mould  be  done  to  deter  fit 
perfons  from  undertaking  the  work,  by  fubfcrip- 
lions,  oaths,  &c.  which  would  be  molt,  likely  in 
fome  cafes  to  exclude  the  mod  valuable  men. 
It  is  alfo  fit,  that  the  community  by  whom  they 
are  employed  mould  allow  them  fuch  fubfiftence, 
that  they  may  purfue  their  ftudies  without  avoca- 
tion, and  may  be  fitted  for  performing  their 
office,  in  a  manner  moil  honourable  to  the  divine 
being,  and  mod  edifying  to  thofe  among  whom 
they  officiate. 

Rees  of  Mainte nance. --Hutch.  Syft.  vol.  ii. 
p.  310— 312. 

SCHOLIUM     7. 

Great  care  ought  to  be  taken  that  religion  be 
not  over-burthened  with  ceremonies;  for  the 
mind  of  man  is  of  fo  limited  a  nature,  that  by  an 
over-exact  attendance  to  thefe,  greater  things 
will  probably  be  neglected  ;  and  the  diverfity  of 
taftes,  education,  &c*  will  probably  lead  men 
into  differences  with  refpecT:  to  them,  which,  if 
they  be  too  much  regarded,  will  be  very  detri- 
mental to  that  benevolence  w7hich  they  ought  to 
maintain  for  each  other.  , 

Tind.  Chriftianity  as  old,  &c.  p.  123,  124. 
— Geddes's  Tracts,  vol.  iv.  p.  205 — 2250 

SCHOLIUM      8. 

Though  prayer  and  praife  have  been  men- 
tioned above,  as  the  means  of  virtue,  yet  they 
are  not  only  to  be  confidered  in  that  view ;  they 
are  certainly  a  part  of  the  duty  we  owe  to  God, 
as  well  as  proper  means  of  difpofmg  us  to  the 
other  branches  of  virtue :  and  it  would  appear 
unnatural,  under  a  deep  fenfe  of  our  dependence 

upon, 
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upon,  and  our  obligations  to  the  Divine  Being, 
never  to  exprefs  it  in  any  kind  of  addrefs  to  him, 
though  we  believe  him  continually  prefent  with 
us.  Dr.  Price's  fecond  Differtation. 

PROPOSITION     LXXVIII. 

Virtue  requires,  that  the  civil  magiftrate  mould  LECT* 
not  fo  interpofe  in  matters  of  religion,  or  rites  J^^J 
of  worfhip,  as  to  inflict  any  penalties  on  his  fub- 
jects  upon  account  of  them,  fo  long  as  nothing 
is  done  prejudicial  to  the  peace   of  the   com- 
munity. 

DEMONSTRATION      I. 

Prop.  49.  gr.  23.(2.  Virtue,  and  confequcntly 
religion,  which  is  that  branch  of  it  that  more 
immediately  relates  to  God,  confifts  not  merely 
in  the  external  performance  of  an  action,  but  in 
a  correfpondent  temper  and  difpolition  of  foul. 

1.  Compulfion  only  influences  the  external 
actions,  and  can  by  no  means  convince  the  un- 
derstanding. 

1,  2.I3.  Such  feverities  cannot  make  men  reli- 
gious, but  are  rather  likely  to  make  them  hypo- 
crites. 

3.I4.  Perfecution  for  confeience-fake  mult  be 
prejudicial  to  the  public,  by  corrupting  the  cha- 
racters of  men. 

5.  The  perfons  perfecuted  muft  probably  be 
brought  into  a  very  unhappy  condition  by  it  i 
for  if  they  renounce  their  profeflion,  they  fubject 
themfelves  to  great  remorfe,  while  they  fecretly 
believe  it  to  be  true;  and  if  they  maintain  it, 
penalties  are  incurred,  by  which  ruin  may  be 
Drought  on. themfelves  and  their  families. 

6.  The  minds  of  men  are  naturally  prejudiced 
in  favour  of  a  religion,  for  which  men  fuffer 
hardfhips,  though  they  do  nothing  injurious  to 
the  public  peace. 

Vol.  I.  U  7.  Per- 
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7.  Peffecutions  may  promote  the  caufe  they 
are  intended  to  deftroy,  and  by  increafing  the 
number  of  its  votaries  may  occafion  infurredtions, 
which  may  be  extremely  detrimental  to  the  pub- 
lic tranquillity. 

Tert.  ad  Scap.  c.  v.  ad  fin.  Apol.  c.  i.— — 
Boyle's  occaf.  Meditations,  p.  145 — 148. 

4*  Si  7*1^"  ^ke  magiftratc  by  interpoftng  in 
thefe  cafes,  would  prejudice  the  public  rather 
than  ferve  it,  and  therefore  virtue  requires  him 
to  forbear  fuch  interpofitions. 

Moyle's  Poft.  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  24 — 26. — 

War  hurt.  Div.  Leg.  vol.  i.  p.  304,  305. 

—Owen's  Syn.    Pneum.    p.   137—139* 

— Tind.  Rights  Chriftian  Church,  part  i. 

c.  i.  §  20. Montef.  Spirit  of  Laws, 

I.  xxv.  c.  xiii.  vol.  ii.  p.  183 — 186. — 
Doddridge's  Serm.  on  Perfec.  Old 
Whig,  vol.  i.  N°.  v,  vi,  viii,  ix,  x.— 

Toft.  Serm.  vol.  i.  N°.  vi. Watts' s 

LJfay  on  civil  Power  in  Things  facred% 

§  3>  7„  10. Appendix  in  the  I  a  ft  vol. 

of  his  Works.— —Voltaire  on  Toleration. 

Fownes's  Inquiry  into  the  Principles 

of  Toleration.  Ed.  ^.—Furneaux's  Effay 

on  Toleration. Ditto's  Letters  to  Mr. 

Juftice  Blackftone.  Ed.  2 Six  Letters 

on  Intolerance. 

SCHOLIUM. 

* 

The  hiftory  of  religion  in  moft  countries,  and 
the  many  calamities  which  have  arifen  from  per- 
fection, greatly  tends  to  ill  u ft  rate  and  confirm 
the  laft  fteps  of  this  demonftration;  and  perhaps 
there  is  no  part  of  hiftory  more  inftructive, 
though  none  be  more  melancholy. 

Occaf.  Pap.  vol.  i.    N°.  iv.  p.  18 — 22. — 
Temp.  Netherl.  p.  166 — 169,  175."' 
Geddes's  Account  of  the  Inquifition>  'ap. 
4  Tracts* 
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Tracts,  vol.  i. Geddes's  Rift,  of  the 

Expulfion   of  the  Morifcoes,  ibid.  vol.  i. 

New  Advent,  of  Telemacbus.* 

Chandler's  Hijl.  of  Perfecut.  pajf. 

DEMONSTRATION       2. 

1.  There  are  a  variety  of  religions  in  the 
World,  which  are  fo  inconfiftent,  that  it  is  im- 
poffible  they  fhould  all  be  true. 

2.  If  it  be  the  duty  of  the  magiftrate  to  cfta- 
bljfh  and  defend  any  religion  by  penalties,  he 
muft  eftabliih  and  defend  that  which  he  takes  to 
be  true. 

3.  There  is  reafon  to  believe  that  the  gene- 
rality of  men  take  their  own  religion  to  be  true. 

1,2,  3.|.|.  Many  magiftrates  in  the  world,  and 
perhaps  the  greateft  part  of  them,  would  be 
obliged,  (if  the  contrary  to  the  propofition  were 
true,)  to  perfecute  truth,  and  eltablifh  fallhood. 
^.  E.  A. 

Old  Whig,  vol.  i.   N°.  xxxiiL         Price's 
Morals,  p.  313,  314. 

SCHOLIUM      I. 

To  the  whole  reafoning  in  Dem.  1.  it  is  ob- 
jected, that  fome  errors  in  opinion  and  in  wor- 
fhip  are  fo  difpleafing  to  God,  that  the  tolera- 
tion of  them  would  quickly  bring  down  his 
vengeance  upon  the  public,  which  it  is  the  ma- 
giftrates bufinefs  to  endeavour  to  preferve. 

Anf.  It  feems  that  opinions  and  practices  fo 
provoking  to  God  muft  be  highly  contrary  to 
reafon,  and  therefore  that  the  prevalency  of  them 
might  be  prevented  by  a  rational  debate,  without 
having  recourfe  to  violence :  and  if  in  fome  few 
inftances  they  fhould  prevail,  there  may  be  dan- 
ger, left  God  fhould  be  more  provoked  by  at- 
tempting to  root  them  out,  by  methods  fo  detri- 
mental to  human  fociety,  and  to  the  caufe  of 
truth,  (Dem.  2.)  which  this  objection  itfelf  fup- 
U  2  pofes 
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pofes  to  be  the  caufe  of  God.  Neverthelefs,  it 
muft  be  acknowledged,  that  if  God  fhould  give 
any  nation  convincing  proofs,  that  he  would  viiit 
it  with  fome  extraordinary  calamity  and  judg- 
ment, if  any  particular  religion  were  violated 
among  them,  this  would  indeed  alter  the  cafe, 
and  juftify  fuch  a  magiftrate  in  fencing  it  with 
fuch  penal  laws,  as  in  other  cafes  would  be  un- 
juftifiabie  :  but  if  a  magiftrate  raihly  concludes 
this  to  be  the  cafe  of  the  people  under  his  go- 
vernment, he  is  anfwerable  to  God  for  all  thofe 
injuries  which  he  may  do  them  and  religion  upon 
this  falfe  fuppofition  :  and  as  for  chriftianity>  it 
does  not  treat  with  nations  as  fuch  ;  nor  does  the 
New  Teftamenr  contain  declarations  o{  vengeance 
againft  the  nations  rejecting  it,  however  virtuous 
they  may  be,  but  only  treats  with  particular  per- 
fonsy  as  thofe  who  (hall  be  finally  happy  or  re- 
ferable, as  it  is  received  or  reje&ed* 

SCHOLIUM     2. 

To  Bern.  i.  gr.  5.  it  is  objected,  that  it  may 
be  kindnefs  to  the  perfon  fufrering,  to  endeavour 
by  fuch  feverity  to  reclaim  him  from  fuch  no- 
tions and  practices,  which,  (fuppofing  what*  is 
generally  granted  in  this  debate,  the  immortality 
of  the  foul,)  may  expofe  him  to  the  danger  of 
eternal  ruin. 

Anf.  It  appears  by  gr.  3.  of  that  Demonjlration, 
that  perfecution  is  not  the  way  to  prevent  it,  but 
rather  to  bring  on  farther  guilt,  by  adding  hy- 
pocrify  to  error :  and  if  it  be  laid,  that  by  this 
means  at  lead  others  are  preferved;  it  is  anfwer- 
ed, that  the  evidence  of  truth  itfelf  may  be  fuffi- 
cient,  without  violence,  to  preferve  men  from 
fuch  grofs  and  dangerous  errors  as  the  objection 
fuppofes.  If  it  be  farther  pleaded,  that  the  cor- 
ruption of  their  natures  will  lead  them  to  error, 
if  human  terrors  be  not  employed  to  reftrain 
them  from  it ;  it  may  be  anfwered,  perfecution 

tends 
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tends  to  beget  a  fufpicion  in  their  minds  of  the 
caufe  to  be  fupported  by  it :  the  magistrate  can- 
not by  any  means  prevent  and  cure  all  the  fecret 
abominations  of  the  heart,  but  many  of  them 
mull  be  referred  to  the  judgment  of  God  :  and 
upon  this  principle,  it  might  be  allowable  to 
perfecute  any  notion  whatfoevcr,  which  the  fury 
and  uncharitablenefs  of  the  magiftrate  might  call 
a  damnable  error. 

scholium    j. 

To  gr.  2.  Dem.  i.  it  is  objedcd,  that  feverity 
may  bring  men  to  examine,  and  examination 
may  introduce  a  rational  conviction. 

Anf.  Arguments  fo  offered  are  not  likely  to 
work  upon  the  mind,  and  the  magiftrate  feems 
to  have  done  his  part,  if  he  has  taken  care  that  the 
argument  fhould  be  fairly,  clearly,  and  ftrongly 
propofed  ;  nor  is  it  worth  while  to  riik  fo  much 
evil,  for  the  fake  of  people  that  will  not  be  per- 
fuaded  to  enquire  ;  efpecially  fince  the  generality 
of  fuch  people  ufually  go  into  the  prevailing 
religion,  which  is  chat  of  the  magiftrate,  and  reft 
there. 

Grotius  de  Jure,  2,  20,  44. — Shaftejbury's 
Charac7erifttcst  vol.  iii.  p.  107.  —  Locke's 
EJf.  4-  xvi.  4. 

SCHOLIUM      4, 

To  the  argument  of  Dem.  2.  it  is  generally 
replied,  that  none  are  obliged  to  ufe  violence  in 
defence  of  their  religion,  but  thofe  whofe  reli- 
gion is  true.  But  then  the  queftion  returns,  who 
is  that  perfon  ?  Every  man  will  fay  it  is  he ;  and 
the  controverfy  will  be  eternal,  and  all  the  mif- 
chief  arifing  from  it  perpetual,  unlets  fome  one 
perfon  or  body  of  men  can  give  the  world  con- 
vincing proof,  that  they  are  in  the  right ;  and 
U  3  then 
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then  there  will  be  no  farther  room  for  perfecu- 
tion,  even  on  the  principles  of  our  adverfaries. 
Bayle's  Phiiof.  Comment  on  Luke  xiv.  23. 

Conyb.  Serm.  on   Exped.    of   Rev, 

p.  17—21. 

SCHOLIUM      5 . 

Many  infill  upon  the  right  of  punifhing  thofe 
who  teach  falfe  religions  ;  though  they  confefs 
that  men  are  not  to  be  obliged  to  profefs  the  true. 
But  feeing  a  man  may  think  himfelf  obliged  in 
conference,  to  endeavour  the  propagation  of  a 
religion,  as  well  as  himfelf  to  believe' and  prac- 
tife  it,  mod  ct  the  reafonings  in  both  Demon- 
ftrations  will  take  place  here.  Neverthelefs,  we 
readily  allow,  that  the  magiftrate,  or  any  reli- 
gious community,  may  deprive  a  teacher  of  any 
falary  or  emolument,  given  him  at  firft  as  a 
teacher  of  truth,  if  he  appear  in  the  judgment  of 
that  perfon  or  fociety  to  become  a  teacher  of 
error :  but  this  by  no  means  comes  within  the 
cafe  condemned  in  the  proportion. 

Scotch  ConfejJ.  Pre/,    p.    52—58. O/d 

whigy  W.  iv.  p.  37, 3"s. 

SCHOLIUM      6. 

The  doctrines  of  atheifm,  human  facrifices, 
and  community  of  women  or  goods,  are  fo  evi- 
dently detrimental  to  focietv,  that  many  who 
have  in  general  condemned  penal  laws  in  reli- 
gion, have  allowed  them  with  regard  to  thefe, 
as  well  as  to  thofe  who  deny  the  elfential  differ- 
ence between  virtue  and  vice. 

We  readily  allow,  that  if  by  any  overt  aft  in 
confequence  of  thefe  doctrines,  any  fubjeds  of 
the  fociety  be  injured,  the  aggrelTor  ought  to  be 
fevercly  punifhed,  and  his  pretences  toconfeience 
to  be  admitted  as  no  excufe,  in  thefe  cafes  or 
any  others.  But  thefe  notions  are  fo  notorioufly 
abfurd,  that  there  is  little  danger,  that  upon  a 

free 
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free  examination  they  fhould  prevail,  efpecially 
in  a  civilized  country  *j  and  the  danger  there 
would  be  of  admitting  perfecution,  on  any  pre- 
tence whatfoever,  feems  an  equivalent  for  the 
damage  the  public  would  fuftain,  by  permitting 
them  to  be  publicly  defended,  while  they  reached 
no  farther  than  fpecuhition. 

jflliance  between  Church  and, State ,  p.  118 

— 121. Old  Whig,  vol.  i.  iY&.  xiii, 

xiv,  xvi,  xviii,  xxxvi. 

SCHOLIUM      7. 

If  a  body  of  men,  as  the  Papijls  among  us, 
hold  principles,  which  will  not  allow  them  to 
give  the  government  fecurity  for  their  peaceable 
behaviour,  and  yet  bring  them  under  ftrong  fuf- 
picion  of  being  engaged  in  deiigns  fubverfive  of 
it,  the  government  may  in  that  cafe  weaken 
them  by  heavier  taxations  than  are  laid  upon 
other  fubjeels ;  efpecially  if  the  probable  fufpi- 
cion  of  their  difafteclion  puts  the  public  to  any 
additional  charge:  and  it  feems  only  fo  far  as 
this  principle  will  juftify  it,  that  our  laws  againft 
the  Papijls  can  be  vindicated,  on  the  foot  of  na- 
tural religion,  not  now  to  enquire  into  any  fup- 
pofed  revelation. 

Serm.  againft  Popery,  at  Salter's  Half,  vol.  i. 
p.  36 — 38. — Locke  on  To  I.  Let.  i.  pajf. 
— Dod.  Serm.  on  Perf.  p.  6 — iq,  20— 
2S.— Old  Whig,  vol.  i.   N°.  xi  *. 

SCHOLIUM      8. 

Some  have  reprefented  all  encouragement 
given  to  one  religious  profefnon  in  preference  to 

*  The  feverity  of  the  laws  againft  the  Roman  Catholics,  has 
of  late  years  been  expofed  in  various  publications,  and  a  general 
conviction  been  produced  of  their  impolicy  and  injuitice. 
Accordingly,  thefe  laws  have  been  in  part  repealed.  Dr. 
Q'Leary  and  Mr.  Berrington  have  appeared  as  able  advocates 
for  their  Roman  Catholic  breth/en. 

U  4  another, 
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another,    as  a  degree  of  perfecution  :    but  this 
feems  to  be  carrying  the  matter  into  a  contrary 
extreme.     Both  a  regard  to  the  honour  of  God 
and  the  good  of  fociety,  (which  furely  the  magis- 
trate is  not  the  only  perfon  under  no  obligation 
to,)  muft  engage  him  to  defire  and  labour  that 
his  people  may  be  inftructed  in  what  he  takes  to 
be  truth  ;  for  which  purpofe  it  will  be  necefiary 
that  fome  provifion  be  made  for  thofe  that  fo 
inftruct   them,   preferable  to  other  inftructors  : 
that  he  may  maintain  fuch  out  of   his  private 
purfe,  none  can  doubt ;  and  if  he  have  a  difcre- 
tionary  power  with  refpecl  to  any  branch  of  the 
public  revenue,  it  feems  he  may  apply  it  to  this 
purpofe,  even  though  moft  of  his  people  were  of 
a  different  religious  perfuafion  from  himfelf :  and 
for  any,  who  teach  diilerent  doctrines,  or  will 
not  fubmit  to  the  ritual  he  thinks  fit  to  eftablifh, 
to  claim  the  fame  emoluments  from  him,  feems 
an  invafion  of  that  right  of  private  judgment, 
which  the  magiftrate  and  others  joined  with  him 
muft  be  allowed  to  have,  as  to  the  manner  in 
which  either  his  revenue  or  theirs  fhall  be  dif- 
pofed  of.     But  then  it  muft  be  allowed,  that  it 
will  be  matter  of  duty  and  prudence  in  the  ma- 
giftrate, and  thofe  that  join  with  him,  to  make 
his  eftablifhment  as  large  as  he  can  ;    that   no 
worthy  and  good  men,  who  might  as  eftablilhcd 
teachers  be  ufeful  to  the  public,  may  unnecef- 
farily  be  hampered  and  excluded ;  and  for  this 
he  will  be  anfwerable  to  God.— If  the  majority 
of  the  people  by  their  rcprefentatives  join  with 
the  magiftrate  in  fuch  eftablifhments,  it  will  be 
the  duty  of  the  minority,  though  they  cannot  in 
conference  conform  themfelves,  yet  to  be  thank- 
ful that  they  are  left  in  the  poffeflion  of  their  own 
liberty,  as  by  the  reafoning  above  they  certainly 
ought  to  be.     If  it  be  afked,  whether  fuch  dif- 
fenters  may  regularly  be  forced  by  the  magiftrate 
and  majority,  to  aflift  in  maintaining  eftablifhed 

teachers 
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teachers  whom  they  do  not  approve;  it  is  an- 
fwered,  that  this  will  (land  upon  the  fame  footing 
with  their  contributing  towards  the  expcnce  of 
a  war,  which  they  think  not  neceiTary  or  pru- 
dent. If  no  fuch  coercive  power  were  admitted, 
it  is  probable,  that  covetoufnefs  would  drive 
many  into  diflenting  parties,  in  order  to  fave 
their  tithes  or  other  pofTeflions.  So  that  none 
can  reafonably  blame  a  government  for  requiring 
fuch  general  contributions  :  and  in  this  cafe,  it 
feems  fit  it  fhould  be  yielded  to,  as  the  deter- 
mination of  thofe,  to  whofe  guardianfhip  thefe 
'diflenters  have  committed  themfeives  and  their 
pofTeflions.  But  if  the  majority  difapprove  of 
the  conduct  of  their  governor  in  this  refpect,  it 
muft  Hand  upon  the  fame  footing  with  the  right 
of  refiftance  in  any  other  cafe,  in  which  the  peo- 
ple apprehend  themfeives  to  be  betrayed  by  their 
governor. 

Dunlope's  Pref.  to  Scotch  Confejf. Abern* 

TraclSyp.  170 — 176. —  Furncaiix's  Let- 
ters to  Mr.  Jufiice  Blackjhne>  Letter  i, 
latter  part. 

PROPOSITION     LXXVIII. 

Virtue  prohibits  any  man  to  put  a  period  to  iect. 
his  own  life.  ixxxtiu. 

DEMONSTRATION. 

1.  Self-murther  plainly  implies  a  want  of  re- 
verence for  God,  and  resignation  to  his  will,  who 
is  the  Lord  of  life  and  death,  and  has  affigned  to 
every  man  his  pofl  in  life  to  be  maintained,  till 
he  (hall  difmifs  him  from  it. 

2.  It  is  generally  injurious  to  the  public,  in 
defrauding  it  of  a  member  who  might  fome  way 
or  other  be  ufeful  to  it,  and  introducing  an  ex- 
ample which  might  be  very  pernicious. 

3.  It  brings  great  diftrefs  and  often  great  in- 
famy on  furviving  relatives  and  friends, 

4.  It 
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4.  It  argues  a  difhonourable  weaknefs  of  mind, 
in  not  being  able  to  endure  the  calamities  of  life, 
■which  many  others,  whofe  paflions  are  well  go- 
verned, fupport  with  ferenity  and  chearfujnefs. 

5.  If  there  be  a  future  Hate,  (which  we  fhall 
afterwards  prove,)  it  may,  in  confequence  of  the 
preceding  arguments,  bring  irreparable  damage 
on  the  perfon  himfelf,  who  dies  in  an  action 
highly  difpleaiing  to  God,  and  cuts  off  the  pof- 
fibility  of  farther  preparation. 

1,  5 . J 6 .  Self-murther  is  contrary  to  the  duty 
we  owe  to  God,  to  ourfelves,  and  our  fellow- 
creatures,  by  the  preceding  propofitions,  and 
therefore  contrary  to  virtue,     §>j  E.  D. 

Watts  againfi  Self-Mur/ber,  p.  4—  8,  39 

— 41,  47 — 52. Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  358, 

359,  and  p.  368,  369. -Clarke  of  Nat. 

and  Rev.  Rel.  p.  207 — 2 1 1 . Puff,  de 

Jure,   I.   ii.   c.  iv.  §   19. Cic.   Somn. 

Scip.  ap.  Off.  p.  229.  Grav.  c.  iii.  Ed. 

ibid.  Tufc.  Difp.  1.  i.  c.  xxx. Grono- 

vius,  p.  1 150. Olivet.  Tom.  11.  p.  325 

—327.  Geneva  Edition. Paley's  Prin- 
ciples of  moral  and  political  Philofopby, 

vol.  ii.  p.    17 — 28. Spirit  of  Laws, 

vol.  i.  p.  145,  vol.  ii.  p.  29.— Grove* s 
Ethics,  vol.  ii.  p.  274—280*. 

COROLLARY      I. 

All  lawful  means  are  to  be  u  fed  to  preferve 
our  lives  ;  for  not  to  preferve  is  to  deftroy. 

COROLLARY     2. 

If  bringing  any  temporary  diforder  upon  our- 
felves may  be  the  probable  means  of  preferving 

*  A  Treatife  on  Suicide,  in  two  volumes,  quarto,  has  lately 
been  written  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  More.  In  this  Treatife  the  fub- 
jecl  is  confidercd  in  every  poflible  variety  of  lights ;  and  the 
arguments  of  the  apologifts  or  extenuators  of  felf-murder,  whe- 
ther ancient  or  modern,  are  amply  refuted  and  expofed.  There 
are  two  eloquent  letters  on  the  fubjecl,  including  both  fides  of- 
the  quefiion,  in  Rouffeau's  *'  New  Helcife." 

life, 
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life,  virtue  will  not  only  permit  but  require  us 
to  do  it,  though  it  may  be  attended  with  fbme 
hazard ;  provided  that  hazard  be  lefs  than  would 
arife  from  omitting  it :  and  if  inoculation  for  the 
{"mall-pox  be  lawful,  it  is  on  thefe  principles. 

Some  of  Inocul.  paff. — Sow  den  on  Ditto  paff. 

SCHOLIUM      I. 

To  Dem.  gr.  1.  it  is  objected,  1.  That  life  was 
given  as  a  benefit  \  and  therefore  may  be  returned, 
when  it  ceafes  to  be  fo. 

Anf.  It  was  not  given  as  a  benefit  merely  to 
the  perfon  that  enjoys  it,  but  as  a  truft  to  be 
improved  for  the  good  of  others:  God  intending, 
in  the  creation  of  each  creature,  not  merely  the 
happinefs  of  that  individual  himfelf,  but  of  the 
whole  fyftem  of  which  he  makes  a  part:  this 
plainly  follows  from  Prop.  45. 

2.  That  we  are  fuch  inconfiderable  creatures,  . 
that  there  is  no  reafon  to  believe,  that  God  will 
be  difpleafed  with  what  affects  the  order  of  na- 
ture fo  little  as  our  death  would  do. — But  this 
argument  would  conclude  for  killing  ourfelves 
or  each  other  at  pleafure,  and  indeed  at  once 
overthrow  the  bails  of  all  morality  and  virtue. 

3.  That  we  may  conclude  God  gives  us  leave 
to  retire,  when  our  continuance  in  life  will  an* 
fwer  no  good  purpofe.  But  to  this  it  is  anfwer- 
ed,  we  can  never  fay  that  this  is  the  cafe;  fince 
we  may  be  fometimes  unexpectedly  recovered 
from  great  calamities;  or  even  when  we  lie  under 
them,  may  be  very  ferviceable  to  others,  by 
affording  them  examples  of  patience  and  refig- 
nation.  God  alone  is  capable  of  judging  cer- 
tainly when  our  ufcfulnels  is  quite  over;  and 
therefore  his  orders  are  to  be  waited. 

4.  As  for  Gildon's  obfervation,  that  we  do  not 
come  into  life  by  our  own  confent,  as  a  foldier 
docs  into  an  army ;  the  anfwer  is  obvious,  that 
God  as  our  creator  has  a  much  greater  right  to 

our 
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our  humble  obedience,  than  a  general  can  have 
to  that  of  a  foldier,  how  willingly  foever  he  may 
have  enlifted  himfelf  into  his  fervice. 

Blount1 s  Orac.  of  Reaf.  p.  7 — 13. In 

his  Life,  p.  10.  11. Lett  res  P  erf  an- 

nes>  vol.  ii.  Np.  lxiv,  lxvii.< Poffe- 

ran's  Phil.  Enq.  paff. Fitzofi.  Lett. 

N°.    xxii.— -Montaigne's   FJf.    vol,    ii. 
ch.  iii. 

COROLLARY     2. 

To  gr.  2.  it  is  objected,  that  forne  people  can- 
not in  any  refpect  be  ferviceable  to  the  public, 
or  that  if  they  could,  they  have  a  right  to  retire 
from  the  community  when  they  fee  fit. 

Anf  This  can  only  be  allowed,  when  there 
may  be  a  profpect  of  at  leaft  equal  happinefs  to 
mankind  by  the  remove ;  othcrwife  the  general 
laws  of  benevolence  oblige  them  to  a  continu- 
ance ;  and  how  this  can  be  the  cafe  in  felf-mur- 
ther,  will  be  hard  to  fhew. 

Watts,  ibid.  p.  12 — 14. — Works,  vol.  ii. 

SCHOLIUM      3. 

To  prevent  a  tormenting  death,  (whether  na- 
tural or  violent,)  certainly  approaching,  or  the 
violation  of  chaftity,  feems  the  more  plaufible 
excufe  for  fuicide.  Yet  as  to  the  fir  ft  of  thefe, 
it  is  to  be  confidered,  (befides  what  was  hinted 
Schol.  1.)  that  to  die  in  torment  for  the  fake  of 
truth,  is  a  glorious  example  of  virtue,  which  may 
be  exceedingly  ufeful :  and  humbly  to  yield  to  a 
fevere  fentence  of  death  for  any  crime  commit- 
ted, may  deter  others  from  it  much  more  effec- 
tually than  felf-violence  could  do,  and  may  be 
on  the  whole  an  action  the  moft  pious  and  the 
moft  beneficial  a  man  can  in  thefe  circumftances 
perform.  As  to  the  latter,  fuch  violence  would 
not  deftroy  the  character  and  ufefulnefs  of  the 

perfon 
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perfon  fuffering  by  it ;  or  if  it  did,  it  were  to  be 
born  with  fubmidion  as  a  trial  coming  from  the 
hand  of  providence. 

IVatts,  ibid.  p.  65 — 69. JVorks.vol.  ii. 

/>.  37^373-     ' 

SCHOLIUM     4. 

Neverthelefs  it  feems,  that  if  the.  magiftrate 
condemns  a  man  to  death,  and  gives  him  his 
choice,  whether  he  will  die  by  his  own  hand,  or 
by  a  more  fe'vere  execution  from  the  hands  of  an- 
other, he  may  in  that  cafe  execute  himfelf. 

Athen.  Oracle. 

PROPOSITION     LXXIX. 

God  is  true  in  all  his  declarations,  and  faith-  lect. 
ful  in  all  his  engagements  to  his  creatures,  if  he^xxxix. 
enters  into  any  engagements  with  them.  >^w 

DEMONSTRATION. 

Prop.  54,  5 5»|  1.  Virtue  requires  us  to  be  true 
to  our  declarations,  and  faithful  to  our  promifes/ 
2.  Our  obligations  to  truth  and  fidelity  in  our 
converfe  with  our  fellow-creatures  does  not  arifes 
from  our  own  weaknefs  and  dependence,  but 
from  the  general  laws  of  benevolence :  and  if  a 
being,  beyond  all  pofiibility  of  receiving  any 
perfonal  advantage  from  falfhood  and  treachery, 
were  to  be  guilty  of  it,  he  would  be  fo  much  the 
more  inexcufable,  and  therefore  fo  much  the 
more  odious,  i,  2.  Prop.  44.  Cor.  ^.\2-  Valet 
propofitio. 

Abern.  Serm.  vol.  ii.  N°.  v.  p.  229 — 231. 

Dublin.  Ed.  p.  216 — 218.      London  Ed. 

p.   124,   125. Tillotf.  vol.  ii.  p.  654. 

Serm.  87.  p.  579,  580.  +tb  Ed. 

JViik.  Nat.  Rel.  p.  140— 142.  Seventh 

Edition. 

SC  HO- 
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SCHOLIUM     I. 

If  there  be  any  force  in  what  is  faid  Prop.  54, 
SchoL  1.  to  prove  that  there  is  a  kind  of  inflincl 
in  favour  of  truth  rooted  in  our  nature,  that  may 
afford  fome  prefumption,  that  God  the  author  of 
our  nature  is  a  lover  of  truth,  as  the  benevolent 
inftinct  implanted  in  our  nature,  may  be  an  ar- 
gument of  his  benevolence. 

SCHOLIUM     1. 

Many  have  questioned,  whether  God,  by  the 
veracity  and  fidelity  of  his  nature,  be  obliged  to 
fulfil  his  threatenings.  It  is  urged,  that  pro- 
mifes  give  another  a  right  of  a  claim  to  what  has 
been  promifed  ;  but  for  a  perfon  not  to  accom- 
plifh  his  threatening,  is  to  be  better  than  his 
word ;  and  confequently  it  would  be  no  reflec- 
tion on  the  divine  being  to  fuppofe  it  thus  with 
regard  to  him. 

But  it  feems,  this  queftion  is  to  be  determined, 
by  the  manner  in  which  the  threatening  is  deli- 
vered. If  any  action  be  forbidden  by  God  on 
fuch  a  penalty,  and  no  farther  declaration  be 
added,  he  does  not  feem  to  be  bound  by  it ;  but 
if  he  has  in  any  cafe  added  a  declaration,  that  he 
will  in  fact  make  his  threatenings  as  well  as  his 
promifes  the  rule  of  his  final  proceedings,  it 
feems  inconfiftent  with  his  veracity ',  though  not 
his  fidelity,  to  act  contrary  to  them  ;  efpecially 
if  we  confider,  that  as  there*  is  no  change  in  the 
views  and  purpofes  of  God,  if  he  fail  to  act  ac- 
cording to  fuch  minatory  declarations,  he  muft 
have  intended  to  act  contrary  to  them,  even  at 
the  time  he  made  them;  which  feems  a  mean 
and  difhonourable  artifice,  infinitely  beneath  the 
majefty  of  God. 

Tiliotf.  vol.  i.  Serm.  xxxv.  p.  353,  354. 

Ed.  1704.  p.  413,  414. — Watts' s  Serm. 

vol.  ii.  p.  146,   147.— -Works >  vol.  i. 

p.  218. 

DEFI- 
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DEFINITION     LIX. 

That  governor  is  faid  to  adminifter  his  go- 
vernment with  justice,  who  in  proportion  to 
his  legal  power  diftributes  good  to  the  virtuous 
and  evil  to  the  vicious,  or  in  other  words,  treats 
his  fubjects  on  the  whole  according  to  their  cha- 
racters. 

Abern.  vol.  ii.  N°.  v.  p.  180 — 186.  Lond. 
Ed. p.  193 — j 97.  Dublin  Ed. 

scholium  1. 
J ufl ice,  fometimes  fignifies,  <f  giving  to  every 
cf  one  that  which  is  his  own,  or  that  which  he 
"  has  in  reafon  a  right  to,"  i.e.  which  virtue 
requires  he  ihould  haves  or  in  other  words, 
treating  him  as  virtue  requires  he  ihould  be 
treated :  now  in  this  fenfe  of  it,  it  is  univerfal 
retlitude.  (Def.  38.)  Sometimes  it  ftands  dif- 
tinguiihed  from  charity;  and  then  he  is  faid  to 
be  a  juji  man,  who  gives  to  every  one  that  to 
which  he  has  by  law  a  claim,  and  he  is  good  or 
charitable,  who  abounds  in  good  offices,  to  which 
human  laws  do  not  oblige  him. 

Foft.  Serm.  vol.  i.  N°.  ii.  p.  27 — 35  *. 

SCHOLIUM     2. 

Juftice,  as  it  refpecls  men,  is  often  divided  into 
commutative  and  diftribut ative juftice:  the  former 
coniifts  in  an  equal  exchange  of  benefits,  the 
latter  in  an  equal  diftribution  of  rewards  and 
punifhments. 

Bury -fir  eet  Left.  Edit.  i.  vol,  'up.  82,  83. 
Serm.  iv.  p.  71,  72.  Ed.  2. 

*  Mr.  Hume,  in  his  Eflays,  vol.  the  fecorid,  on  the  Princi- 
ples of  Morals,  §  3.  p.  249,  &c.  founds  the  notion  of  juftice 
entirely  on  utility,  as  Carneades  and  others  have  done  before 
him.    s. 

SCHO- 
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SCHOLIUM    3. 

It  will  not  follow  from  the  definition  given 
above,  that  every  governor  is  unjuft,  who  does 
not  carry  the  execution  of  the  law  to  its  utmoft 
rigour  upon  offenders ;  all  governments  allowing 
a  power  of  pardoning,  in  cafes  in  which  the 
governor  fhall  judge  it  moft  agreeable  to  the 
public  good  to  do  it ;  and  as  the  public  good  is 
the  fupreme  law,  juftice  is  no  farther  a  virtue 
than  as  it  confifts  with  it :  but  as  injuftice  is 
always  a  term  of  reproach,  it  is  not  to  be  ap- 
plied to  thofe  infrances  of  favour,  which,  though 
contrary  to  the  letter  of  the  law,  are  confident 
with  and  fubfervient  to  its  general  defign. 

PROPOSITION    LXXX. 

God  is  with  refpedl  to  his  difpenfations,  on 
the  whole  juft  to  all  his  rational  and  free  crea- 
tures. 

DEMONSTRATION. 

1.  All  rational  and  free  creatures  are  the  pro- 
per fubjecls  of  moral  government,  /.  e.  are  capa- 
ble of  being  governed  by  a  law,  inforced  by  the 
fandtion  of  rewards  and  punifhments. 

1.(2.  It  is  in  itfelf  highly  congruous,  that  they 
fhould  be  treated  with  favour  or  feverity,  as 
virtue  or  vice  do  on  the  whole  prevail  in  their 
tempers  and  conduct. 

2.|j.  It  would  be  juftly  accounted  an  infamous 
thing,  for  any  created  governor  to  adt  contrary 
to  the  rule  of  juftice,  in  his  treatment  of  any  fuch 
creatures  committed  to  his  government. 

4.  The  moft  excellent  creatures  might  in  fome 
imaginable  inftanees  lie  under  fome  temptations 
of  this  kind,  to  which  an  omnipotent  God  can- 
not poffibly  be  expofed. 

3,  4,  5.  It  would  be  mod  di (honourable  to 
conceive  of  the  divine  being,  as  acting  contrary 
to  thofe  rules,  and  difpenfing  final  good  and  evil 

with- 
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without  regard  to  the  moral  character  of  his 
creatures.  Gr.  5.  Prop.  44,  Cor.  3.|6.  Valet  pro- 
pofitio. 

Abern.  Serm.  vol.  ii.  N°.  5.  pr<ef.  p.  186 

— 280.  Lond.  Ed.  p.  197 — 220.  Dublin 

Ed. 

COROLLARY.      . 

GOD  is  juft  in  all  his  difpenfations  to  man- 
kind. Prop.  i6. 

Tillotf  vol.  ii.  p.  647. JVilk.  Nat.  of 

Rel.  p.  139,  [40.  p.  123,  124.  Srventh 

Ed. Butler's  Anal,  part  i.  c.  iii,  vii. 

Bourn's  Sermons,  vol.    ii.   A7°.  ii. 

p.  123,  124. 

SCHOLIUM. 

The  only  confiderable  objection  againft  this, 
arifes  from  the  unequal  diftribution  of  good  and 
evil,  obfervable  in  the  prefent  administration  of 
providence :  but  it  may  be  fufficiently  anfwered 
by  confidering, 

1.  That  we  are  often  miftaken  in  the  judgment 
we  form  concerning  the  characters  and  condi- 
tions of  men. 

2.  That  the  intereft  of  particular  perfons  may 
fometimes  clafh  with  that  of  fociety,  in  fuch  a 
manner  as  that  public  juftice  will  require,  that 
for  the  prefent  the  former  be  facrificed  tq  the 
latter. 

3.  That  if  a  future  ftate  be  admitted,  it  will 
folve  thofe  phenomena,  which  otherwife  would 
appear  the  molt  unaccountable;  and  perhaps 
thofe  inequalities  may  be  permitted,  to  convince 
us  of  it :  but  of  this  more  hereafter. 

Scott's  Chriftian  Life,  vol.  ii.  p.  248 — 265. 

vol.  i.  p.  284 — 291. Relig.  of  Nat* 

p.  1I0 — iI4. —Abern.  Serm.  N°.  v. 

p.  209 — 216.  Dublin  Ed.  :  London  Ed. 
p,  197 — 205. — — Bourn's  Serm.  vol.  ii. 
"N°.  iii. 
Vol.  I.  X  DEFI- 
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DEFINITION   LX. 

He  is  faid  to  repent  of  a  vicious  action  that 
he  has  committee^  who  is  fo  convinced  of  the 
folly  of  it,  as  heartily  to  wifli  that  he  had  not 
committed  it,  and  ftedfaftly  refolve  that  he  will 
no  more  repeat  it. 

Villotf.  Serm.  vol.  iii.  p.  63 — 69.     Serm. 
cxiii.  p.  61 — 66.  Ed.  4. 

COROLLARY, 

Wherever  there  is  true  repentance  for  an  injury 
offered  to  another  perfon,  the  penitent  will  be 
ready  to  make  reftitution,  fo  far  as  it  is  in  his 
power  to  do  it. 

Tillotf.  Serm.  iii.  Serm.  cxvi.  p.  85 — 90. 

p.   80 — 85.  Ed.  4. Puff,  de  Jure, 

I.  iii.  Cm  i.  §  5 — 1 1 . — Grot,  de  Jure,  I.  ii. 

c.  xviL  §   13 — 17. Granada's  Mem. 

p.  119 — 121. 

SCHOLIUM. 

If  it  be  hereafter  proved,  that  every  man  who 
has  committed  a  vicious  action  is  obliged  to 
repent  of  it,  then  he  who  by  an  unjuft  war  has 
deprived  any  of  their  rights  is  obliged  to  make 
reftitution :  and  if  any  poiTcffions  came  into  the 
hands  of  a  conqueror  in  a  juft  war,  which  did 
not  of  right  belong  to  the  perfons  from  whom  he 
took  them ;  fuch  a  conqueror  feems  obliged  to 
reftore  them,  when  the  claim  of  the  former 
owner  is  made  and  proved ;  proper  allowance 
being  made  for  the  trouble  and  expence  of  reco- 
vering them. 

Grot,  de  Jure,  I.  iii.  c.  x.  §  4 — 6.  e.  xvi, 

§  1 — 3..  ■     ■  Conti's  Will%  ap*  Life,  p.  7 

—14. 

DEFINITION    LXI. 

Thofe  rules  of  action,  which  a  man  may  dis- 
cover by  the  ufe  of  his  reafon  to  be  agreeable  to 

the 
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the  nature  of  things,  and  on  which  his  happincfs 
will  appear  to  him  to  depend,  may  be  called  the 
law  of  nature:  and  when  thefe  are  coniidered 
as  intimations  of  the  divine  will  and  purpofe, 
they  may  be  called  the  natural  laws  of  God. 
Vid.  Def  52. 

Caermich.  Puff,  ift  SuppL  c.  i.  §  io,  19,  20. 

DEFINITION     LXJI. 

That  part  of  the  law  of  nature,  which  a  man 
by  the  exercife  of  his  reafon  has  dftually  difco- 
vered,  is  to  him  at  that  time  the  light  of  na- 
ture. 

corollary* 
The  light  of  nature  and  the  law  of  nature  may 
to  the  fame,  and  yet  more  evidently  to  different 
perfons,  be  different :  yet  they  can  in  no  inftance 
be  contradictory  to  each  other. 

SCHOLIUM* 

If  by  the  law  of  natures  be  meant  in  general 
the  obligation  ariling  from  the  nature  of  things, 
it  can  in  all  its  extent  be  known  only  to  him,  to 
whom  the  nature  of  things  is  universally  known* 
i.  e.  to  God  :  and  with  refpect  to  him,  it  can 
only  improperly  and  figuratively  be  called  a  lazv, 
fince  there  is  no  fuperior  whofe  will  is  thereby 
iignified  to  him.     Vid.  Def  52. 

Conyb.  againft  Ttnd.  pi  11,  13 — 17.  ■    ■■■■■ 
Lei  and  againft  Tind.  vol.  i.  c.  ii. 

PROPOSITION     LXXXI. 

The  natural  law  of  God  requires  the  practice 
of  univerfal  virtue. 

DEMONSTRATION. 

Prop.  44.  Cor.  i.|t.  Since  God  is  a  being  of 
perfect  rectitude,  it  mult  be  his  will,  that  crea- 
tures capable  of  virtue  mould  pra&ife  it  in  all 
its  branches. 

X  2  Prop. 
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Prop.  8o.|2.  As  he  is  the  juft  governor  of  the 
world,  he  will  on  the  whole  difpenfe  good  or 
evil,  as  virtue  has  been  cultivated,  or  as  it  has 
been  violated.  Gr.  i,  2.  Def.  61. [3.  Valet  pro- 
pofitio. 

Cit.  de  Rep.  ap.  Latlant.  quod  vide  ap. 
Middle t.  Life  of  Cic.  vol.  ii.  p.  556, 
557>  558-  4^  Ed.vol.m.  p.  351,  352. 

Svo  Ed. Beat  tie's  Elements  of  moral 

Science,  vol.  ii.  p.  8—77. 

COROLLARY      I. 

A  due  reverence  to  the  divine  being,  as  well 
as  a  regard  to  our  own  happinefs,  will  require 
us  attentively  to  ftudy  the  law  of  nature;  efpe- 
cially  feeing  there  are  fo  many  cafes,  in  which 
it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  determine  what  it 
requires.  Sykes's  Connetl.  c.  i,  ii. 

COROLLARY     2. 

The  natural  law  of  God  mud  require,  that 
thofe  who  have  been  guilty  of  vice,  mould  repent 
of  it.     Vid.  Def.  60. 

COROLLARY      3. 

This  natural  and  univerfal  law  of  God,  is  of 
infinitely  greater    efficacy  to    reftrain   vice  and 
promote  virtue,  than  any  human  laws  can  be; 
iince,  whereas  in   human  laws,  punifhments  are 
generally  the  only  fanctions,  (the  magift rate  be- 
ing neither  capable  of  judging  of  the  degree  of 
virtue  in  any  action,  (compare  Prop.  49.  Cor.  2.) 
nor  having  a  fund  out  of  which  he  can  univer- 
fally  reward  men  in  proportion  to  it)  the  divine 
law  has  the  fanction  of  rewards  likewife,  and  ex- 
tends  itfelf  to,  what  the  civilians  call,  duties  of 
imperfetl  obligation,  i.  e.  thofe  which  cannot  fall 
under  the  cognizance  of  human  governors. 
IVarb.  Div.   Leg.  vol.  i.  p.  12 — 21. 
Fitzofb.  Lett.  N*.  xlvi. 

COROL- 
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COROLLARY      4. 

It  is  highly  for  the  intereft  of  ftates,  that  the 
great  principles  of  natural  religion  ihould  be 
believed,  viz.  the  being  and  providence  of  God, 
and  the  certainty  of  an  exact  retribution  either 
here  or  hereafter;  fince  it  is  on  thefe  principles 
alone,  that  the  efficacy  of  fuch  fuppofed  laws 
muit  depend. 

Warb.    ibid.  p.   22—25. — Watts  of  Civil 

Power  in  Re  I.  p.    27—29.- Works, 

vol.  vi.  p.  139,  140. 

COROLLARY      5. 

For  any  to  pour  contempt  upon  this  natural 
law  of  God,  under  pretence  of  extolling  any  fup- 
pofed divine  revelation,  or  intimation  of  God's 
will  in  an  extraordinary  manner,  will  appear 
very  abfurd  ;  fince  our  obligation  to  receive  any 
fuch  fuppofed  extraordinary  difcoveries  made  by 
God,  mufr  depend  upon  our  knowledge  of  his 
moral  perfections  ;  and  no  difcovery  can  be  fup- 
pofed fo  particular,  as  not  to  need  the  ufe  of  rea- 
soning upon  the  principles  of  the  law  of  nature, 
in  explaining  and  applying  it  to  particular  cafes. 
Hodges' s  Elihu,  Pref.  p.  23 — 25. — Dove's 
Creed,  p.  9,  10,  13. 

SCHOLIUM      I . 

That  it  will  not  at  all  follow  from  the  ufefulr 
nefs  of  religion  to  communities,  that  therefore  it 
is  merely  an  engine  of  ftate-policy,  is  in  a  molt 
fagacious  and  conclufive  manner  fhewn  in 

Warb.  Div.  Leg.  vol.  i.  /.  iii.  §  6.  p.  443 
— 471.  part  ii.  p.  253 — 286. 

scholium    2. 
From  the  fecond  Corollary,  arifes  a  mod  diffi- 
cult and  important  queftion,  viz.  whether  the 
juftice  of  God  will  permit  him  to  forgive  the 
penitent;    at    leaft,  whether  we  can  have  fuch 
X  3  affurancc 
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affurance  of  it,  as  chearfully  to  depend  upon  par- 
don, how  great  foever  our  offences  may  have 
been.  Some  have  afierted  the  contrary  in  the 
ftrongeft  terms  :  and  urge,  that  there  is  an  infi- 
nite degree  of  evil  in  fin,  from  which  it  is  iirw 
poffible  that  any  creature  mould  recover  himfelf; 
and  that  the  infinite  goodnefs  of  God  muff  make 
every  the  leaff  violation  of  the  laws  of  eternal 
order  and  rectitude  an  incurable  evil.  But  others 
have  univerfally  averted,  that  we  may  on  the 
principles  of  the  light  of  nature  be  certain,  that 
God  will  and  muff  upon  repentance  fully  and 
freely  pardon  every  fin.  But  on  the  whole,  we 
muff  anfwer  in  a  medium  between  thofe  two 
opinions, 

I.  There  feems  fome  probable  reafon  to  be- 
lieve, that  at  leaft:  fome  fins  may  be  forgiven  by 
God  ;  confidering  the  known  goodnefs  of  the 
divine  being,  and  efpecially  from  obferving  the 
provision  he  has  made  in  the  world  of  nature  for 
the  neceflities  and  calamities  of  mankind,  even  of 
many  which  are  brought  upon  men  by  their  own 
folly  :  and  indeed  had  God  determined  to  punifh 
every  fin  without  mercy,  we  can  hardly  believe 
that  fuch  a  benevolent  being  would  have  placed 
mankind  in  circumffances  of  fuch  ftrong  temp- 
tation from  within  and  without,  that  not  a  per- 
fon  on  earth  who  is  arrived  at  years  of  under- 
ffanding  fhould  be  free  from  it.     Neverthelefs, 

2.  We  cannot  certainly  and  univerfally  con- 
clude, that  fin  fnall  be  pardoned  on  repentance  : 
for  the  end  of  punifhment  is  not  merely,  as  fome 
have  rafbly  after  ted,  the  amendment  of  the 
offender,  (though  even  fome  punifhment  might 
be  inflicted  upon  repentance,  to  make  him  more 
cautious,  and  to  preferve  him  from  future  guilt ;) 
but  principally  the  maintaining  the  honour  of 
the  divine  government,  and  the  admonition  of 
others :  now  it  is  impoftible  for  us  certainly  to 
ydyt    |iow  far  the  right  of  his  government  and 
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the  intereft  of  the  whole  rational  creation  may 
require  feverity  even  againlt  penitents  themfclves, 
efpecially  in  cafes  of  notorious  provocation.  So 
that,  on  the  whole,  it  feems  that  unalMed  reafon 
could  give  us  at  belt  but  a  wavering  and  uncer- 
tain hope  that  all  fin  was  pardonable,  though  it 
might  fhow  it  to  be  highly  probable,  that  fome 
iins  were  fo,  or  that  the  penalty  inflicted  for 
them  might  not  be  the  utter  deltruction  of  the 
penitent. 

Tind.   Chrijlianity  as  old,    &JV.   c.  iv. 

Conyb.  againft    find.   p.    114 — 131.    or 
Lei  and  againft  Tind.  vol.  i.  c.  vi.  ■      - 

Balguy  on  Redempt. Foft.  Difc.  on 

Nat.   Re  I.  vol.  i.  c.  viii. Halle  t   on 

Script,    vol.    ii.    326 — 343. Taylor 

againft  Deifm,  e.l.p.j,  &c. — Watts' s 
Strength  and  JVeaknefs ,  &c.  p.  72 — 87. 

Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  236 — 242. 
Butler's  Anah  part  ii.  c.  v.  §  2 — 4. — ■ 
Howe's  Living  Temple,  part  ii.  c.  vi.  §  3. 
c.  vi.  §  5/6,  10. — Leibn.  Theod.  §  73, 
74. — Sykes  on  Redemption,  p.  5 — 19. 

SCHOLIUM      3. 

Neverthelefs,  though  it  remains  dubious  how 
far  God  will  pardon  fin  upon  repentance,  yet 
repentance  will  appear  reafonable ;  fince  to  be 
lure,  if  any  pardon  is  to  be  expected,  it  muft  be 
received  in  that  way;  for  it  would  be  utterly 
unbecoming  the  dignity  of  the  divine  being,  and 
his  character  as  the  univerfal  judge,  always  to 
fpare  and  always  to  blefs  an  obltinate  and  incor- 
rigible rebel:  and  if  any  puniflimcnt  is  after  all 
to  be  expected,  it  mult  furely  be  much  better  to 
meet  it  in  a  polture  of  humble  fubmiflion,  than 
with  a  vain  and  obltinate  refiitance  and  opposi- 
tion to  a  being  infinitely  fuperior  to  us,  and  who 
can  continue  us  in  a  capacity  of  feeling  punilh- 
X  4  ment 
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ment  as  long  as  he  pleafes  ;  for  fome  mitigation 
of  which  punifhment  we  might  at  lcaft  hope,  in 
confequence  of  fuch  humble  fubmifTion  as  is 
recommended  above. 

ColUb.  of  Nat.  and  Rev,  Rel,  part  i.  §  8, 
h  27— 35- 


e 
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PART       IV. 

Of  the  Immortality  and  Immateriality  of 
the  Soul  :  //j  Original  :  the  general  Obliga- 
tions to  Virtue,  and  State  of  it  in  the  World. 
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DEFINITION   LXIII. 

THE  death  of  the   man   is   the   univerfal 
ceflation  both  of  perception  and  of  animal    Xci 
motion,    and   particularly   refpiration,    and  the 
circulation  of  the  blood  in  the  human  body. 

SCHOLIUM. 

Though  perception  and  animal  motion  are  not 
necelTarily  connected;  yet,  fo  far  as  our  obferva- 
tion  reaches,  the  latter  being  never  found  with- 
out the  former,  it  feemed  not  improper  to  join 
them  as  we  have  done  in  the  definition. 

DEFINITION    LXIV. 

The  death  of  the  mind  is  the  utter  deflruc- 
tion  of  its  percipient  and  thinking  powers. 

PROPOSITION    LXXXII. 

The  foul  does  not  die  with  the  body;  but  fur- 
vives  in  a  ftate  of  greater  happinefs  or  mifery 
than  before,  as  it  has  behaved  in  a  virtuous  or 
vicious  manner. 

demonstration    1. 

Prop.  8o.|i.  As  God  is  jure,  he  will  take  care, 
that  on  the  whole  his  creatures  fhall  be  more  or 
lefs  happy  or  miferable,  according  to  the  degree 
in  which  virtue  or  vice  prevails  in  their  cha- 
racters. 

2.  No, 
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2.  No  fuch  diftinrtion  is  here  made,  corre- 
spondent to  their  characters ;  but  virtuous  men 
are  often  expofed  to  the  greateft  diftrefs,  whilft 
the  word  of  men  live  and  die  in  a  feries  of 
profperity.  Cic.  de  Nat.  Deor.  I.  iii.  §  32 — 35. 
1,  2.(3.  There  mud  be  a  future  Hate  of  retri- 
bution.    £K  E.  D. 

Clarke  at  Boyle's  Left.  p.  251 — 257. 

ReL  of  Nat.  p.  199 203. — Balg.  Six 

Sermons,  p.  81 — 86.  \ft.  Ed. — Balgufs 
Sermons \  Ed.  3.  p.  396 — 401. — Burla- 
maqui  Element  a  Juris  Naturalis,  part  ii. 
c,  xii.  §  1— 14  c.  xiii.  §  1.  and  §  1 1— 
15.     ■  "Price  on  Morals,  p.  449 — 466. 

scholium    1. 

To  this  it  is  objected,  that  the  fecret  pleafure 
attending  virtue  is  its  own  reward,  and  renders 
the  good  man  happier  in  his  moft  calamitous 
ftate,  than  the  wicked  man  is  in  his  greateft 
profperity. 

Anf.  1.  That  the  fupport  and  comfort  of  a 
good  man  in  his  troubles,  greatly  depends  on  the 
expectation  of  a  future  Hate ;  and  that  this  ex- 
pectation being  his  greateft  encouragement  to 
pcrfevere  in  virtue  under  its  greateft  difadvan- 
tages,  we  can  hardly  fuppofe  that  a  wife,  juft, 
and  good  God  would  fo  order  it,  that  the  great 
foundation  and  fupport  of  virtue  fhould  be  a  falfe 
and  vain  expectation. 

2.  There  are  fome  fufferings  of  flefli  and  blood, 
to  which  good  men  even  for  confciencc-fake 
have  often  been  brought,  i'o  extreme,  that  with- 
out fome  extraordinary  fupport  from  God,  it 
is  morally  impoflible  the  pleafure  of  rational 
thought  mould  be  enjoyed  under  them  :  and  this 
cafe  would  be  a  funicicnt  anfwer  to  the  objection, 
uulefs  fuch  fupports  were  granted;  which  if  they 
were,  as  they  arife  from  views  of  a  future  ftate, 
the  faithfulncfs  of  God,  as  well  as  thofe  attri- 
butes 
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butes  mentioned  before,  would  feem  to  be  in- 
jured, by  fuppofing  there  were  no  fuch  (late. 

3.  Good  men,  in  calmer  feafons  of  life,  often 
find  the  inward  fatisfaclion  arifing  from  the  con- 
fcioufnefs  of  their  own  virtue  interrupted,  whilft 
they  labour  under  difquieting  doubts  and  fears 
as  to  the  (late  and  prevalency  of  it;  and  it  is  un- 
reafonable  to  fuppofe  that  God  would  leave  their 
minds  under  fuch  diftrefTes,  if  the  prefent  plea- 
fure  of  virtue  were  its  only  reward.  On  the 
other  hand,  bad  men  often  outgrow  the  remorfe 
of  confcience ;  fo  that  thofe  who  are  the  mod 
experienced  in  wickednefs,  and  fo  deferve  the 
heavier!  punifhments,  do,  fo  far  as  we  can  judge, 
fufFer  much  lefs  than  others  not  equally  criminal, 
and  owe  their  tranquillity  to  their  wickednefs. 

4.  That  all  this  pafTes  in  private,  and  is  little 
taken  notice  of;  whereas  one  would  naturally 
expecl:  that  the  julrice  of  God  fhould  have  its 
public  triumphs,  efpecially  over  thofe  who,  be- 
ing in  exalted  ftations  of  life,  and  therefore  under 
the  greateft  obligation  to  virtue,  have  acled  a 
very  guilty  part,  without  appearing  to  be  in  any 
meafure  proportionably  miserable;  and  in  favour 
of  thofe  who  have  fu  fie  red  very  hard  things  for 
virtue,  without  any  vifible  retribution,  and  have 
perhaps  even  died  in  its  defence. 

Relig.  of  Nat.  p.  203 — 205         ■■  Clarke  at 
Boyle's    Left.    p.    257 — 261.    part    ii. 

p.  108 — 1 1 1. Balg.  Six  Serm.  p.  88 

— 91. Baxt.   Reaf.    of  Chriftianity, 

part  i.  c.  xiv.  §  1.  ap.  Op.  vol.  ii.  p.  46 
_48._r^.  bfc.  on  Nat.  Rel.  vol.  i. 
c.  ix.—Parkers  Law  of  Nature,  part  i. 

SCHOLIUM      2. 

Others  urge,  that  this  goes  on  a  falfe  fuppo- 
fition,  that  there  are  fome  good  men  ;  whereas 
the  belt,  being  but  impertcdly  virtuous,  can 
claim  no  future  rewards, 

Anf 
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Anf  i.  It  mufl:  be  acknowledged,  that  the  beft 
of  men  cannot  in  Ariel  juftice  claim  any  reward 
from  God  as  a  debt,  feeing  they  owe  all  to  him ; 
efpecially  are  they  deftitute  of  fuch  a  claim, 
when  they  have  in  any  inftance  failed  of  the  duty 
they  owe  him,  as  the  beft  here  do :  never-, 
thelefs, 

2.  The  vaft  difference  there  is  in  the  characters 
of  men  will  require  that  there  fhould  be  fome 
greater  difference  in  the  manner  of  treating  them, 
than  there  is  in  the  prefent  ftate,  where  there  is 
no  proportion  between  their  fuffering  and  pre-^ 
fent  demerit. 

3.  That  considering  the  extraordinary  pro- 
grefs  fome  make  in  virtue,  and  confequently 
how  fit  they  are  for  the  mod  fublime  and  ra- 
tional happinefs,  and  how  unavoidable  fome  de- 
gree of  imperfection  is,  confidering  the  consti- 
tution of  our  nature  and  the  temptations  of  life, 
there  feems  fome  probable  though  not  certain 
reafon  to  hope,  that  God  will  hereafter  reward 
thofe  who  are  in  the  main  his  faithful  fervants, 
with  fome  greater  degrees  of  felicity  than  they 
have  here  enjoyed. 

Hallet  on  Script,  vol.  i.  p.  226—229.  &, 
p.  236 — 2 40.'         Grove's  'Thoughts  on  a 
future  State,  c.  vii.  p.  340,  &c— -Ken- 
rick's  Poems>  p.  148—150. 

scholium  3. 
Neverthelefs  it  muff,  be  confeffed,  that  reafon 
does  not  certainly  affure  us,  that  all  good  men 
do  immediately  pafs  into  a  ftate  of  happinefs : 
leaft  of  all  could  we  conclude  it  in  favour  of  thofe 
penitents,  who  have  been  reclaimed  but  a  little 
before  their  death,  after  a  long  courfe  of  vice, 
for  which  they  have  met  with  no  remarkable 
calamity.  It  might  feem  more  probable  with 
regard  to  fuch,  that  they  mould  either  fuffer  an 
utter  extinction  of  being,  or  pafs  through  fome 

ftate 
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Hate  of  purgation  whereby  at  leaft  fome  farther 
honour  might  alfo  be  done  to  the  divine  violated 
law. 

Vir%.  En.  /.  vi.  ver.  719 — 748. — Plato's 
Ph<ed.  §  44,  45.'         Cyrus  Trav.  vol.  ii. 

p.  no,  %vo. Mfchin.  Dial.  iii.  §  19 

—2 1 . Jortin's  Differ  tat  ions,  TV0,  vi. 

Pindar's  2d  Olympiad,  by  Weft. 

DEMONSTRATION    1. 

i.  The  human  mind  is  framed  with  capacities  lect. 
for  perpetual  improvement;  whereas  brutes  foon    xcn. 
attain  to  the  utmoft  perfection  of  which  their  ^^v~>*J 
natures  are  capable. 

i.|2.  It  feems  not  confident  with  the  divine 
zvifdom,  to  form  fo  excellent  a  being  for  fo  fhort 
£  duration,  and  fuch  low  employments,  as  are 
to  be  found  in  this  mortal  life. 

i  «J3-  The  human  mind  is  formed  with  a  capa- 
city for  far  greater  happinefs,  than  it  can  enjoy 
in  the  prefent  ftate. 

4.  Men  are  neceflarily  expofed  to  a  great 
variety  of  evils,  from  which  even  innocent  in- 
fants are  not  exempted :  and  perhaps  it  may  be 
acknowledged,  that  were  immortality  to  be  ab- 
folutely  defpaired  of,  the  ftate  of  brutes  would 
appear  lefs  calamitous  and  pitiable  than  that  of 
men;  at  leaft  that  it  would  be  fo,  were  the  whole 
human  fpecies  to  difbelieve  a  future  ftate. 

5.  There  is  a  ftrong  deiire  of  immortality  pof- 
feffingour  natures,  and  it  is  ftrongeft  in  the  molt 
virtuous  minds. 

3,  4,  5.J6.  The  circumftances  of  men  in  the 
prefent  world  are  fuch,  as  we  can  hardly  recon- 
cile with  the  divine  goodnefs,  unlefs  we  fuppofe 
fome  other  and  better  ftate  of  exiftence;  efpe- 
daily  conlidering,  that  in  others,  and  thofe  much 
inferior  things,  there  is  a  correfpondence  between 
natural  defire  and  the  poflibility  at  leaft  of  en- 
joyment. 

Gr. 

4 
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Gr.  2,  6.  Prop.  42,  45.(7.  The  wifdom  and 
goodnefs  of  God  join  in  requiring  that  there 
mould  be  a  future  ftate,  and  therefore  it  is  rea- 
fonable  to  expect,  it.    Ijk  E.  D. 

Spett.  vol  ii.  A*°.  cxi. Rel.  of  Nat. 

p.  208 — 211."  -Clarke  at  Boyle's  Lee!, 
p.  269.-  Howe's  Vanity  of  Man,  &e. 
paff.  prof.  ap.  Op.  vol.  up.  64C — 650. 
%vo.  Ed.  p.  20—46. — Hallet  on  Script. 

vol.  1.  p.  256 — 258,  272,  289. FoJI. 

Serin,  vol.  1.  N°.  xv.  p.  406 — 408 

Ealg.  Six  Serm.  p.  66—69.  or  Works, 
vol.  i.  p.  380 — 384. — Various  Profpefts 
of  Mankind,    Nature,   and  Providence, 

N°.  xi. Grove  againft  Hallet,  c.  iv. 

Young's  Night   Thoughts,  N°.  vii. 

Kenrick's  Poems,  p.  161 — 166. 

SCHOLIUM. 

Nearly  akin  to  this  argument,  is  that  which 
Mr.  Balguy  draws  from  the  fenfe  of  friendfjip 
rooted  in  the  human  heart,  which  engages  vir- 
tuous friends  to  wifh  to  continue  for  ever  in  the 
enjoyment  of  each  other,  and  renders  the  thoughts 
of  a  final  feparation  fo  (hocking,  that  it  is  not 
to  be  imagined  the  great  and  benevolent  author 
of  nature  mould  have  implanted  fuch  a  paflion, 
had  he  not  intended  to  leave  room  for  the  eternal 
gratification  of  it.  And  it  may  farther  be  ob- 
ferved,  that  whatever  weight  there  is  in  this  ar- 
gument is  increafed  by  considering,  that  the  no- 
tion of  the  mortality  of  the  foul  will  be  an  addi- 
tional grief  to  a  virtuous  mind,  when  he  confi- 
ders,  that  upon  this  fuppofition  he  muft  not  only 
be  deprived  himfelf  of  the  enjoyment  of  his 
friends,  but  they  likewife  mult  entirely  perifh, 
and  lofe  all  the  delight  which  growing  fcience 
and  virtue  have  given,  and  which  they  fcemed 
fitted  for  receiving,  in  yet  farther  and  more  ex- 
alted degrees.     To  which  we  may  add,  on  like 

prin- 
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principles,  that  the  love  of  God  growing  in  the 
virtuous  mind,  will  make  the  thought  of  the 
extinction  of  being  more  painful  in  proportion 
to  that  advance;  as  all  enjoyment  of  God  muft 
of  courfe  ceafe.  And  the  importance  of  this 
thought  both  i  11  u urates  Batguy's  remark,  and  is 
ilrongly  illuftratcd  by  it. 

Balg.  Six  Serm.  />.  71 — j^.—JVorks,  voL  L 

P-  3*6— 39°- 

DEMONSTRATION     3. 

The  lives  of  men,  according  to  the  ordinary 
courfe  of  nature,  are  continually  in  the  power  of 
themfelves  and  others. 

2.  If  the  foul  were  mortal,  a  defperate  villain 
might  immediately  deprive  the  moil  virtuous 
man  of  his  being,  and  with  it,  of  all  the  farther 
rewards  which  his  virtue  might  have  expected 
and  received. 

1.(3.  Such  a  perfon  might  alfo  upon  that  fup- 
pofition  put  a  period  to  all  farther  punifhment 
intended  for  his  crimes  and  due  to  them,  by  lay- 
ing violent  hands  upon  himfelf. 

2,  3J4.  The  juftice  of  God  might  in  a  great 
meafure  be  fruitrated,  if  the  foul  were  mortal. 

Prop.  31,  and  80. [5.  Seeing  God  is  an  omni- 
potent and  juft  being,  we  have  reafon  to  conclude 
that  his  juftice  cannot  be  fruftrated. 

4,  5,|6.    The  foul  is  immortal,     J^.  E.  D~ 

Watts" >s  Reliq.  Juv.  N°.  lxxv.  p.  334— 
336 -Works*  vol.  iv.  p.  594. 

scholium    1 . 

To  this  it  may  be  objected,  that  God  will  in 
an  extraordinary  manner  interpofe,  to  prevent 
fuch  deaths  as  would  interfere  with  the  diitribu- 
tion  of  jutlice, 

Anf  1.   So  far  as  we  can  judge,  many  fuch 

deaths  do  in  fact  happen, 

a.  It 
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2.  It  would  be  unreafonable  to  expect  a  courfc 
of  things  to  be  eftablifhed,  in  which  without  per- 
pietual  extraordinary  interpofitions  the  greater!: 
irregularities  muft  happen ;  this  would  reflect  as 
much  upon  the  wifdom,  as  the  other  on  the 
juftice  of  the  divine  being. 

Watts,  ibid.  p.  336,  337. — Works,  vol.  iv. 

/>•  595. 

SCHOLIUM      2. 

What  is  mod  folid  and  important  in  the  argu- 
ment for  a  future  date,  from  the  impoffibility  of 
governing  the  world  without  the  belief  of  it, 
feems  to  coincide  with  this  argument,  or  Demon- 
fir  at  ion  1. 

Baxt.  Reaf.  of  Chrift.  part  i.  c.  xiv.  §  5,  6. 
ap.  Op.  vol.  ii.  p.  49 — 51.  Barrozv's 

Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  334 — 337. — Hallet's 
Notes  on  Scripture,  vol.  i.  p.  288 — 297, 
—Grove  on  fut.  State,  c.  v. 

DEMONSTRATION     4. 

1.  There  is  in  man  a  certain  affection  of  mind, 
or  principle  of  action,  which  is  commonly  called 
confcience,  whereby  we  are  capable  of  considering 
ourfelves  as  under  a  divine  law,  and  accountable 
to  God  for  our  conduct. 

1. [2.  Hence  arifes  felf-approbation,  or  felf- 
condemnation  in  men,  as  they  apprehend  their 
actions  have  been  agreeable  or  difagreeable  to 
the  divine  law. 

3.  The  force  of  this  often  appears  fo  great, 
that  the  worft  of  men  cannot,  at  leaft  without 
great  difficulty,  divert  themfelves  of  it;  and  that 
even  when  they  are  in  fuch  circumftances,  as  to 
have  leaft  to  fear  from  their  fellow-creatures,  and 
efpecially  in  their  dying  moments. 

Juvenal,  Satire  13,  v.  192,  fcfc. — Satire 
1,  v.  196. 

2,  3-14- 
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2,  3. [4.  It  is  exceedingly  probable,  that  this 
principle  is  intended  by  God  to  intinmte  a  future 
flate  of  retribution,  fince  it  is  chiefly  to  that  it 
feems  to  refer. 

i,  4.I5.  Both  the  wifdom  and  truth  of  God 
feem  to  require,  that  there  fhould  be  a  future 
flate  in  fome  refpedr.  anfvverable  to  this  appre- 
henfion.     i^.  E.  D. 

Tillotf.  Serm.  vol.  in.  p.  124,  125:  p.  119, 
120.   q.th  Ed. — Barrow,  vol.  ii.  p.  334. 

335. Ballet  on  Script,  vol.  i.  />.  259 

— 263. Foft.  Serm.  vol.  ii.  AT°.  iii. 

p.  55 — 68. Balg.  Six  Serm.  p.  75 — 

79.  *VoL  of  Sermons,  p.  390 — 394. — 
Juvenal.  Sat.xm.  v.  192,  &c. — Sat.  i. 
v.  196. 

DEMONSTRATION      5. 

1.  It  appears  that  mod  nations,  not  excepting 
the  mod  barbarous,  have  generally  believed  the 
doctrine  in  the  propofition :  and  it  is  obfervable 
that  moft  of  their  funeral  rites,  fo  far  as  we  are 
informed  concerning  them,  feem  to  imply  fome 
apprehenfion  of  it :  as  that  very  ancient  kind  of 
idolatry,  the  worfhip  of  the  dead,  (as  well  as  all 
pretences  to  the  art  of  necromancy,  which  were 
plainly  founded  on  this  perfualion,)  contains  a 
farther  and  moft  evident  proof  of  it.  To  which 
we  may  alfo  add,  that  the  leffer  initiation  of  the 
ancients  feems  to  have  been  a  fort  of  machinery, 
in  which,  efpecially  in  the  Eleufnian  mxfteries, 
the  feats  both  of  the  bleffed  and  damned  were 
reprefen  ted. 

IVarb.  Div.  Leg.  vol.  i;  /.  ii.  §  4. — Grove 
on  a  future  State,  c.  vi. 

1.(2.  The  doclrine  was  probably  inferred  from 
fome  arguments  level  to  every  capacity,  or  it 
would  not  have  been  fo  univerfally  believed. 
Compare  Prop.  27.  Dem.  2. 

Vol.  L       '  Y  2.|j. 
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2.J3.  It  is  reafonable  to  believe  it.     $^  E.  D. 
tilUtf.  vol.  Mi.  p.  116 — 118:  in— 113, 

4tb  Ed. Stev.  againJIPop.  Serin,  vii. 

p.  192 — 194. Bp.   Sherlock's  Djfc. 

vol.  i.  N°.  vi. Cuftoms  of  Eaft  Ind. 

and  Jews  comp.Art.  vii.  p.  39 — 42.— 

Balg.  Six  Serin,  p.  70,  71. Vol.  of 

Sermons,  p.  384 — 386. 

SCHOLTUM    I. 

It  is  objected,  that  a-  great  many  ancient  phi- 
lofophers  difbelieved  the  immortality  of  the  foul, 
and  fome  of  the  ancients  tell  us,  it  was  firft 
taught  by  the  Egyptians. 

Anf.  The  common  people  feem  to  have  had  a 
firmer  perfuafion  of  it  than  the  philofophers* 
many  of  whom  do  indeed  fpeak  dubioufly  about 
it ;  and  as  for  others  of  them,  the  accounts  they 
give  of  it  are  very  low  and  abfurd,  and  feveral  of 
the  arguments  which  they  bring  for  the  fupport 
of  it  are  weak  and  inconclulive ;  and  it  may  by 
the  way  be  obferved,  that  in  Plato's  Phadon,  the 
argument  in  the  firft  demonftration,  though  fo 
proper  to  the  circumstances  of  Socrates  at  that 
time,  is  ftrangely  omitted,  nor  do  any  that  I 
remember  mention  it  before  Seneca. 

Dr.  JVarbuUon  has  lately  dated  this  matter 
very  particularly;  and  undertaken  to  prove,  that? 
ihough  the  philofophers  did  indeed  believe  the 
doctrine  of  the  fouTs  immortality ',  they  did  not 
believe  that  of  the  future  ftate  of  rewards  and 
punijJomerJs ;  which  he  proves  to  be  inconfiftent 
with  the  eifential  principles,  not  only  of  the 
Epicureans,  but  alfo  of  the  Pythagoreans,  Peripa- 
tetics, Platonijh  and  Stoics,  particularly  with  the 
doctrine  of  the  to  U,  or  the  refufion  of  fouls  into 
their  common  eternal  principle,  and  alfo  with 
that  doctrine,  which  taught  the  deity  to  be  inca- 
pable of  that  refentment  without  which  they  fup- 
pofed  he  could  not  punifh.     So  that  all  thofe 

pail  ages, 
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paffages,  in  which  thefc  philofophers  inculcate 
future  retribution,  are,  according  to  this  inge- 
nious author,  to  be  looked  upon,  merely  as  po- 
pular accommodations  to  doctrines  commonly 
received ;  or  at  mod,  as  what  the  philofophers 
thought  fit  to  teach,  though  they  did  not  them- 
felves  believe  them,  in  a  view  to  their  being  ufe- 
ful  to  fociety  :  and  he  imagines  that  the  diltinc- 
tion  between  the  exoteric  and  efoteric  doctrines  is 
of  great  importance  here.— On  the  contrary, 
Dr.  Sykes  and  Mr.  Bott  fuppofe  thefe  philofo- 
phers really  to  have  believed  a  future  retribution, 
and  that  the  difference  between  the  external  and 
internal  doctrine,  was  only  in  the  manner  of 
illuftrating  the  kinds  of  thofe  rewards  and  pu- 
nifhments  which  they  afferted  in  both  j  and  the 
doctrine  of  the  to  U  is  fo  explained  by  Bott  as  to 
be  confiftent  with  that  of  retribution. 

Warb.  Div.  Leg.  vol.  i.  /.  iii.  §  1 — 4. — 

Bott  againft  Warb.  §  2. Sykes  againft 

Warb. Critical  Enquiry  into  the  Prin- 
ciples and  PracJice  of  the  Philofophers 

concerning  a  future  State,  pq/f. Till  off* 

vol.  iii.  p.  132 — 134. Plato's  Phad. 

pqffl N.  Taylor  of  Deifm,  p.  80 — 1 1  o. 

&  p,  1 19—144. Grot,  de  Verit.  c.  i. 

§  22.  c.  ii.  §  9. Whitby9 s  Certainty  of 

Chrijlian  Faith,  ex.  §  it-  with  Annot. 

p.  3 1 2 — 3 1 5 . Cudwortlfs  Intell.  Syft. 

c.  i.  §  45. — Leland  on  Revelation,  vol.  \u 
part  iii.  pr<ef.  c.  ii. 

SCHOLIUM      2. 

Others  account  for  the  phenomenon  by  fay* 
ing,  that  men  might  wijb%  and  therefore  think 
themfelves  immortal. 

Anf.  Mod  who  held  and  taught  a  future  ftate 

of  diuinct,  perfonal  exiftence,  feemed  to  think  it 

a  ftate  of  retribution,  which  it  is  to  be  feared  it 

was  not  their  intereft  to  defire ;  and  the  fears  of 

Y  1  it 
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it  are  fometimes  fpoken  of  as  a  burthen ;  and  if 
notwithstanding  thefe  fears,  they  wifhed  the  foul 
immortal,  it  is  fo  much  the  greater  confirmation 
of  Dem.  2.  gr.  5. 

SCHOLIUM     3. 

The  principal  objections  againft  this  doctrine 
are  reckoned  up  by  Lucretius:  but  moil  of  them 
are  fo  evidently  weak  as  not  to  deferve  a  parti- 
cular examination.  The  moll:  plaufible  are  thofe 
that  arife  from  the  fenfible  decay  of  the  faculties 
of  the  mind  with  thofe  of  the  body,  and  the  fup- 
pofed  impofiibility  of  action  and  perception  with- 
out bodily  organs :  but  to  thefe  it  is  replied, 

1.  That  the  foul  does  fometimes  continue  in 
full  vigour,  even  when  the  body  is  under  the 
greateft  diforder,  and  death  immediately  ap- 
proaching. 

2.  That  it  may  be  a  law  of  nature,  that  while 
the  fpirit  is  united  to  the  body,  it  fhould  be  fo 
affected  with  the  good  or  bad  ftate  of  the  bodily 
health  as  we  often  fee  it  is;  and  that  the  memory 
fhould  be  impaired  with  age  and  ficknefs  will 
not  appear  at  all  ftrange,  confidcring  how  much 
it  depends  on  the  brain.     Vid.  Prop.  8.  Dem. 

3.  That  perhaps  this  may  be  a  ftate  of  impri- 
fonment  to  the  foul,  as  many  of  the  philofophers 
thought;  and  that  when  it  is  fet  at  liberty  from 
the  body,  it  may  obtain  new  and  noble  ways  of 
perception  and  action,  to  us  at  prefent  unknown. 

4.  That  if  a  body  were  necefTary,  we  might 
more  reafonably  believe  God- would  give  it  a  new 
body  in  the  ftate  immediately  fucceeding  this, 
than  fuffer  its  faculties  to  perifh,  for  the  reafons 
aiTigned  above. 

Lucrei.  L  iii.  ver.  418 — 740. — Polignac's 

Anti- Lucretius. Rel.  of  Nat.  p.  194 

— 199. — - — Cicero'' s  Tufc.  Diff.  I.  i.  §  20. 

Clarke  at  Boyle's  Lett.  p.  79 — -81. 

Plat.  Phced.  §  9,   10. Rocheft.  Life, 

p.  6c 
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p.  65—68.  £5?  p.  20,  21,  150. Baxt. 

on  the  Soul,  vol.  i.  §  5.  praf.  p.  395 — 

400. -More's  Immort.  I.  iii.  c.  xiv,  xv. 

Kemickls  Poems ,  p.  152—155. 

SCHOLIUM     4. 

Others  attempt  to  prove  the  immortality  of 
the  foul,  from  the  impoffibility  of  governing  the 
world  without  fuch  hopes  and  fears  on  the  one 
hand,  (Vid.  Dem.  3.  Schol.  2.)  or  of  God's  go- 
verning it  by  a  lye  on  the  other,  as  they  fay  it  is 
plain  he  in  facl:  does,  if  there  be  not  a  future 
ftate.  They  alfo  argue  from  God's  being  the 
author  of  thofe  hopes  which  arife  in  the  mind  of 
a  good  man  ;  and  from  the  probability  there  is, 
that  there  are  other  worlds  inhabited  by  fpiritual 
beings,  to  whom  therefore  the  foul  may  go,  and 
among  whom  it  may  dwell,  after  the  divTblution 
of  the  body.  It  is  likewife  faid,  that  fince  we 
fee  other  beings  ripening  gradually  to  perfection, 
and  animal  life  improved  from  low  beginnings 
to  noble  heights  ;  it  is  on  the  principles  of  an-* 
alogy  probable,  that  the  human  foul  (hall  pafs 
by  death  into  fome  more  elevated  Hate  of  being, 
or  at  lead:  may  be  a  candidate  for  it  *.  But  as 
where  thefe  arguments  are  diftinct  from  the  for- 
mer, the  premifes  in  fome  of  them  are  liable  to 
much  difpute,  and  perhaps  cannot  be  all  fufh- 
ciently  made  out;  and  as  in  others,  granting  the 
premifes,  the  conclufion  may  be  difputed,  we 
reckon  it  enough  barely  to  have  fuggefted  thefe 
coniiderations,  without  entering  into  the  more 
particular  examination  of  them. 

Baxt,  lVorksy  voL  ii.  p.  55,  658.- — Butler's 

Anal,   part   i.  e.  i. -loung's  Nigbt- 

Tboughts.  N°.\i.  />.  158,  159.  Ed.  121110. 

*  The  argument  from  the  foul's  employment  in  fleep,  in 
favour  of  its  capacity  of  perceiving  and  acting  after  death,  may 
be  ktn  in  Spectator,  vol.  vii.  N°.  487. — Baxter  on  the  Soul, 
voh  i.  p.  39 1 — -395.^ —  Young's  Night-'l  noughts,  N°.  6,  p.  1 58, 
jzmo.  Ed,  p.  194 — 196.  8vo  Ed.     m. 
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SCHOLIUM      5. 

It  may  farther  be  queftioned,  whether  allowing 
a  future  Hate,  it  can  be  proved  eternal  and  im- 
mutable, 

Anf,  The  foul  feems  originally  defigned  for  an 
eternal  duration  on  the  principles  urged  Dem.  2. 
but  that  the  iiate  on  which  it  fhall  enter  at  death 
fhall  be  eternal,  the  light  of  nature  does  not  dif- 
cover :  there  is  no  reafcn  at  all  to  expedl  eternal 
rewards,  for  fo  ihort  and  imperfect  a  virtue  as 
can  here  be  attained  -,  and  as  for  eternal  punifh- 
roents,  though  fome  of  the  heathens  did  aflert 
them,  and  many  have  undertaken  to  infer  them 
from  natural  principles ;  (all  moral  evil  being  a 
breach  of  order,  and  every  inftance  and  acl:  of  it 
having  a  natural  tendency  to  harden  the  foul, 
univerfal  and  perpetual  mifery  muft  follow,  un-^ 
lefs  God  interpofe  in  an  extraordinary  manner, 
either  to  reftore  the  health  of  the  foul,  or  to  end 
its  being,)  yet  it  feems  that  our  natural  appre- 
henfions  of  the  divine  goodnefs  would  rather  en- 
courage us  to  hope,  that  he  would  leave  fome 
room  for  amendment,  and  recovery  of  happinefs 
in  a  future  ftate,  or  by  annihilation  would  put 
an  end  to  mens  mifery,  when  they  appeared 
humbled  by  their  punifhment.  But  if  it  fhould 
prove  that  in  a  future  Irate  of  chauifement,  the 
tinner  fhould  harden  himfelf  againft  God,  and 
go  on  frill  in  his  crimes,  perpetual  fucceeding 
fins  would  juftify  perpetual  fucceeding  punifh- 
ments  :  for  it  is  certain,  every  new  crime  com- 
mitted after  fevere  punifhment  is  on  that  account 
fo  much  the  more  aggravated.  The  fame  may 
be  faid  concerning  a  feries  of  eternal  happinefs, 
in  cafe  of  continued  virtue,  and  that  very  con- 
fidently with  the  preceding  obfervation.  Vid. 
Prop.  81.  Schol.  2.  Prop,  82.  Bern.  1.  ScM.  3. 
Lucret.  I.  i.  ver.  108 — 112. — 'Taylor  of 
Deifm,  p,  149—167,—^ — Jofepb.  Bell, 

Judaic, 
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Judaic.  3.  vii.  5. — Bal guy's  Serm.  vol.  i, 
p.  409—413. 

SCHOLIUM      6. 

It  may  be  granted  that  the  refurrcction  of  the 
body,  whatever  change  it  may  be  fuppofed  to 
undergo  after  death,  may  be  poflible  to  the  divine 
power,  and  may  be  fubfervient  both  to  render 
rewards  and  punifhments  the  more  compleat,  and 
the  triumphs  of  divine  juftice  more  confpicuous 
than  they  would  otherwife  be :  but  it  by  no  means 
appears  certain  by  the  light  of  nature. 

Limejl.  Lecl.  vol.  ii.  p.  376—384.—— 
Galeys  Court  of  the  Gent,  part  i.  /.  iii. 
r.  vii.  p.  81,  82.  part  ii.  /.  ii.  c.  viii. 
p.  389. — Phocy tides y  ver.  98 — 101. — 
Pearfon  on  the  Creed,  p.  365 — 367.  p. 
372 — 374.  Ed.  11. — Baxt.  on  the  Sou/, 
vol.  i.  p.  278 — 306. —  Leland  on  Reve- 
lation, vol.  ii.  p.  436 — 441. — Jackfon 
an  Mat.  and  Spirit,  p.  39,  40. 

SCHOLIUM      7. 

The  atheift  cannot  be  infallibly  certain  that 
there  (hall  be  no  future  ftate,  even  though  he 
fhould  believe  the  exiftence  of  the  foul  to  depend 
on  that  of  the  body,  or  thought  to  be  no  more 
than  a  power  refulting  from  matter  fo  difpofed  ; 
lince  that  omnipotent  chance,  which  according 
to  his  principles  formed  the  whole  world,  may 
poflibly  throw  together  into  one  body  the  parti- 
cles of  which  he  now  confifts,  with  fuch  altera- 
tion, as  to  make  him  capable  even  of  eternal 
mifery,  from  which  no  virtue  can  fecure  him. 

Gurdon  at  Boyle's  Lecl.  p.  151  — 163. — 
Fiddes  of  Mor.  Pref  p.  12 — 16  *. 

*  In  Edward  Search's  (Abraham  Tucker's.)  "  Light  of 
Nature  purfued ;"  is  much  curious  matter  relative  to  the 
proofs  of  a  future  exiftence,  and  the  appreliended  nature  of  that 
exiftence.     See  particularly  the  fecond  and  third  volumes  of  the 
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DEFINITION    LXV. 

The  mind  may  be  faid  to  be  corporeal,  if 
thought  arife  from  and  be  infeparably  connected 
with  a  certain  fyftem  of  matter;  fo  that  if  fuch 
fyftem  fo  arranged  exift,  thought  muft  exift  with 
it,  though  no  diftincl:  being  fnould  be  produced  ; 
or  if  that  fyit em  were  to  be  diffolved,  or  the  ar- 
rangement of  its  particles  to  be  altered,  thought 
mull:  immediately  and  necelTarily  ceafe  with  it, 
unlefs  God  were  inftantaneoufly  to  produce  fome 
new  being  which  did  not  before  exift. 

PROPOSITION     LXXXIII. 

To  enquire  into  the  moll  confiderable  argu- 
ments brought  to  prove  the  immateriality  of  the 
foul. 

DEMONSTRATION      I . 

Prep.  23.  Cor.  i.  Prop.  26,  cjf  41. |i.  God  is  an 
immaterial  and  almighty  fpirit. 

i.|2.  There  is  no  abfurdity  in  fuppofing  the 
exiftence  of  an  immaterial  fpirit  produced  by 
him. 

3.  If  the  foul  be  material,  its  faculty  of  think- 
ing muft  either  necelTarily  arife  from  the  nature 
and  arrangement  of  its  particles,  or  it  muft  be 
fupperadded  by  God  to  a  fyftem  of  matter. 

Prop.  24. I4.  It  is  in  the  nature  of  things  en- 
tirely inconceivable  and  incredible,  that  thought 
mould  necelTarily  arife  from  matter,  however 
figured  or  moved. 

5.  To  fay  that  a  power  of  thinking  is  fuper- 
added  by  the  divine  will,  is  unintelligible,  or  in 

work.  For  a  farther  view  of  the  natural  arguments  in  fupport 
of  a  life  to  come,  recourfe  may  be  had  to  Andrew  Baxter  on 
the  Immortality  of  the  Soul,  Bilhop  Porteus's  Sermons,  N°.  v, 
vi,  vii.  Dr.  Sturges's  Difcourfes,  N°.  iv,  and  Dr.  Beattie's 
"  Elements  of  moral  Science,"  vol.  ii.  p.  414 — 438.  A  diftinft 
Treatife  has,  likewife,  recently  been  publifhed  upon  the  fubjecl, 
by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Watfon  of  Whitby,  entitled,  •«  Intima- 
V  tions  and  evidences  of  a  future  State." 

effed 
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effect  granting  the  propofition  ;  for  there  cannot 
be  a  power  of  thinking  where  there  is  not  a 
thinking  being,  and  the  iuperaddition  of  this  to 
matter  is  nothing  more  than  the  union  of  an  im- 
material being  to  a  body,  which  none  who  affert 
the  immateriality  of  the  foul,  (granting  what  is 
here  fuppofed,  the  real  exiftence  of  matter)  pre- 
tend to  deny.     Def.  65. 

3,  4,  5J6.  There  are  infuperable  difficulties 
attending  the  fuppofition  that  the  foul  is  corpo- 
real. 

2,  6.J7-  It  is  reafonable  to  believe  it  incorpo- 
real.    4>.  E.  D. 

Ditton  on  the  Ref.  p.  430 — 460. — Cheyne's 
Trine,  of  Nat.  Re  I.  c.  ii.  §  13.  p.  36 — 

4o Tillotf.    vol.  iii.    p.   127 — 129, 

130. — Rel.  of  Nat.  p.  186 — 189. 

Abernethyy  vol.  i.  Serm.  iv. — Baxt.  on 
She  Soul,  vol.  i.  p.  156 — 160,  186 — 192. 
—Dr.  Price's  Sermon  at  St.  Thomas's, 
Jan.  1,  1766.  />•  1 — 12.— Burl amaqui 
Elementa  Juris  naturalis,  c.  xiii.  §  2— 
10. — Colliber  on  the  Soul,  EJf.  i.  §  3,  4. 
■      '  >Ramfay's  Principles,  vol.  i.  p.  230 

SCHOLIUM. 

To  this  it  is  objected,  that  it  limits  the  divine 
omnipotence,  to  fay  that  God  cannot  make  mat- 
ter think. — It  is  generally  replied,  that  it  is  no 
more  fo  than  to  fay,  that  God  cannot  make  a 
fquare  circle.  God  may  unite  a  foul  to  a  fyftem 
of  matter;  but  then  the  matter  to  which  it  is 
united  can  only  be  faid  to  think,  as  our  body  is 
faid  to  feel :  i.  e.  by  the  divine  appointment, 
though  without  any  necefTary  connection,  it  may 
become  an  organ  of  fenfation  and  motion  to  that 
fpirit :  and  it  will  be  difficult  to  form  any  fcheme, 
by  which  thought  may  be  fuppofed  to  refult  from 

matter 
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matter  any  how  modified  and  agitated  by  an 
omnipotent  being,  on  which  it  might  not  be 
aflertej  to  arife  from  it  without  the  a6tion  of 
fuch  a  being,  and  confequently  by  which  all  reli- 
gion might  not  be  overthrown. 

Locke's  Eff.  I.  iv.  c.  iii.  §  6.  with  A7*?/.— 
Ret.  of  Nat*  p.  189 — 193..  >-Eozve, 
vol.  i.  p.  52,  S3*— Living  Temple,  vol.  i. 

c.  iii.  §  14,  15. Baxt.  on  the  Soul, 

vol.  up.  192 — 195. — Jack/on  on  Mat. 
and  Spirit,  p.  1 — 3,  12,  16. — Ramf. 
Prim.  vol.  i.  p.  235,  236. 

DEMONSTRATION      2. 

i.  Matter  is  divifible,  and  coniifts  of  parts 
actually  diftinct. 

i.|2.  Whatever  fyflem  of  matter  can  be  fup- 
pofed  to  be  confcious,  it  is  capable  of  being 
divided  into  feveral  lelTer  parts ;  and  they  will 
be  as.  really  diftincl:,  when  laid  or  cemented  to- 
gether, as  when  feparate,  and  removed  to  a  dif- 
tance  from  each  other. 

2.J3.  If  any  fyftem  of  matter  be  confcious,  it 
muft  either  have  a  diftinct.  confcioufnefs  in  each 
letter  particle,  or  one  confcioufnefs  refulting 
from  the  union  of  its  feveral  parts. 

4.  There  cannot  be  in  each  fyftem  a  number 
of  diftinct  confcioufneffes ;  for  that  would  fup- 
pofe  a  vaft  and  unknown  multiplicity  of  fouls  iri 
every  foul.     J^.  E.  D. 

5.  An  avTemblage  of  various  unthinking  parts 
can  never  be  fuppofed  to  make  one  thinking 
inafs  ;  fo  that  thought  mould  arife  from  the 
whole,  and  yet  not  exift  in  any  given  part. 

3,  4,  5.|6.  The  foul  is  not  material.    .Q.  E.  D. 

Clarke  again  ft  Dodwell,  p.  1 — 3.  p.  73,  74. 

fifth  Ed. — Jackf.   on  Mat*  and  Spirit, 

p.    4 — 11,    3  2 — 3  6 . Ramf.    Princ. 

Prop.  32.-T-.&M7.  ibid.  p.  227 — 239..- 

SCHO- 
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SCHOUUM. 

To  the  fifth  ftcp  it  is  objected,  that  one  indu 
vifible  power  may  refide  in  a  fyftem  confiding  of 
divifible  parts,  as  fweetnefs  in  a  rofe :  but  it  is 
replied,  that  fvveetnefs  is  only  zfecondary  power, 
(Def.  18J  and  not  properly  fpeaking  in  the  rofe 
at  all ;  and  as  for  thofe  primary  powers  or  quali- 
ties, they  do  proportionably  refide  in  every  par- 
ticle. 

Clarke ,  ibid.  p.  8 — 15. — Letters  between 
Clarke  and  Collins. 

DEMONSTRATION     3. 

Prop.  %%\\.  The  foul  is  immortal. 

2.  What  is  immaterial  has  no  internal  ten- 
dency to  corruption  and  difTblution ;  and  is  in* 
capable  of  being  hurt  by  a  variety  of  accidents, 
which  may  deflroy  any  material  fyftem  known 
to  us. 

3.  It  is  unreafonable  to  believe  that  God  would 
make  a  being,  which  he  intended  for  an  immor- 
tal duration,  with  a  tendency  to  corruption,  or 
obnoxious  to  diffolving  accidents. 

1,  2,  3.(4.  It  is  unreafonable  to  fuppofe  that 
God  has  made  the  foul  material ;  even  fuppofing 
it  poflible  that  matter  might  think.     £>.  E.  D. 

Baxt.  ibid.  p.  139-^24*]. — Law's  "Theory \ 
Difcourfe  on  Death,  and  Appendix  againfi 
the  natural  Immortality  of  the  Soul. 

SCHOLI  UM      I. 

To  this  it  may  be  replied,  that  neither  is  mat- 
ter obnoxious  to  difTolution  ;  nor  does  any  im- 
material fubftance  tend  to  continue  in  exigence, 
any  otherwife  than  as  God  fhall  act  in  and  upon 
it;  {Prop.  32.)  fo  that  the  whole  demonftration 
is  founded  on  a  miftake  :  and  it  is  laid,  that 
allowing  the  foul  to  be  material  does  no  more 
difprove  its  immortality,  than  owning  the  body 

1  fhall 
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fhall  be  fo,  after  the  refurredtion  which  chrif- 
tians  expedt,  will  be  a  fltfficient  objection  againfi 
its  perpetual  duration. 

Locke's  'Third  Letter  to  Still,  p.  420 — 429. 

— -Baxt.   Works,    vol.  ii.  p.   17 6-— 179. 

—IVorkSy  vol.  u  p.  565-^-568.  Ed.  3. 

Reafon  of  Religion,  part'  ii.  Conclufion. 

Baxt.  on  the  Soul,  2,  5. — Jack/,  on  Mat. 

and  Spirit,   p.   11,   \2.-<-Ramf.  Princ. 

Prop.  18. 

SCHOLIUM      2. 

Neverthelefs  we  allow,  that  if  the  immate- 
riality of  the  foul  were  proved,  it  would  fome- 
thing  ftrengthen  our  natural  argument  for  its 
immortality ;  as  it  would  certainly  (hew  us,  that 
the  deftruction  of  the  body  does  not  imply  the 
extinction  of  the  mind  ;  and  would  be  a  proba- 
ble intimation  that  God  intended  it  for  a  longer 
duration ;  as  we  have  reafon  to  believe,  that 
though  marble  and  freeftone  be  equally  depen- 
dent upon  him,  he  intended  the  former  mould 
continue  in  its  form  longer  than  the  latter. 

Grove's  Thoughts  on  a  future  State,  c.  iii. 
—Baxter  on  the  Soul,  c.  iii.  p.  11. 

SCHOLIUM      3. 

Some  have  argued  much  to  the  purpofe  of 
Dem.  2.  that  an  indivifible  power  cannot  fubfift 
in  a  divifible  fubjedr. :  but  the  power  of  thinking 
is  an  indivifible  power;  therefore  the  foul  in 
which  it  exifts  is  indivifible,  and  therefore  im- 
material.— But  the  foundation  of  this  argument 
is  liable  to  much  difpute ;  and  fome  attempt  to 
retort  it  thus  :  "  The  idea  of  two  feet  is  a  divifi- 
"  ble  idea  ;  but  it  exifts  in  the  mind  ;  therefore 
"  the  mind  is  divifible."  But  though  we  con- 
ceive of  two  feet  as  divifible,  it  is  not  proper  to 
fay,  that  the  idea  of  two  feet  may  be  divided  into 

two 
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two  ideas,  each  of  which  fhall  be  half  the  former, 
as  the  archetype  of  it  may. 

Halle t  on  Script.  vpL  i.  p.  216 — 219. 

scholium  4. 
Much  of  the  fame  kind  is  that  argument  taken 
from  the  limited  nature  of  bodies,  which  arc  in- 
capable of  being  extended  beyond  certain  de- 
grees, whereas  the  mind  is  continually  opening 
itfelf  to  receive  more  and  more  knowledge,  and 
never  complains  that  an  idea  is  too  long,  too 
broad,  or  too  wide  :  but  this  goes  on  the  fuppo- 
fition,  that  ideas  are  material  things,  otherwife 
they  could  not  croud  or  ftretch  a  material  mind. 
Serm.  de  Superville,  vol.  iii.  p.  io,  11. 

SCHOLIUM      5. 

Some  plead  that  the  fpirits  and  particles  of  the 
brain  are  in  a  continued  flux,  and  therefore  can- 
not be  the  feat  of  confeioufnefs  which  is  a  fixed 
thing. — It  is  anfwered,  that  confeioufnefs  may 
inhere  in  fome  (table,  folid  and  unchanged  piece 
of  matter,  fuch  as  the  ftamina  vita  are  by  many 
philofophers  fuppofed  to  be. 

Halle t  ibid,  p.  215,  216. 

SCHOLIUM      6. 

Againft  the  proportion  it  is  objected,  that  if 
thought  infer  immateriality,  and  immateriality 
immortality,  then,  as  brutes  may  reafonably  be 
fuppofed  to  have  perception,  {Prop.  2.)  which  is 
a  fpecies  of  thought,  they  muft  be  immortal. — 
It  is  anfwered,  that  we  know  not  what  may  be- 
come of  them.  God  can  no  doubt  put  a  period 
to  their  exiftence  at  their  death,  fince  immate- 
riality cannot  necefTarily  infer  immortality.  Vid. 
SchoL  1.  As  for  Ravi/ay's,  notion,  that  brutes 
are  degraded  intelligences,  which  were  once  Se- 
raphim, and  are  now  doing  penance  in  fo  bafe  a 
ilate;  it  depends  on  fo  many  uncertain  princi- 
ples, and  is  in  itfelf  at  firft  appearance  fo  improT 

bable, 
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bable,  that  we  mall  not  now  Hay  to  examine  or 
confute  it  *. 

Ram/ay's  Print,  part  i.  vol.  i.  p.  374— 

387. Tillotf.  vol.  iii.   p.  127 — 129. 

Clarke  again  ft  Dodivell,  p.26 — 28.  p.  88, 

89.  Ed.  5 . — ■ — Burnet  on  the  Art.  p.  34. 

■  ■     '  Edwards's    Exer  citations,    part  i. 

p.   125—129. — Baxt.  on  the  Soul,  §  ii. 

36 — 2^-  *ii-   lI' — Reyn.    Lett,    to  the 

Dei/Is,  p.  61—68. 

SCHOLIUM      7. 

That  the  faculties  of  the  mind  are  fometimes 
impaired  by  the  decay  of  the  body,  will  no  more 
prove  the  foul  material  than  mortal.  Prop.  82. 
Dew.  5.  Schol.3. 

Burn,  on  the  Art.  p.  35.-  Baxt.  on  the 
Soul,  v.  6 — 2®. — Ram/.  Princ.  p.  233 
—235- 

SCHOLIUM      8. 

From  comparing  the  arguments  on  both  fides 
it  appears,  that  allowing  it  not  to  be  demonftrable 
that  the  foul  is  immaterial,  it  is  at  lealt  po/jible 
it  may  be  fo,  and  even  highly  probable  that  it  is. 
Vid.  Dem.  1.  gr.  2. 

Blount's  Orac.  of  Re  a/,  p.  185,  187 — 190. 
— Locke's  E/f.  1.  iv.  c.  iii. 

SCHOLIUM      9. 

Should  the  foul  be  immaterial,  it  is  neverthe- 
lefs  pofTible  that  it  may  be  always  united  tofome 

*  Taking  it  for  granted  that  the  principle  of  life  in  brutes  is 
an  immaterial  principle,  a  Dr.  Wagftaffe  (not  Dr.  Thomas 
Wagftaffe,  the  celebrated  Non-Juror,  but  Dr.  Wm.  Wagftaffe, 
a  phyfician)  wrote  a  treatife,  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  prefent 
century,  to  prove  the  future  exillence  and  immortality  of  the 
animal  creation.  In  doing  this,  he  has  employed  all  the  argu- 
ments which  are  ufually  alleged  in  favour  of  the  natural  immor- 
tality of  man  ;  and  he  has  urged  them  with  great  apparent  zeal 
and  earneftnefs.  The  performance  exhibits  a  curious  inftance 
of  what  will  be  judged  to  be  fophiftical  reafoning. 

3  vehicle : 
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vehicle :.  our  not  feeing  it  go  off  at  death  can  be 
no  argument  againft  it;  fincc  many  things  known 
to  be  corporeal  are  to  us  invisible,  particularly 
the  air,  which  is  fo  extremely  forcible,  and  the 
magnetic  and  electrical  effluvia. 

Move's  hum.  of  the  Soul,  L  iii.  c.  i.  §  2,  3. 

Rel.  of  Nat.  p.   197.  Not. Watts' s 

EJf.  N°.  vii.  p.  173,  174. — Baxt.  on 
the  Soul,  ii.  31.  iv.  1 — 9,  17—21. — • 
Jackf.  on  Matt,  and  Spirit,  p.  41 — 47, 

51 — 56. Col  lib.  on  Souls  y  I.  5.  iv. 

1,  2. Cheyne's  EJf  ay  on  Regimen.— 

X)ifcourfes  at  the  end. 

scholium     io»         v 

As  to  the  opinion  which  the  heathen  philofo- 
phers  entertained  on  this  fubjeel,  there  is  room 
for  debate ;  but  it  feems  the  greater  part  con- 
cluded, that  the  foul  confirmed  of,  or  was  infe- 
parably  united  to  fome  fyftcm  of  matter ;  except- 
ing thofe  who  held  it  be  an  dir o<nr a<rp<%  from  the 
divine  fubftance,  and  held  that  fubftance  to  be 
incorporeal. 

Locke's  Third  Lett,  to  Still,  p.  431—441 . 
— Works  %  vol.  i.  p.  570,  571. — Clarke 
at  Boyle's  Lecl.  p.  263  —  267. — N.  Tay- 
lor of  Deifm,   p.  131,   132. Plato's 

Phad.  §  20. — Warb.  Div.  Leg.  vol.  i. 
book  iii.  §  4.  p.  403,  404.  Ed.  i.~ 
Campbell's    Neccjf.    of   Rev.   p.   132  — 

PROPO- 

*'  To  the  authors  which  have  formerly  been  referred  to, 
p.  15.  as  treating  concerning  the  immateriality  of  the  human 
ibul,.  may  be  added  Tucfcer's  "  Light  of  Nature  purfued," 
chapter  the  fifth,  volume  the  fecond;  l.<  rd  Monboddo's  •*  A». 
cient  Metaphyfics,"  vol.  i.  p.  176 — iSc;  ibid.  vol.  ii.  p.  ;  — 
50;  Rotherharh's  "  Efiay  on  the  DiitincUon  between  the 
and  Body  of  Maa  £*  Beattie's  "  Elements  cf  moral  S.ience,*' 
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PROPOSITION     LXXXI V. 

tECf.       To  enquire  whether,  fuppofing  the  foul  to  be 

xcvi.   immaterial,  there  is  reafon  to  believe  that  it  is 

v^^-y-vy  extended,  /.  e.  limited  to  fome  certain  quantity 

of  fpace,  fo  that  it  may  be  faid  to  fill  it. 

SOLUTION. 

There  is  no  reafon  to  believe,  that  if  the  foul 
be  immaterial,  it  is  extended. 

DEMONSTRATION, 

i.  If  the  foul  be  extended,  feeing  all  acknow- 
ledge that  extenlion  mult  be  limited,  it  mufl  be 
of  Tome  fhape  or  figure. 

I.J2.  If  the  foul  be  extended,  we  may  conceive 
of  it  as  lofing  a  part  of  its  fhape;  and  if  it  be 
fuppofed  commenfurate  either  to  the  whole  or 
to  any  part  of  the  body,  a  bullet,  fword,  or  any 
thing  elfe,  which  rends  or  cuts  off  a  part  of  the 
body  with  which  the  foul  is  co-extended,  may, 
for  aught  appears,  alfo  carry  off  a  part  of  the 
foul  with  it ;  unlefs  we  were  to  fuppofe  it,  when 
in  fuch  danger,  to  (brink  up  into  fmaller  dimen- 
iions. 


vol.  i.  p.  404 — 414;  and  Dr.  Ferriar's  '•  Arguments  againft  the 
Do&rine  of  Materialifm,"  publifhed  in  the  Memoirs  of  the 
Literary  and  Philofophical  Society  of  Manchefter,  vol.  iv.  part 
the  firft,  p.  20 — 44.  As  the  queftion  of  materialifm  is  connected, 
in  fome  degree,  with  the  controverfy  concerning  the  freedom 
of  the  human  will,  I  (hall  here  take  the  liberty  of  referring  to 
feveral  treatifes  on  the  latter  fubjeel:,  which  either  efcaped  my 
recollection  when  the  note  p.  58,  59.  was  written,  or  which  have 
very  recently  been  publifhed.  The  works  I  fubjoin  are,  Rother- 
ham's  "  Effay  on  Human  Liberty,"  Dr.  Benjamin  Dawfon's 
*«  NecefHtarian,"  the  notes  and  additions  to  the  new  edition  of 
Hartley's  "  Obfervations  on  Man,"  Remarks  on  Dr.  Gregory 
of  Edinburgh's  6i  philofophical  and  literary  Eflays,"  Butter- 
worth's  *«  Thoughts  on  moral  Government  and  Agency,"  and 
Mr.  Crombe's  "  Vindication  of  philofophical  Necemty."  Other 
tracls  might  be  mentioned,  but  they  do  not  feem  important 
enough  to  merit  particular  notice. 

2.J3.  This 
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2.(3.  This  difcerption  of  the  foul  on  the  one 
hand,  or  condenfation  on  the  other,  would  imply 
fome  degree  of  folidity,  i.  e.  corporeity,  Def.  4, 
contrary  to  the  hypothecs. 

4.  If  the  foul  be  extended,  it  may  touch  the 
body,  or  be  touched  by  it:  but  it  is  utterly  in- 
conceivable, that  there  mould  be  any  contact 
between  an  immaterial  being  and  matter. 

5.  Whatever  abfurdity  could  be  fuppofed  to 
follow  from  granting  the  foul,  if  immaterial,  to 
be  unextended,  would  follow  from  fuppofing  God 
to  be  fo :  yet  on  the  other  hand,  infuperable  dif- 
ficulties would  arife  from  fuppofing  him  extended. 
Prop.  41.  $chol.  1. 

3,  4,  5«|6.  There  is  no  reafon  to  believe,  that 

if  the  foul  be  immaterial  it  is  extended,  Q.  E.  D. 

Watts* s  EJf.  N°.  vi.    §  2.  p.  146— 152. 

—Ramf  Princ.  vol.  i.  Prop.  27.-    ■    ■ 

King's  Orig.  of  Evil,  p.  31—33. 

SCHOLIUM. 

To  this  it  is  objected,  that  nothing  acts  but 
where  it  is :  therefore  if  the  foul  were  not  ex- 
tended, it  could  not  act  at  all. 

Anf.  All  matter  acts  upon  other  matter  at  a 
diflance  by  gravitation :  and  it  is  inconceivable 
how  the  foul  mould  move  the  nerves  inferted  in 
the  brain,  any  better  by  being  near,  than  by 
being  farther  off,  unlefs  we  fuppofe  it  material : 
and  we  before  obferved,  that,  in  whatever  fenfe 
it  is  fuppofed  to  be  feated  there,  it  is  impofiibie 
to  explain  the  manner  of  its  perception  and  ac- 
tion. {Prop.  1.  Schol.  2.  Prop.  8.  Schol.  3.)  God 
could  no  dpubt  give  a  foul  a  power  of  moving  a 
ftone  or  even  a  mountain,  at  feveral  yards  dif- 
tance  from  the  body  to  which  it  is  united,  /.  e. 
he  might  appoint,  that  ordinarily  the  motion  of 
fuch  a  diftant  body  mould  follow  on  the  volition 
of  that  mind ;  (Vid.  Prop.  32.)  which  he  could 
nor,  if  the  hypothecs  in  the  objection  were  juft  -, 

Voi.  I.  Z  fee- 
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feeing,  if  fuch  a  proximity  were  necefTary,  this, 
could  not  pofiibly  be  effected,  without  fuch  dila- 
tation and  contraction,  as  feems  inconfiftent  with 
immateriality.  It  is  moreover  plain,  that  it  is 
not  this  proximity,  which  gives  the  mind  a  con- 
fcioufnefs  of  bodily  motion  :  fince  the  mind  is 
leaft  confcious  of  fome  things,  which  on  that 
hypothefis  miift  be  neareft  to  it ;  being  entirely 
unacquainted,  otherwife  than  by  foreign  obfer- 
vation  and  analogy,  with  the  frructure  of  the 
brain,  and  the  caufe  of  its  diforders,  and  not  be- 
ing able  to  determine  by  infpection  or  confciouf- 
nefs,  where  the  common  fenforium  is.  Vid. 
Prop.  4.  Scbol.  1 . 

Howe's   Works,  vol.  i.  p.  45. Living 

Temple ,  part  \.  c.  iii.  Oft.  vol.  \.  p.  127/ 
128. — Sir  Lfaac  Newton's  third  Letter 
to  Dr.  Bentley,  Oftavo,  1756. — Watts* 
ibid.  p.  152 — 161.     EJfay  vi.   §3. 

SCHOLIUM      2. 

It  is  farther  objected,,  that  what  is  not  extended 
is  no  zvhere ;  and  what  is  no  where  has  no  ex- 
igence. But  though  this  has  been  generally 
allowed  as  a  maxim;,  it  is  not  felf-evident ;  and 
indeed  it  is  no  other  than  taking,  the  whole  ques- 
tion for  granted. 

Watts,  ibid.    p.  161— 164.    §  4. — Jack/, 
on  Matt,  and  Spirit,  p.  3,  4- 

SCHOLIUM      3. 

Nevertheless,  when  God  has  united  a  fpirit  to 
any  body,  fo  that  it  fhall  be  to  that  fpirit  an 
organ  of  fenfation  and  action ;  the  foul  may  in  a 
lefs  proper  fenfe  be  faid  to  be  there %  where  the 
body  is  ;  and  fpirits'in  general  may  be  faid  to  be> 
where  bodies  are,  on  which  they  are  capable  of 
acting.     Vid.  Drf.  15,  32. 

Watts,  ibid.  p.  165 — 167.  §  5. 

/  SCHO- 
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SCHOLIUM     4. 

The  objection,  that  if  the  foul  were  not  ex- 
tended, it  could  have  no  idea  of  an  extended 
fubftance,  is  taking  the  matter  for  granted  ;  and 
has  been  confidered  in  the  only  view  in  which  it 
is  worthy  of  consideration,  i.  e.  as  an  objection 
againft  its  immateriality.     Prop.  $3.  SchoL  3,  4. 

Cudw.  Int.  Syft.  p.  824—826. Ralphi 

Epift.  Mifc.  5.  ad  Finem. 

PROPOSITION    LXXXV. 

To  propofe  and  examine  the  principal  hypo- 
thefes,  relating  to  the  original  of  the  human 
mind. 

SOLUTION. 

The  three  chief  hypothefes  are  thofe  of  pre* 
exigence,  of  existence  ex  traduce,  and  of  imme- 
diate creation. 

HYPOTHESIS      I. 

Some  fuppofe  the  human  mind  exifted  at  firft, 
without  this  grofs  body  in  which  it  now  dwells  -, 
but  whether  without  any  body  at  all,  is  not  uni- 
verfally  agreed.  Some  of  the  antient  philofo- 
phers,  particularly  Plato,  fuppofed  it  eternal,  or 
as  the  Latins  emphatically  exprefs  it,  Jempiternal, 
as  being  a  necelfary  emanation  from  the  divine 
mind  :  but  mod  of  thofe  who  have  embraced 
this  doctrine  of  pre-exiftence,  fuppofed  it  to 
have  been  created  at  fome  far  diftant  period  of 
time;  and  they  all  agreed,  that  in  fome  unknown 
moment  between  generation  and  birth,  perhaps 
fay  fome  the  middle  fpace,  it  was  fent  to  inhabit 
this  body. — The  principal  argument  to  fupport 
this  hypothefis  is  taken  from  the  juftice  of  God, 
with  which  it  is  fuppofed  to  be  inconfiftent,  that 
a  pure  and  innocent  fpirit  fhould  be  io  incom- 
modioufly  lodged :  they  fay  that  this  embodied 
ftate  feems  to  be  an  imprifonment,  to  which  it 
Z  2  is 
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is   condemned   for  crimes  committed  in  fbme 
better  Hate  of  exigence. 

To  this  it  is  anfwered. 

i.  That  the  divine  juftice  may  admit,  that  an 
innocent  creature  in  the  firft  ftage  of  its  exigence 
fhould  be  expofed  to  fome  inconveniencies,  if 
they  be  counterbalanced  by  the  advantages  of  its 
ftate,  and  efpecially  by  an  opportunity  of  fecur- 
ing  a  more  perfect  happinefs  hereafter,  which  the 
patrons  of  this  hypothecs  allow  to  be  our  cafe. 

2.  If,  as  the  generality  of  chriftians  believe, 
the  firft  parents  of  our  race  were  in  a  happier 
ftate  of  existence,  and  were  alfo  under  fuch  a 
conflitution,  as  made  them  the  reprcfentatives 
of  their  whole  pofterity ;  and  they  in  that  ftate 
offended  their  maker;  it  is  poffible  that  the  whole 
family  might  fall  under  fome  marks  of  his  dif- 
pleafure,  which  they  would  not  otherwife  have 
been  fubjedted  to ;  and  this  may  perhaps  be  the 
eafieft  way  of  accounting  for  thofe  phenomena 
on  which  the  hypothefes  is  built. 
-  3.  That  divine  juftice  feems  to  require,  that 
if  a  creature  were  punifhed  for  its  own  perfonai 
offence  committed  in  a  former  ftate,  it  fhould 
have  fome  confcioufnefs  of  its  guilt :  our  pre- 
fent  calamities  therefore,  not  being  attended 
with  fuch  confcioufnefs,  cannot  be  a  punifhmcnt 
for  fins  fo  committed. 

SCHOLIUM. 

It  is  a  great  objection  againft  this  hypothefis, 
that  it  is  merely  gratis  diftumy  forafmuch  as  no 
man  can  remember  any  fuch  pre-exiftent  ftate 
as  is  pretended,  or  the  adventures  that  befel  him 
in  it.  Brainerd's  Journal,  p.  221 — 223. 

Plato  anfwers,  that  we  have  not  entirely  forgot- 
ten them,  but  that  all  our  knowledge  is  entirely 
remembrance ;  and  that  without  it  no  knowledge 
could  be  obtained.  But  that  is  evidently  incon- 
clufive,  becaufe  at  this  rate  the  argument  might 

be 
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be  carried  on  ad  infinitum,  and  an  eternal,  immu- 
table, and  fclf-exiftent  being  could  know  no- 
thing.— It  is  much  more  rcafonably  replied,  that 
it  is&the  law  of  our  prefent  ftate  of  being,  that 
we  mould  remember  only  by  the  ailiftance  of  the 
brain,  in  which  it  is  impoflible  that  any  traces 
of  our  former  adventures  mould  be  drawn. 

Plato's  Phad.  §  16 — 18. Burn.  Theory, 

vol.  ii.  /.  iv.  Prdf.  p.  y—^.—Vhtenix, 

vol.  i.  N°.  i.  />.  16—30. Ramfafs 

Princ.  Prop,  xlvii.  vol.  i.  />.  147—  lS&* 

JenL  ofChriftian.  vol.  ii.  p.  243— 

24^. — Travels  of  Cyrus,  vol.  ii.  p.  145 
—152.  %vo9  Ed.  p.  2\%—2t>2.  \2m0.-~ 
More's  Immort.  of  the  Soul,  I.  ii.  c.  xii, 

xiii. Cudzv.  Int.  Syft.  I.  i.  c.  i.  §  31, 

32. — Watts 's  Ruin  and  Recov.  quaft.  ii. 

p.  94—105.  Ed.  2.. Works,  vol.  vi. 

p.  221 — 225. — New  Pratlice  of  Piety, 
*2mo.  p.  41 — 44.— Barrow's  pre-exifi- 

ent  Lapfe  of  human  Souls,  paffim. - 

Price's Differ  tat  ions,  No.  i.  p.  r^9*" 7- 
Lux  Orientalis.  pr<ef.  c.  5,  6,   10.  with 

attnot% Colliber  on  Souls,  Eff.  3d.  paf- 

fm% — Stonehoufe  on  univ.  Refit.  Lett.  x. 
^.  213.—"  No  Pre-exiftence."  By  E.  W. 
paffim. 

HYPOTHESIS    2. 

The  hypothecs  of  the  foul's  exigence  ex  tra- 
duce, is  this.  From  the  obfervations  made  chiefly 
by  Leuwenhoek  of  the  animalcula  exifting  in 
femine  maris,  fome  have  fuppofed,  that  the  hrlt 
elements  of  the  foul  as  well  as  the  body  were  con- 
tained there ;  which  gradually  grow  up  to  fcnie 
with  the  ripening  foetus,  and  to  realon  in  the 
advance  of  life.  Of  the  patrons  of  this  hy ppthe- 
ns,  fome  fuppofe  that  thefe  animalcula  are  .pro- 
duced from  the  food  of  the  immediate  .parent 
others,  that  the  elements  of  them  are  to  be  found 
Z  3  m 
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in  the  body  of  an  infant,  and  that  all  thole  from 
which  all  mankind  have  arifen,  belides  an  im- 
menfdy  greater  multitude  that  have  perifhed, 
were  contained  in  the  body  of  the  firft  man,  each 
generation  being  inclofed  in  the  former,  as  the 
coats  of  an  onion  within  each  other,  or,  as  per- 
haps it  might  be  better  illuftrated,  the  kernel  of 
a  nut.— The  chief  arguments  to  prove  this,  are, 
i.  The  exiftence  of  thefe  animalcula. 

2.  The  abfurdity  of  fuppofing  a  kind  of  equi» 
vocal  generation  in  the  body  of  the  parent. 
Prop.  21.  SchoL  I. 

3.  The  refemblance  between  parents  and  chil- 
dren, which  feems  to  imply  fuch  a  derivation  or 
traduction  of  the  bodyi  which  on  principles  of 
analogy  may  prove  that  of  the  foul. 

SCHOLIUM. 

To  this  it  is  replied, 

1.  That  there  is  fome  reafon  to  doubt  whether 
there  really  be  fuch  animalcula  as  Leuwenboek 
talks  of:  few  but  himfeif  have  ever  been  able  to 
difcover  them  with  his  glafTes,  and  it  is  very 
poflible  the  motion  might  arife  from  fome  fpiri- 
tuous  particles  of  the  fluid,  as  it  was  only  ob- 
ferved  while  the  fluid  was  in  a  degree  of  gentle 
warmth,  but  foon  ceafed,  i.  e.  as  it  feems,  thofe 
particles  evaporated  in  the  heat. 

2-  That  if  it  be  allowed  that  animalcula  are 
really  feen,  it  may  be  queftioned  whether  they 
are  originally  in  the  feed,  or  in  the  water;  fince 
they  mud  be  diluted  with  water,  before  they  can 
be  difcerned. 

3.  That  if  they  be  in  the  feed,  it  may  frill  be 
queftioned  whether  they  be  the  (lamina  of  the 
human  body;  not  only,  as  it  is  doubtful  whether 
they  can  pafs  the  two  teguments  of  the  ova,  but 
alfo  considering  how  unlike  the  animal  growing 
in  an  impregnated  egg,  as  obferved  and  delineated 

by 
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by  Malpbigi,  is  to  that  obferved  in  the  feed  of 
the  cock. 

4.  That  allowing  fuch  animalcula  in  the  feed 
of  every  adult  male,  and  alfo  allowing  them  to 
be  the  flamina  from  whence  the  next  generation 
proceeds,  it  is  groundlefs  to  afiert  that  they  con- 
tain the  ftamina  of  all  future  generations.  It  is 
allowed  indeed,  that  the  exquifite  fmallnefs  of 
thofe  removed  at  the  great  c  It  diilance  from  the 
prefent  is  no  objection  againft  the  poftibility  of 
their  exigence,  fince  omnipotence  could  no 
doubt,  in  the  compafs  of  a  grain  of  fand,  make  a 
fyftem  fimilar  to  our  folar  fyftem  :  but  there  is 
no  necefiity  of  fuppoilng  this  to  be  the  fact  here, 
fince  we  are  fure  that  the  fame  omnipotence  can, 
and  perhaps  does,  by  fome  fettled  law  of  nature  to 
us  unknown,  produce  animal  bodies  from  parti- 
cles of  matter  before  exifting  under  another  form. 
And  it  is  the  more  probable,  as  it  feems  hardly 
confident  with  our  views  of  divine  wifdom,  to 
form  fuch  multitudes  of  animal  bodies  for  cer- 
tain deltruction,  and  to  anfwer  no  imaginable 
purpofe;  for  it  is  evident,  that  not  one  of  many 
millions  of  them  is  ever  born  into  the  world: 
and  if  it  be  true  with  regard  to  meny  it  is  fo  like- 
wife  with  refpect  to  fijloes  and  inJeZts,  where  this 
objection  is  vaftly  greater. 

5.  If  fuch  bodies  were  allowed,  it  would  be 
unreafonable  to  fuppofe  them  all  ende wed  with 
fouls  :  fuch  low  degrees  of  life,  as  in  proportion 
we  muff,  have  had  at  the  diitance  of  many  gene- 
rations, being  hardly  conceivable:  nor  can  we 
imagine,  that  God  would,  for  fo  many  thoufand 
years,  continue  human  minds  in  fo  mean  and 
contemptible  a  ilate  of  exigence. 

6..  This  hypothefis  is  mo  ft  fui  table  to  the  ma^ 
teriality  of  the  foul ;  the  traduction  of  one  Spirit 
from  another  being  inconceivable,  and  but  poorly 
iliuft rated  by  the  iimiie  ufually  brought,  of  light- 
ing one  taper  by  another. 

Z  4-  7-  The 
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7.  The  deftruction  of  a  multitude  of  fouls  to 
every  one  that  grows  up  or  has  life,  is  a  ftili 
itronger  objection  againft  this  doctrine  than  the 
deftruction  of  bodies,  gr.  4.  and  that  thefe  fub- 
fift  in  a  future  ftatc  none  maintain. 

Baker  of  Micro/copes,  e.  xvi.  p.  152 — 167. 

Leuzvenboek  Epift.  vol.  \.  p.  1— 1 2, 

149,  &V. — Nieuwent.  Rel.  Phil.  vol.  i. 

Contempt,  xvi.  §  9,  11,  p.  341 — 344, 

345—348.  p.  305—  3o8>  3i°— 3I3».*> 
another  Edition.— Lux  Orientalis,  c.  iii. 

- Rel.  of  Nat.  p.  88 — 91. Watts 

Phil.  EJf.  N°.  ix.  §  2.  with  Append. 
p.  201—208,  &  p.  307 — 311.— Defi- 
nes's  2d  Serm.  of  Veget.  Pref.— Drake's 
Anat.  vol.  i.  c.  xxiv. — —Baxt.  on  the 

Soul,   vol.  i.    p.   198—- 202. Chamb, 

Dici.  on  the  Word  Generation. 

hypothesis    3. 

The  hypothefis  of  immediate  creation  is,  that 
at  a  certain  time,  generally  fuppofed  between 
conception  and  the  birth,  perhaps  20  weeks 
after  the  former,  but  fome  fay  in  the  birth  itfelf, 
the  foul  is  created  ;  and  from  the  firft  moment 
of  its  exiftence  united  to  the  body. — The  weak- 
nefs  of  the  former  hypothefis,  feems  the  prin- 
cipal ftrength  of  this.  It  is  indeed  objected, 
that  this  fuppofes  God  to  be  always  creating  new 
fouls :  but  it  is  not  eafy  to  fee  the  force  of  that 
objection.  We  are  fu re  he  always  acts;  {Prop. 
32.)  and  acts  with  infinite  eafe;  (Prop.  31.)  nor 
is  continual  new  creation  any  reflection  upon 
him.  What  if  we  fhould  acknowledge,  that  his 
works  may  be  ever  growing,  both  in  number, 
extent,  and  perfection  ?  It  is  difficult  to  fee  how 
it  would  blemifh  either  his  wifdom  or  power. 

Gale's  Court  of  the  Gent,  part  ii.  p.  344— 

346.  §  3.  p.  382—384.  Ed.  2.— — -Lux 

Orientalis,  c.  ii. 

SC  HQ- 
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SCHOLIUM. 

On  the  whole,  it  feems  that  this  laft  hypothefis 
is  rather  the  mod  probable  :  but  it  docs  not  be- 
come us  to  be  confident  in  fo  dark  and  dubious 
a  matter.  Le  Clerc's  Pneum.  part  i.  f.  viii.' 

PROPOSITION    LXXXVL 

It  is  highly  probable,  that  there  are  fome  lect. 
created  fpirits,  which  were  in  the  firft  conftitu-xcvin. 
tion  of  their  nature  fuperior  to  human  fouls.        <s~y^j 

DEMONSTRATION. 

1.  When  we  confider  the  vaft  variety  there  is 
in  the  inanimate,  the  vegetable,  and  the  animal 
creation,  and  how  one  clafs  and  order  of  beings 
rifes  above  another,  almoft  by  imperceptible  de- 
grees, it  feems  highly  probable,  that  we,  who 
are  in  part  allied  to  the  beafts  that  perifh,  and 
who  are  placed  in  fo  imperfect  a  ftate  of  being, 
are  not  the  higheft  order  of  fpirits,  and  the  moll 
glorious  creatures  of  our  almighty  creator;  but 
rather,  that  the  fcale  of  created  beings  rifes 
abundantly  higher. 

Baxter's  Matbo,  vol.  i.  Conf.  v.  p.  248 — 
257,  270 — 290. 

2.  Aftronomcrs  generally  grant,  and  ftrongly 
prove,  that  fome  of  the  planets  are  abundantly 
larger  than  the  earth  :  we  can  hardly  think  they 
were  made  merely  to  afford  us  that  little  light 
and  benefit  we  derive  from  them  ;  it  is  much 
more  probable  that  they  are  habitable  worlds  ; 
efpecially  confidering  what  difcoveries  have  been 
made  of  the  fatellites  of  Saturn  and  Jupiter,  and 
thofe  Varieties  in  the  face  of  our  moon,  that  feem 
like  feas,  land,  and  mountains.  And  it  is  highly 
probable,  that  fome  of  thefe  inhabitants  may  be 
fpirits  fuperior  to  us :  nor  to  mention  the  pofli- 
bility  there  is,  that  the  interftellar  fpaces  may  be 
inhabited;  nor  to  infill  on  JVeWs  conjecture,  that 

there 
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there  may  be  more  planets  than  we  commonly 
reckon  revolving  about  the  fun. 

Swind.  of  Hell,  p.  287.— -King's  O rig.  of 
Evil,  4.  i.  1,  2. 
3.  Mpft  nations  have  believed  the  exigence  of 
Demons,  i.e.  created  fpirits  fuperior  to  human 
fouls :  and  the  accounts  that  have  been  given  of 
their  intercourfe  with  men  might  probably  have 
fome  foundation  in  fact;  though  no  doubt  the 
greater  part  of  them  are  fabulous  *. 
I,  2,  £5?  3.(4.   Valet propofitio.    . 

Spec!,  vol.  vii.   N°.  519. Locke's  Eff. 

I.  ii.  c.  xxiii.  §  13.  /.  iv.  c.  iii.  §.  24,  26. 
/.  iv-  c.  xvi.  §  12. — Wilkins's  World  in 
the  Moon,  Prop,  vii — ix,  xiii. — Mat  bo, 

vol.  ii.  p.  55. Baxt.  Works,  vol.  ii. 

P-    55>    56- Hier.    in  Pyth.    Carm. 

ver.  3,  4.   Vid.  Dacier's  Not.  ibid. . 

Eufeb.  Prep.  Evang.  I.  xv.  c.  xiiii. 

Voltaire's  Mifc.  Of  the  Dottrine  of  the 

Genii. Night  Thoughts,  p.  173,  174, 

Svo.  Ed. 

SCHOLIUM       I. 

If  it  be  objected,  that  perhaps  thofe  beings, 
now  fuperior  to  us,  were  at  firft  on  a  level  with 
•  us,  though  perhaps  fomething  different ;  we  an- 
fwer,  that  the  reafoning  of  the  firft  ftep  lies 
ft  rongly  againll  this.  And  as  for  what  is  objected 
againft  the  third  flep,  (though  it  muil  be  ac- 
knowledged, according  to  Dr.  Syke&*  affertion, 
that  many  of  thofe,  whom  the  heathens  called 
both  good  and  bad  Demons,  were  fuppofed  to 
be  human  fouls ,)  yet  it  is  very  evident  they  had  a 

*  The  various  publications  of  Mr.  Farmer  and  his  antagonifts 
with  regard  to  Demons,  will  be  noticed  hereafter,  in  the 
mean  while,  we  content  ourfelves  with  referring  to  his  general 
prevalence  of  the  «4  Worfhip  of  Human  Spirits,  in  the  ancient 
Heathen  Nations,"  and  to  Mr.  Fell's  "  Idolatry  of  Greece  and 
Rome  diftinguifned  from  that  of  other  Heathen  Nations." 

7  notion 
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notion  of  fome  Demons,  who  were  originally  in 
a  (late  fuperior  to  humanity,  and  never  had  dwelt 
in  human  bodies :  compare  Hi  erodes  and  Eufe- 
bius  quoted  above. 

Inq.  into  Demoniacs,  p.  1—4.         tfwells's 

Anf.  p.  5,  6. Farther  Inq.  p.  2 — 20. 

1 Anfwer  to  it,  p.  8 — 24. Pcgge 

of  Demon,    p.   1 — 35. Jufl.  Mart. 

Opera,  p.   28.    Col.  Ed. — Pope's  Iliad, 

L  xix.  ver.  93.  Not. — Still.  Orig.  I.  iii. 

r.iii.  §  17.  />.  514 — 516.  FoL  Ed.  p. 322. 

Eufeb.  Prep.  I.  viii.  c.  xiv.  p.  387. 

/.  xiii.  c.  x\.  p.  663. Gale's  Court 

Gent.  1.  ii.  c.  viii.  §  11,   12.  p.  186 — 
188,^337.  196-^-198.  375. 

SCHOLIUM      2. 

However  it  may  be  granted,  that  the  perfec- 
tion and  happinefs  of  thofe  fpirits  are  growing 
and  increafing,  as  (if  we  fuppofe  them  not  fub- 
ject  to  forgetfulnefs,  which  the  extraordinary  me- 
mory of  fome  men  makes  probable)  it  is  certain 
their  flock  of  knowledge  muft  always  be;  with 
the  increafe  of  which  much 'pleafure  is  con- 
nected. 

Locke's  Eff.  I  ii.  c.  x.  §  9. Watts* s 

Imp.  of  the  Mind,  p.  253 — 254. 

scholium    3 . 

Neverthelefs  it  muft  be  acknowledged,  that 
whatever  their  perfection  be,  or  can  be  at  any 
imaginable  mo  ft  diftant  fpace  of  time,  with  any 
imaginable  degree  of  continued  improvement, 
they  will  (till  continue  inferior  to  the  divine 
being  in  knowledge  and  in  power,  and  will  ftili 
be  equally  dependent  on  him  for  their  exiftence 
and  every  degree  of  their  happinefs;  in  which 
refpect  the  nobleft  and  meaneft  of  his  creatures 
are  on  a  level,  and  fo  are  to  him  as  nothing. 

And 
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And  this,  by  the  way,  is  a  ftrong  argument  for 
the  infinity  of  the  divine  being, 

scholium    4. 

Let  it  be  obferved,  that  the  propofition  is  to 
be  taken  only  in  a  general  fenfe  ;  for  we  have  not 
any  affurance  by  the  light  of  nature,  that  no  hu- 
man foul  ihall  ever  arrive  in  its  improvement  to 
an  equality  with  the  mod  excellent  of  thofe  fu- 
perior  fpirits  :  on  the  other  hand,  that  there  are 
fome  fpirits  now  fuperior  to  what  thofe  of  men 
are  in  this  embodied  Hate,  is  in  effect  no  other 
than  a  corollary  from  Prop.  8  2 . 

Republic  of  Letter i y  vol.  vi,  p.  282—234. 

PROPOSITION    LXXXVII. 

lect.       More  fully  to  prove  that  it  is  the  interefl  of 
xcix.   every  man  to  cultivate  virtue  through  the  whole 
\^r\^^j  courfe  of  his  life,  and  in  every  particular  action. 
Vid.  Prop.  44.  Cor.  2. 

DEMONSTRATION. 

Ax.  15,  Cor.  Schol.  i.|i.  There  is  a  fecret  and 
immediate  pleafure  attending  virtuous  actions, 
efpecially  thofe  of  a  benevolent  kind,  or  thofe 
in  which  there  is  any  remarkable  degree  of  gra- 
titude and  piety  towards  God  ;  which  pleafure  is 
of  a  very  fublimeand  delightful  kind,  vaftly  pre- 
ferable to  any  fenfual  gratification  ;  as  thofe  who 
have  tried  both  experimentally  know  :  and  pious 
philofophcrs  will  acknowledge  that  the  imme- 
diate pleafures  of  virtue  are  fuperior  to  thofe  of 
fcience. 

2.  In  reflecting  upon  all  virtuous  actions,  and 
particularly  thofe  which  are  attended  with  the 
greater!:  difficulty,  there  is  a  high  fatisfa&ion  of 
mind. 

3.  Human  nature  and  life  are  fo  conftituted, 
that  generally  fpeaking  health,  reputation,  and 
interefl:  in  the  world,  and  in  a  moderate  degree 

the 
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the  pofTefiions  of  it,  may  be  moft  effectually 
fecured  by  a  virtuous  courfe  :  at  leait  it  is  feldom 
or  never  injurious  to  any  of  thefe. 

4.  A  good  man  has  or  may  have  a  fource  of 
happinefs  diftindt  from  all  thefe,  in  the  prefent 
views  of  the  favour  of  God,  a  confidence  in  his 
care,  and  the  profpecl  of  a  future  ftate  of  happi- 
nefs after  death,  by  which  he  may  be  delightfully 
fupported  under  thofe  calamities  which  arc  com- 
mon to  all ;  fo  that  the  painful  fenfc  of  them  may 
fometimes  be  fwallowed  up  in  vaftly  fuperior 
pleafure. 

5-  On  the  contrary  to  all  this,  a  wicked  man 
often  finds  a  great  deal  of  uneafinefs  in  his  vici- 
ous affections  and  actions,  efpecially  in  his  re- 
flections upon  them  :  he  often  brings  upon  him- 
felf  difeafes,  infamy,  poverty,  and  various  kinds 
of  diftrefs  in  life,  greatly  aggravated  by  the  ap- 
prehenfions  of  the  divine  difpleafure,  and  the 
fears  of  future  evil  to  arife  from  it,  in  this  life 
and  in  the  next. 

1,  5-|6.  If  we  confider  only  the  prefent  life,  it 
appears  that  virtue  does  ordinarily  on  the  whole 
tend  to  promote  its  happinefs. 

Prop.  82.(7.  Though  it  be  granted  that  in 
fome  extraordinary  cafes,  it  may  be  othervvife 
than  has  been  reprefented  in  the  former  Heps, 
(Vid.  Prop.  82.  Scbol.  1.)  yet  the  future  ftate  will 
abundantly  overbalance  all  the  advantages,  which 
there  may  in  any  imaginable  circumstances  be  on 
the  fide  of  vice ;  even  where  the  moft  gloomy 
fears  have  clouded  the  virtuous  mind  on  the  one 
hand,  or  on  the  other  the  vaineft  hopes  have 
been  entertained  by  the  bad  man,  his  confeience 
ever  fo  much  deadened  and  perverted,  or  where 
his  courfe  of  profperity  in  life  has  been  ever  fo 
great. 

6,  7-|8.  It  is  on  the  whole  the  intereft  of  every 

man  to  cultivate  virtue  in  every  action.    Q  E.  D. 

WiJhdtPs  Ref.  Serm.  p.  15—29. — Hutch. 

'       on  the  Paff.  c.  \.—JVilk.  Nat.  Re  I.  I.  ii. 

c.  \. 
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c.\ — viii. Gaft.  Nat.  ReL  p.  129— 

136,  &  p.  178— 181.— Puff,   de  Jure, 

/.  ii.   c.  iii.  §  14,  15. Shaftejb.  Inq. 

after  Virtue,  part  ii.  pa]f.— Self -Love 
and  Virtue  reconciled  by  Relig.— Pope's 
Eff.  Ep.  iv.  pr<ef.  ver.  309 — 360.—- 
Balg.  Serin,  vol.  i.  TV0,  iii. — Sermons  at 
Boyle's  Lett  lire  on  the  Certainty  and  Ne- 
cej/ity  of  Religion.— Night-Thoughts, 
vol.  ii.  p.  95 — 125.  N°.  viii. — Beattie's 
Elements  of  moral  Science,  vol.  ii.  p*  8 
—41. 

COROLLARY      I * 

It  mud  be  the  intereft  of  every  one  to  profecute 
and  cultivate  the  proper  means  of  virtue. 

COROLLARY      2. 

It  muft  be  the  intereft  of  every  perfon  heartily 
to  repent  of  every  inftance  in  which  he  has  acted 
contrary  to  virtue.     Vid.  Prop.  81.  Cor.  4. 

SCHOLIU  M. 

Some  have  argued  the  necefTary  connection 
between  virtue  and  happinefs  from  this  consi- 
deration, that  the  divine  being  who  is  perfectly 
virtuous  is  perfectly  happy  ;  fo  that  in  propor- 
tion to  the  degree  in  which  any  inferior  being 
refembles  him  in  virtue,  he  mu it  alfo  refemble 
him  in  happinefs.  But  fo  far  as  this  argument 
is  diftincl:  from  that  ftated  in  the  preceding  de- 
^  rnonftration,  it  is  inconclufive  :  for  if  it  would 

prove  any  thing,  it  muft  be,,  that  every  virtuous 
man  is  in  every  moment  of  his  exiftence  happier 
than  any  vicious  man  is,  or  can  be,  which  feems 
evidently  contrary  to  fact:. 

Clergyman's  Lett,  to  Dr.  Clarke,  paff. 
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PROPOSITION     LXXXVIII. 

It  is  on  the  whole  for  the  benefit  of  focictics  lect. 
to  cultivate  virtue.  c- 

DEMONSTRATION.  V"V^> 

Prop.  87-|r.  It  tends  to  promote  the  happinefs 
of  every  individual  member,  and  therefore  by 
confequence  of  the  whole. 

Prop.  51.  Scho!.\i.  Virtue  teaches  each  to  con- 
fult  the  good  of  all,  and  to  be  willing  to  refign 
any  private  intereft  of  his  own  to  the  intereft  of 
the  fociety,  when  it  comes  in  competition  with  it ; 
fo  constituting  each  man  in  his  fphere  the  guar- 
dian of  the  public  happinefs. 

Prop.  80,  81. |j.  Virtue  mud:  ordinarily  tend  to 
bring  down  the  favour  and  blefling  of  God  upon 
focieties,  to  which  they  rriuft  owe  their  furcft 
foundation  and  bed  profperity :  and  his  inter- 
pofition  may  the  more  reafonably  be  expected, 
iince  focieties,  as  fuch,  have  no  exigence  in  a. 
future  ftate.  1,  2,  3. [4.  Valet  propojitio. 

Clarke's  Serm.  vol.  vi.   AT°.  xiv.  p,  207 — 

210.    tlmo  Ed. — Works,  vol.  i.  p.  626, 

627. — Butler's  Anal,  part  i.  article  5. 

c.  iii.  p.  85 — 96.  Ed.  2.   Svo. 

SCHOLIUM. 

To  this  Mandeville  has  objected,  that  privnte 
vices  are  often  oublic  benefits ;  and  that  an  uni- 
verfal  reformation  would  neceflarily  produce  the 
ruin  of  multitudes  of  perfons  and  families,  who 
fubfift  upon  the  public  luxury  and  debauchery: 
but  it  may  be  replied, 

1.  That  though  fome  good  may  arife  to  parti- 
cular perfons  from  the  vices  of  others,  it  docs. 
hot  thence  follow,  that  greater  might  not  arife  to 
the  whole  from  common  virtues. 

2..  That  virtue  would  allow  the  free  life  of 
many  things,  not  abfolutcly  necellary  to  the  fup- 

pcit 
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port  of  life,  yet  tending  to  make  it  more  agree- 
able, as  wine,  tea,  &c* 

3.  That  public  temperance  and  reformation 
would  prevent  the  ruin  of  multitudes  of  perfons 
and  families,  which  is  often  aggravated  by  for- 
mer fplendor,  and  the  confcioulhefs  of  thofe  ex- 
travagancies by  which  they  have  been  reduced, 
as  well  as  by  the  additional  infamy  attending 
poverty  when  occafioned  by  fuch  means. 

4.  That  during  the  time  that  the  profperity 
of  families  continues,  we  fhall  judge  very  wrong, 
if  we  eftimate  their  happinefs  by  their  external 
circumftarices,  without  allowing  for  the  inward 
temper  of  their  minds,  the  happinefs  of  which 
virtue  would  always  promote,  and  thereby  be  a 
noble  equivalent  for  rendering  them  fomething 
lefs  opulent  and  magnificent. 

5.  That  the  community  would  be  better  de- 
fended from  foreign  and  domeftic  enemies  by 
poorer  citizens,  that  were  temperate,  generous 
and  courageous,  than  by  the  effeminate,  de- 
bauched and  mercenary ;  befides  all  that  extra- 
ordinary protection,  which  an  univerfally  vir- 
tuous people  might  juflly  promife  iifelf  from 
divine  providence. 

6.  If  the  hiftory  of  the  moft  celebrated  antient 
or  modern  dates  and  kingdoms  be  examined,  it 
will  be  found  they  have  rifen  by  virtue,  and  fallen 
by  vice,  agreeably  to  our  argument  in  the  pro- 
position above,  and  contrary  to  thofe  principles 
which  we  here  oppofe.  See,  (befides  Perfian 
Letters  referred  to  Prop.  51.  gr.  4.) 

Fable  of  the  Bees y  paff. — Warb.  Div.  Leg. 

l.\.  §6.  vol.  i.  p.  76 — 84. Innes  of 

Virtue,  p.  99,  &c. Brown's  Eff.  on 

the  Characl.  N°.  ii.  §  5.  p.  146 — 158. 

Law's  Theory,  p.  235 — 239. — — 

Pinto's  EJfay  on  Luxury,  pajjim. 

PRO- 
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PROPOSITION     LXXXIX. 

To  take  a  furvey  of  the  ftate  of  virtue  in  the 
world. 

SOLUTION. 

i.  A  great  part  of  the  world  is  over- run  with 
pagan  idolatry  and  fuperftition  j  many  of  their 
rites  are  impious,  obfcene  or  cruel ;  and  as  new 
countries  are  difcovered,  new  fcenes  of  wicked  - 
nefs  are  difcovered  with  them  :  and  it  is  by  the 
way  obfervable,  that  feveral  of  thofe  writers 
which  fpeak  moft  favourably  of  the  morals  of 
newly  difcovered  countries,  have  in  other  refpects 
molt  of  the  air  .of  a.  romance. 

2.  Though  it  is  to  be  acknowledged,  that  the 
religious  inuitutions  of  Cbriftians,  Mahomet  mis 
and  Jezvs  contain  many  excellent  leMbns  of  mo- 
rality in  all  its  branches;  yet  it  evidently  appears, 
that  under  all  thefe  profeflions,  the  greateit  part 
of  mankind  are  ftrangers  to  real  virtue. 

3.  Thofe  who  cultivate  it  with  the  greater! 
care  are  in  many  refpedts  defective,  and  far  from 
that  perfection  which  they  themfelvcs  defire. 

DEMONSTRATION. 

The  proof  of  all  this  is  too  evident  from  all 
the  opportunities  we  have  of  knowing  the  moral 
characters  of  our- fellow-creatures,  by  reading, 
travelling,  or  obfervation  at  home. 

Watts' s  Ruin  and  Recov.    qusft.  i.    §  5. 

p.  32 — 41. Barrow  on  the  State  of 

Fre-exiftence>  c.  vi.  Ed.  2  *. 

*  Great  additional  light  has  been  thrown  upon  the  hiftory 
of  the  ftate  of  knowledge  and  virtue  amongft  mankind,  in  con- 
fequence  of  the  vail  number  of  voyages  and  travels,  to  and 
through  every  part  of  the  world,  which  have  been  made  and 
publifhed  within  the  courfe  of  the  laft  thirty  years. 

Vol.  I.  A  a  scuo- 
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SCHOLIUM. 

That  the  ftate  of  things  in  former  ages,  even 
amongft  the  moft  polite,  learned,  and  celebrated 
nations  of  antiquity,  was  generally  much  the 
fame,  appears  from  all  the  ftrain  of  ancient  au- 
thors ;  and  farther  from  the  known  lewdnefs  and 
cruelty  of  many  of  their  religious  rites,  the  cuf- 
tom  of  exposing  children,  and  the  public  fpec- 
tacles,  befides  many  other  things  iiluftrated  in 

Jenk.  of  Chrift.  vol.  i.  p.  353 — 364. 

St.  Real,  vol.  i. England* s  Morals  of 

the  Ancients,  c.  ult. Leland  on  Reve- 
lation, vol.  i.  particularly  c.  i.  1 8 — 20. 

vol.  ii.  part  ii.  c.  iii.  &c. Law  on  ther 

theory  of  Religion,  part  ii.  p.  1 16— 1 24. 

COROLLARY      I. 

There  is  great  reafon  for  adoring  the  divine 
patience,  that  the  earth  is  Hill  preferved,  and 
made  the  feat  of  fo  much  pleafure,  considering 
the  exact  and  circumftantial  manner  in  which 
God  knows  all  crimes,  and  the  almighty  power 
with  which  he  is  always  armed  to  punifh  them. 

COROLLARY      2. 

Thofe  who  are  themfelves  truly  virtuous  have 
great  reafon  to  exert  themfelves  to  the  utmoft, 
to  (tern  the  torrent  of  vice,  and  to  fupport  the 
interefts  of  virtue,  which  humanly  fpeakfng  are 
fo  weak. 

COROLLARY      3. 

There  feems  a  great  deal  of  reafon  to  fufpecl, 
•hat  mankind  is  degenerated  from  fome  better 
ftate,  in  which  it  may  be  fuppofed  the  race  firft 
came  out  of  the  hands  of  ib  holy  and  good  a 
being  as  the  bleiicd  God  is:  and  accordingly,  we 
may  obferve  among  fome  ancient  as  well  as  mo  = 
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dern  nations  remarkable  traditions  on  that  head, 
which  will  be  more  fully  cor.fidered  hereafter. 

Howe,  vol.  up,  150,  r  5 1 . — ^ — Living  Tern* 
pie,  part  ii.  c.  iv.  §  7. Cyrus's  Tra 

part  ii.  Ap.  p.  93 — 99. 

COROLLARY      4. 

Some  farther  difcoveries  from  the  Divine  Being 
feem  very  dcfirable,  to  lead  us  into  the  paths  of 
more  perfect  virtue  and  happinefs:  but  the  fuller 
difcuilion  of  this  will  be  the  bufinefs  of  the  next 
part  of  this  work  *. 

*  Though  many  of  the  books  hereafter  mentioned  have 
already  been  referred  to  in  different  places,  it  may  not  be  amifs, 
at  this  clofe  of  the  lectures  on  the  feveral  branches  of  moral  phi- 
lofophy,  to  make  a  general  reference  to  fome  works  which  it 
will  be  proper  for  a  ltudent  to  become  acquainted  with,  as  far 
as  may  be,  in  the  courfe  of  his  academical  education,  and  ftill 
more  in  his  future  enquiries.  The  more  diligently  he  applies 
to  the  beft  fources  of  information,  the  more  will  his  mind  be 
enriched  and  ftrengthened,  and  his  views  of  things  become  ac- 
curate and  juft.  It  is  not  of  fmall  importance  to  be  mafter  of 
what  the  antients  have  written  on  ethical  fubjefts;  in  which 
view  Ariftotle,  Plato,  Xenophon,  Cebes,  Cicero,  Seneca,  Epic- 
tetus,  Marcus  Antoninus,  and  Plutarch  will  deferve  to  be  clofely 
ftudied.  The  great  body  of  Englifh  fermons  will  furnifh  a  vaft 
fund  of  information  concerning  almolt.  every  moral  queftion, 
and  every  part  of  human  conduct.  Among  foreign  authors, 
it  may  be  fufficient  here  to  mention  Grotius,  Puffendorf,  Bar- 
beyrac,  Burlamaqui,  and  Vattel.  The  Englifh  writers  which 
occur  immediarely  to  recollection,  are  as  follows :  Bilhop  Wil- 
kins  of  the  Principles  and  Duties  of  Natural  Religion,  Dr. 
Henry  More's  Enchiridion,  Bp.  Cumberland  on  the  Laws  of 
Nature,  Shaftefbury's  Chara&eriftics,  Wollaiton's  Religion  of 
Nature  delineated,  Hartley's  Obfervations  on  Man,  Hutche- 
fon's  Compendium,  and  his  Syllem  of  moral  Philofophy,  Fetti- 
place  Bellers's  Delineation  of  univerfal  Law,  Grove's  moral 
Philofophy,  Fofter's  Difcourfes  on  natural  Religion  and  focial 
Virtue,  Fordyce's  Treatife  of  moral  Philofophy,  Nelfon  on 
Virtue  and  Happinefs,  Hume's  Principles  of  Morals,  Lord 
Kaims's  Principles  of  Morality,  Tucker's  Light  of  Nature  pur- 
fued,  Prieltley's  Inftitutes  of  natural  Religion,  Harris's  Dia- 
logue on  Happinefs,  Adam  Smith's  Theory  of  moral  Senti- 
ments, Dr.  Price  on  Morals,  Bruce 's  Elements  of  the  Science 
of  Ethics,  Paiey's  Principles  of  moral  and  political  Philofophy, 
Gifborne's  Principles  of  moral  Philofophy  inveftigated,  Beattie's 
Elements  of  moral  Science,  and  Dr.  Fergufon's  Principles  ot 
moral  and  political  Science. 

A  a  2  PART 
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PART     V. 

Of  the  Reafon  to  expecl  and  de fire  a  Revelation  : 
and  the  internal  and  external  Evidence  with 
which  we  may  fuppofe  it  fhould  be  attended. 


DEFINITION     LXVL 

lect.  npHEOLOGY  or  divinity  is  that  branch  of 
ci.  JL  Pneumatology>  which  relates  in  general  to 
the  knowledge  of  God>  but  efpecially  to  thofe  ex- 
traordinary difcoveries  which  he  is  fuppofed  to 
have  made  of  himfelf  to  mankind;  and  conflders 
the  probability,  the  certainty,  and  the  contents 
of  them. 

scholiu  M. 

Forafmuch  as  miracles  are  generally  urged  in 
proof  of  fuch  extraordinary  difcoveries,  it  feems 
proper  here  to  enquire  into  the  nature,  ufe  and 
importance  of  them. 

DEFINITION     LXVII. 

When  fuch  effects  are  produced,  as  (ceteris 
paribus)  are  ufually  produced,  God  is  faid  to 
operate  according  to  the  common  courfe  of  nature : 
but  when  fuch  effects  are  produced,  as  are  (c<et. 
par.)  contrary  to y  or  different  from  that  common 
courfe,  they  are  faid  to  be  miraculous. 

Cony  be  are  on  Mir.  p.  6 — 12. Fleetw. 

on  Mir.  p.  2 — 5.  8vo  Ed.  p.  22,  23. 

Clark?  at  Boyle's  Left.  p.  374 — 376.  -  ■ 
Clarke  and  Leibnitz,  ^.89.  §  17.  p.  1 13. 
§  43—  46-  />.  149. 

COROt- 
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COROLLARY     I. 

Nothing  can  be  known  to  be  miraculous,  till 
the  courfe  of  nature  has  been  obferved. 

COROLLARY     2. 

If  two  oppofite  effects  {cat.  par.)  were  to  be 
alternately  produced,  neither  of  them  would  be 
properly  miraculous;  but  the  alternate  fucceflion 
of  both  would  make  up  the  courfe  of  nature:  v.g* 
if  the  fun  were  to  arife  one  morning  in  the  eaft, 
and  the  next  in  the  weft. 

COROLLARY     3. 

When  the  courfe  of  nature  can  be  but  imper- 
fectly known,  in  particular  in  (lances  we  may  be 
incapable  of  pronouncing  in  many  refpects  con- 
cerning certain  remarkable  events,  whether  they 
be  or  be  not  miraculous. 

C  O  R  O  L  L  A  R  Y      4. 

A  miracle  contains  no  greater  exercife  of  divine 
power,  than  an  operation  according  to  the  courfe 
of  nature.  Clarke  at  Boyle's  Left.  p.  37 1,  372. 

COROLLARY      5. 

Miracles  are  poftible  in  general,  {Cor.  4,)  and 
poflible  in  any  given  inftance,  when  the  wifdom 
of  God  does  not  require  that  the  courfe  of  nature 
fhould  be  preferved ;  which  it  is  impoffible  for 
us  to  know  that  it  always  does. 

It  has  indeed  been  afferted,  that  it  is  mod 
honourable  to  God  to  fuppofe  that  he  at  fir  ft 
lays  down  the  heft  poflible  laws,  from  which 
therefore  it  would  be  a  defect  of  wifdom  to  de- 
viate. But  it  may  be  anfwered,  that  at  lead  for 
any  thing  we  know,  the  beft  poflible  fcheme  may 
be  that,  in  which  there  fhall  be  fome  deviation 
from  the  ftated  rules,  provided  always  that  thofe 
flated  laws  be  generally  fo  far  obferved,  as  that 
men  may  know  what  it  is  their  duty  to  do,  and 
A  a  3  what 
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what  confequences  are  generally  to  be  expected 
from  their  actions,   which  is  apparently  the  cafe. 

Clarke  at  Boyle's  Left.  p.  376,  377. — \$4 
Conybeare's  Serm.  on  Mir.  p.  12 — 17. 

Butler's  Anal,   part  ii.    c.  ii. 
Mac  knight' 5  Truth  of  the  Go/pel  Hiftory, 
c.  iv.  §  2. — Campbell  on  Miracles  againft 

Hume,  part  i. Price's  Di/fertatiens, 

N°.  iv.  paffim. Douglas's  Criterion. 

'  Hartley  on  Man,  vol.  ii.  prop.  28. 
Adams  on  Miracles, part  \%—Hume's 
Effays,  N°.  x.  part  i. 

PROPOSITION     XC. 

To  confider  fome  other  definitions  which  cele- 
brated writers  have  given  of  miracles. 

SOLU  TION. 

1.  Mr.  Locke  defines  a  miracle  to  be  "  a  fen- 
"  fible  operation,  which  being  above  the  com- 
<c  prehenfion  of  the  fpectator,  is  in  his  opinion 
tf  contrary  to  the  courfe  of  nature,  and  taken  by 
"  him  to  be  divine." 

Locke's  Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  270.  FoL  Ed. 

But  on  this  account  of  the  matter,  every  jug- 
gling trick,  which  I  cannot  underftand,  will 
while  my  ignorance  continues,  be  a  miracle  to 
me.  In  anfvver  to  this,  Locke  urges,  that  if  this 
definition  be  not  taken,  we  can  never  know  what 
a  miracle  is ;  becaufe  no  man  is  acquainted  with 
the  whole  courfe  of  nature.  But  though  we  ac- 
knowledge that  great  part  of  it  is  unknown,  yet 
fo  much  may  be  known,  as  that  fome  inflances 
may  plainly  appear  to  be  above  it :  v.  g.  reco- 
vering the  fight  of  the  blind,  or  the  life  of  the 
dead  by  a  word  fpeaking,  or  multiplying  bread, 
fo  that  one  loaf  mould  ferve  a  thoufand  men, 
and  more  be  left  at  laff.  than  there  was  at  firft. — 
Befides  this,  the  extraordinary  works  apprehended 

to 
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to  be  done  by  evil  agents,  would  not  be  miracles 
on  this  definition. 

Locke's    Poft.    Pieces,    p.  217 — 220. 

Chandler  of  Mir.  p.  9 — 11. 

2.  Many  others  define  a  miracle  to  be  fC  an 
"  extraordinary  operation,  above  the  power  of 
"  all  created  beings,  and  performable  by  God 
"  alone." 

But  this  definition  either  goes  on  the  falfe  fup- 
pofition,  of  fuch  a  proper  agency  in  the  creature, 
as  is  inconfiftent  with  Prop.  32.  or  elfe  fuppofes, 
contrary  to  fact,  that  we  know  the  utmoft  limits 
of  the  power  of  created  agents,  allowing  that 
to  be  called  their  power,  which  is  ufually  com- 
municated to  them. 

Limb.  Theol.  1.  i.  c.  ii.  §  17. Chand.  on 

Mir.  p.  11 — 13. Clarke  at  Beyle's 

Left.  p.  372— 374. 

3.  Dr.  Chandler  fays,  <f  a  miracle  is  an  action 
cr  done,  or  an  operation  vifibly  performed  by 
cc  any  being,  which  is  really  and  truly  above  the 
<(  reach,  natural  power  and  capacity  of  that 
"  being  who  does  it  of  himfelf  and  without  the 
<c  ailiftance  of  fome  fuperior  agent  to  perform." 

This  definition  feems  liable  to  the  following 
objections. 

1.  It  fuppofes  created  beings  capable  of  doing 
fomething  of  themfelves,  and  without  the  affiiU 
ance  of  any  fuperior  agent,  contrary  to  Prop.  32. 

2.  It  makes  It  impoffible  for  God  to  perform 
a  miracle,  without  the  interpofition  of  fome 
creature. 

3.  It  fuppofes  that  it  would  be  no  miracle  for 
God  to  fend  an  angel  to  relieve  a  fiarving  man,  to 
open  the  prifon-doors,  or  even  to  roll  back  the 
fun  in  his  courfe,  fuppofmg  I  know  the  angel  fo 
employed  to  be  ordinarily  capable  of  producing 
fuch  an  effect;  whereas  in  truth  here  would  be 
a  miracle,  in  fufferingan  angel  in  fuch  a  manner 

A  a  4  to 
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to  a£t  out  of  his  ufualfphere,  though  not  beyond 
his  common  fcrength. 

Chand.  of  Mir.  p.  13 — 19. 

Dr.  Hut  chef  on9  s  definition,  <(  that  it  is  a  work 
cf  far  exceeding  human  power,  yet  performed 
<c  by  the  command  or  upon  the  volition  of  a 
*  man/'  nearly  coincides  with  this  of  Dr.  Chand^ 
lev's,  and  is  equally  liable  to  the  2d  and  3d  ob- 
jection. 

Hut  chef  Metapb.  Synopf  p.   89.  p.  222, 
223.  id  Ed. 

4.  Dr.  Clarke's  definition  of  what  he  calls  a 
theological  miracle,  includes  feveral  particulars 
in  it,  which  may  more  properly  be  examined 
hereafter.  Clarke  at  Boyle's  Left.  p.  382,  383, 

According  to  Dr.  Sykes,  fC  a  miracle  is  a  de- 
t(  ligned  efFcct,  fenfible,  unufual  in  itfelf,  beyond 
ff  the  art  and  power  of  man  to  do  :"  and  he  ex- 
prefsly  declares  againft  defining  it,  an  event  con* 
trary  to  the  courfe  of  nature.  But  to  this  it  may 
be  objected, 

1.  That  if  he  does  not  by  the  word  unufual, 
mean  as  much  as  beyond  the  courfe  of  nature,  its 
being  unufual  is  of  no  importance  at  all  to  prove 
any  thing  miraculous,  as  in  the  inftance  of  the 
firfr.  parhelion 

2.  If  by  fenfible  be  meant  fomething  made 
known  in  confequence  of  a  fenfation  excited  by 
external  objects,  diftingui  fried  from  the  inward 
perception  of  imprerTions  upon  our  minds,  it  is 
no  way  effential  to  conftituting  a  miracle. 

3.  That  the  expretfion  of  defigned  is  either 
fuperfluous  or  improper;  fince  considering  it  as 
the  work  of  God,  every  thing  is  deiigned  j  and 
if  it  might  happen  without  human  ctefign,  it 
might  ftill  be  miraculous  ;  as  if  health  ihculd 
unexpectedly  be  rcftored,  while  another  perfon 
was  praying  for  it.  Sykes  of  Mirac.  p.  1 6 — 2  8. 

6.  Dr.   Chapman  defines  it,  "  an  unufual  and 
'  fenfible  event,  mofl   evidently  either  in  the 

<{  nature 
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c<  nature  or  manner  of  ir,  above  the  power  of  all 
<c  natural  material  caufes,  and  the  art  of  man  to 
cc  produce." — To  this  it  may  be  objected, 

1.  Againft  the  words  Jenjible  and  unnjudly  as 
in  the  laft  ftep,  N°.  i,  ii. 

2.  That  an  event  may  really  be  a  true  miracle, 
though  it  is  not  mofi  evidently  fo. 

3.  That  it  feems  to  intimate  a  diftinction  be- 
tween natural  and  fupernatural  material  caufes ; 
not  to  urge  that  a  material  caufe  can  only  be  a 
paflive  power,  nor  to  inflfl:  upon  it,  that  it  may 
be  quetiioned,  whether  dreams  be  not  miracles 
upon  this  fuppofition  :  fo  that  here  as  well  as  in 
other  inftances,  what  is  fuperadded  to  our  defi- 
nition appears  to  be  an  incumbrance  rather  than 
an  advantage. 

Chapman's  Euf.  vol  i.  p.  72—76*. 

DEFINITION     LXVII. 
A  divine  revelation  is  a  difcovery  of  fome  lect. 
proportion  to  the  mind,  which  came  in  not  by     cu. 
the  ufual  exercife  of  its  faculties,  but  by  fomev^v^O 
miraculous  divine  interposition  and  attestation, 
either  mediate  or  immediate. 

SCHOLIUM. 

'We  fhall  endeavour  in  the  following  propor- 
tions to  prove,  that  a  revelation  is  poiTible, 
(Prop.  91.)  that  it  is  defirable,  (Prop.  92.)  and 
that  there  is  fome  reafon  to  hope  that  God  will 
grant  it,  (Prop.  93. )  and  then  fhall  more  parti- 
cularly examine  with  what  kind  of  internal  and 
external  evidence,  we  may  reafonably  fuppofe 
that  it  mould  be  attended. 

*  The  queftion  concerning  the  nature  of  miracles  is  treated 
of  with  great  ability  in  Mr.  Farmer's  preliminary  Confidera- 
fions,  in  his  t(  Differration  on  Miracles,"  p.  1 — 51.  The 
defign  of  the  whole  work  is  to  prove  that  miracles  are  never 
effeSed  without  a  divine  intcrpciuion. 

PROP6- 
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PROPOSITION     XCI. 

A  divine  revelation  is  a  poffible  thing. 

DEMONSTRATION. 

I.  God  may,  for  any  thing  we  can  certainly 
tell,  think  proper  to  make  fome  difcovery  to  his 
creatures  of  what  they  did  not  before  know,  or 
what  by  the  ufe  of  their  faculties  they  could  not 
find  out. 

Prop.  31.(2.  Since  God  is  almighty,  we  may 
aflure  ourfelves,  that  he  who  has  given  us  a 
power  of  communicating  our  ideas  to  each  other, 
cannot  be  at  a  lofs  for  fome  proper  method  to 
make  it  apparent  to  his  creatures,  that  it  is  he 
who  fpeaks  to  them. 

3.  The  pretences  that  have  from  time  to  time 
been  made  to  divine  revelation,  and  the  ready 
reception  they  have  many  of  them  met  with, 
plainly  fhew,  that  the  greater  part  of  mankind 
have  thought  it  not  impofiible. 

1,  2,  &  3.J4.  A  divine  revelation  is  at  kail  a 
poffible  thing.     i£.  E.  D. 

Tillotf.  vol.  iii.  p.  441,  44.2.- — Conybeare 
on  the  Credib.  of  Rev.  p.  17. —  Leland's 
Advant.  of  Rev.  vol.  i.  p.  17—27.-— 
Farmer  on  Miracle  s%  c.  i.  §  2.  p.  24. 

SC  HOLIU M. 

It  would  be  moft  abfurd  to  objecl,  that  God's 
goodnefs  will  oblige  him  to  give  his  creatures  by 
their  natural  faculties  the  knowledge  of  all  that 
it  is  neceffary  for  them  to  knowT,  and  that  his 
wifdom  will  prevent  his  miraculous  interpofi- 
tion  to  difcover  unneceffary  things ;  for  both 
thefe  propoiitions  univerfally  taken  are  falfe. 
For  lince  it  is  as  eafy  for  God  to  communicate 
knowledge  to  us  by  revelation,  as  by  the  ufe  of 
our  natural  faculties,  we  cannot  fay  univerfally, 
that  he  mud  make  man  in  fuch  circumftances  as 
that  no  revelation  fhould  be  necefiary  ;    much 

lefs, 
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lefs,  that  he  can  never  fuffer  him  to  fall  into  fuch 
circumftances.  On  the  contrary,  on  the  nrft 
formation  of  mankind,  (when  that  experience, 
which  now  inftructs  us  in  fo  many  things  of  the 
greater!  importance,  could  not  poflibly  be  our 
guide)  it  feems  that  fome  revelation  was  necef- 
fary  with  relation  to  his  food  ;  for  furely,  unlefs 
human  nature  were  then  vaftiy  different  from 
what  it  is  now,  appetite  would  have  been  but  a 
very  uncertain  and  dangerous  rule  :  and  it  is  cer- 
tain, that  the  giving  necefTary  intimations  by 
revelation  rather  than  by  reafon,  would  in  fome 
views  be  an  additional  favour ;  as  it  would  fo 
much  the  more  fenfibly  iiluftrate  God's  care  of 
his  creatures  and  inflection  over  them ;  which, 
though  it  might  be  folidly  reafoned  out  on  prin- 
ciples laid  down  above,  might  become  more  ob- 
vious in  this  cafe,  at  leaf!  to  weaker  minds. 
Nor  is  it  on  the  other  hand  true,  that  God  be- 
llows on  his  creatures  nothing  that  is  unnece£» 
fary  :  if  by  unnecejjary  be  meant,  what  in  the 
prefent  connection  it  mud  mean,  only  fome- 
thing  without  which  they  might  have  enjoyed 
fome  confiderable  degree  of  happinefs,  fufheient 
to  overbalance  the  evils  to  which  they  are  expof- 
ed  :  nothing  is  more  evident  than  the  contrary, 
/.  e.  that  God  has  confulted  our  convenience  and 
delight  in  numberlefs  inftances. 

T>elanys  Rev.  examined,  vol.  i.  p.  2,  3. — 

Leland  againft  Tind.  c,  i,  ii,  iii. — Ditto 

on  the  Advant.  and  Neceff.  of  Rev.  vol.  i. 

p.  48 — 51.  4/0  Ed. — Hartley  on  Man, 

vol.  ii.  prop.  27. 

PROPOSITION     XCII. 

The  circumftances  of  mankind  are  fuch,  as  to  lect. 
render  a  divine  revelation  highly  expedient  and    cm. 
definable.  ^^r^J 

DEMON- 
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DEMONSTRATION. 

1.  In  the  generality  of  mankind,  we  too  plainly 
fee  fuch  indolence  with  regard  to  the  things  of 
religion,  fuch  ilrong  paffions,  fuch  early  preju- 
dices, and  inveterate  habits  of  vice,  as  render 
them  very  unfit  for  an  impartial  inquiry  after 
divine  truth. 

1.  The  greater  part  of  mankind,  even  thofe 
whofe  morals  are  Ieaft  vitiated,  are  fo  entangled 
in  fecular  cares,  that  they  have  little  leifure  for 
long  and  laborious  inquiry. 

3.  It  appears  by  the  preceding  parts  of  this 
work,  that  it  is  a  very  laborious  and  difficult  tafk, 
to  trace  out  the  great  principles  of  natural  reli- 
gion in  their  due  connection  and  evidence. 

1,  2,  3  -J4_.  It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  many 
will  undertake  it  for  themfelves,  or  that  if  they 
do,  they  will  fucceed  in  it. 

Clarke  at  Boyle's  Left.  p.  2,73 — 278. 

5.  There  are  fome  points,  which  the  moft 
diligent  and  impartial  inquirer  will  find  it  hardly 
poffible  to  clear  up  to  himfelf,  cfpecially  thofe 
relating  to  the  pardon  of  fin,  and  the  compleat 
bappinefs  of  a  future  ftate.  Prop.  82.  ScboL  3. 
Prop.  83.    ScboL  5. 

6.  Of  thofe  things  which  fuch  an  inquirer 
may  be  able  to  clear  up  to  himfelf \  there  will  be 
many,  which  it  will  be  difficult  to  communicate 
to  others ;  confidering  how  abftrufe  many  of  his 
arguments  will  be  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the 
other,  that  indolence,  prejudice,  and  fecular  cares, 
will  in  their  degree  hinder  the  generality  from 
inquiring  into  truth  propofed  by  others,  as  well 
as  from  difcovering  it  for  themfelves.  Vid. 
p\  1,2. 

7.  Could  the  great  doctrines  of  religion  and 
rules  of  morality  be  fettled,  and  propofed,  and 
taught  ever  fo  plainly,  and   inculcated  ever  fo 

frequently, 
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frequently,  it  would  neverthelefs  be  exceedingly 
difficult  to  enforce  the  practice  of  them.  The 
credit  of  the  perfon  propofing  them  would  do 
little,  coniidering  the  pride  of  the  generality  of 
mankind,  and  the  difference  which  might  pro- 
bably happen  among  thofe  who  mould  undertake 
to  inftrudl  others  :  and  we  have  before  (Prop.  77.) 
proved  it  not  to  be  the  bufinefs  of  the  civil  ma- 
giftrate  to  erlablifh  religion  by  force;  and  it  is 
certain,  if  he  mould  attempt  it,  he  could  not  by 
his  fecular  power  produce  any  lingle  action  truly 
virtuous,  coniidering  how  much  depends  upon 
the  temper  and  intention,  with  which  an  action 
is  performed.     Prop.  49.  gr.  1,2. 

4>  5,  6,  7. [8.  A  revelation  feems  in  theory 
highly  expedient,  and  in  a  manner  neceifary  to 
bring  men  to  the  knowledge  of  natural  religion 
and  the  practice  of  virtue. 

Conyb.  Serin,  on  Rev.  p,  4 — 28. 

Prop.  89.J9*  If  we  confult  faff,  vy,e  lhall  find 
the  ancient  and  modern  world  over-run  with 
error,  fuperftition  and  vice. 

10.  Though  there  have  been  in  the  heathen 
world  fome  excellent  teachers  of  morality,  yet 
the  number  of  thofe  who  have  in  good  earned  fet 
themfelves  about  it  has  been  but  fmall ;  and  fome 
of  thofe  few  have  been  entirely  ignorant  of  fome 
things  neceifary  to  be  known,  and  very  dubious 
about  others,  concerning  which  they  had  fome 
glimmering  of  knowledge  :  where  they  appear  to 
have  been  certain  themfelves,  they  have  often 
been  unable  to  advancea  clear  arid  diftinct  proof; 
and  even  where  proofs  have  been  mofl:  clear  and 
diftind,  they  have  wanted  authority  to  enforce 
their  inftructions  and  precepts  ;  fo  that  they  have 
availed  but  little  to  reform  thofe  parts  of  the 
world  where  they  dwelt;  of  which  the  remark- 
able wickednefs  of  Greece,  in  the  age  of  Socrates 
and  Plato,  is  a  very  melancholy  iniiance,  as  that 


of 
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of  Rome,  in  the  days  of  their  bed  moral  philo- 
fophers,  alfo  was. 

Clarke  at  Boyle's  Left.  p.  281 — 302.- 

Jenk.of  Chrift.  vol.  \.  p.  364 — 376,  384 
— 389. — In  Ed.  5.  part  iii.  c.  v.  p.  367 
— 379,  387 — 392. — Dae.  Plato,  vol.  ij 
Intr.  p.  7 — 9.'  -<Fiddes  of  Mor.  Virt. 
c.  xix. — Chandler  of  Mir.  p.  65- — 77. 
— Campb.  on  the  Necrjf.  of  Revelation. 

pajjim. Leland  on  Adv.  of  Rev.  vi. 

ch.    10,    12,   if. Prot.  Syft.  vol.  i. 

N°.  xx.  p.  450 — 464. — Leland' s  View, 

vol.  ii.  p.   192 — 195. Monthly  Re~ 

view,  vol.  xi.  p.  99 — 105. 

8,  9,  io.Jn.  Experience  joins  with  theory,  to 
prove  a  revelation  fo  necefiary  to  bring  mankind 
to  the  knowledge  and  practice  of  virtue,  that 
little  is  to  be  expected  without  it. 

:  2.  A  revelation  may  make  the  knowledge  of 
what  the  light  of  nature  might  difcover  to  every 
man,  more  plain,  eafy,  certain  and  affecting  ;  not 
to  fay,  that  there  may  poflibly  be  fome  things 
beyond  the  difcovery  of  our  unaffifted  reafon, 
which  might  prove  cogent  motives  to  virtue. 

Prop.  87,  88.(13.  The  knowledge  and  practice 
of  virtue  is  necefTary  to  the  happinefs  of  private 
perfons  and  focieties. 

it,  f2,  13.JM.  A  divine  revelation  is,  in  the 
prefent  circumftances  of  mankind,  highly  expe- 
dient, and  therefore  greatly  defirable.     «§>.  E.  D. 

Fojl.  again/}  Tind.  p.  12 — 24.— Campb. 

ejf.  of  Rev.  pojf.  pr<zf.    c.  v,  vi. — 

ts's  Strength  and  IVeaknefs  of  llu~ 

'■■  •;.:■'.■. — Works,  vol.  ii. — Hodges' s 

Sermonst  A*°.    xiv.    p.  297—309. 

Inland's  Advant.  of  Revel,  vol.  ii.  p.  27 

SCHO- 
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SCHOLIUM      I. 

The  proportion  may  be  illuftrated  (and  efpe- 
daily  gr.  10.)  by  obferving,  that  the  moll  cele- 
brated Lawgivers  of  antiquity  have  thought  it 
neceflary  to  profefs  fome  intercourfe  with  heaven, 
in  order  to  enforce  their  laws,  though  many  of 
them  were  armed  with  fecular  power  ;  as  appears, 
not  only  in  the  inftances  of  Mofes,  but  alfo  of 
Zoroafter,  Pythagoras,  Solon,  Lycurgus,  Seleucusy 
Numa,  Hermes  Trifmegiftus,  Orpheus,  Suphis  the 
Egyptian,  Minos,  Zamolxis  the  Getan,  Woden  the 
Saxon,  Melefagoras  the  Eleiifmian,  Zathrauftes  the 
Arifmafpian,  Mango-Copahhz  Peruvian ,  and  Phoe 
the  Indian :  to  which  we  may  alfo  add  Amajis, 
Mnevis,  Radamanthus,  Triptolemus,  Zaleucus, 
Lycaon,  Romulus,  and  Sertorius. 

Shuckford's  Conn.  vol.  i.  p.  319 — 323. — 
Temple's  Mifcel.  part  ii.  E[f.  ii.  p.  87 — 
89. —  Lucas  Inq.  vol.  i.  §  2.  c.  iii.  p.  10S, 
109.  p.  79.  7th  Ed.—Cuftomsoflnd.  and 
Jews  compared,  p.  56,  57. — Collier  and 
Bayle  in  Norn. — Warb.  Div.  Leg.  vol.  i. 
p.  101 — 109. 

It  may  not  be  improper  to  obfsrve  by  the  way, 
that  whereas  the  rife  of  fuperflition  is  generally 
afcribed  to  the  priefis,  it  appears  in  fact,  that 
princes  and  legiflators,  under  pretence  of  infpira- 
tion,  as  well  as  by  other  methods,  were  the 
chief  agents  in  introducing  it  into  the  world ; 
as  is  with  great  accuracy  and  learning  fheWn  at 
large  by 

Chand.  againfi  Morg.  part  ii.  §  15.  vol.  u 

p.  556 — 585.-       -Philemon  to  Hydafpes, 

partm.  p.  $3,  54. 

SCHOLIUM     2. 

To  the  reafoning  in  the  demonftration  above,  lect. 
it  is  objeded,  by  the  author  of  Qhriftianity  as  old    Civ. 
as  the  creation,  that  natural  religion  is  fo  plain, 

as 
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as  to  need  no  explication,  and  fo  perfecJ>  as  to 
admit  of  no  addition. 

Tind.  of  Chriftiamty,  c.  ii.  &  vi« 

SCHOLIUM      3. 

To  the  fiyfi  of  thefe  affertions  it  is  anfwered, 
that  the  differences  there  have  been  between 
many  learned  philofophers,  about  many  branches 
of  natural  religion,  do  evidently  prove  it  not  to 
be  fo  plain  as  is  here  fuppofed  :  and  indeed  this 
hypothecs  would  entirely  fupercede  all  human  as 
well  as  divine  teachings.  And  as  to  what  is  faid 
of  the  perfection  of  it,  we  reply,  that  if  natural 
religion  only  mean  that  which  in  the  moft  exten- 
live  fenHc:  may  be  called  the  law  of  nature >  i.e. 
the  obligation  on  a  rational  agent  arifing  from 
the  whole  nature  of  things,  (Def  62.  Scbol.) 
though  the  affertion  be  true,  it  is  nothing  to  the 
prefent  purpofe ;  but  if  we  mean  by  it  merely 
the  light  of  nature  y  {Def.  62.)  then  the  affertion 
is  evidently  falfe,  being  contrary  to  fact;  but  if 
it  be  a  fort  of  medium  between  both  thefe,  i.  e. 
that  rule  of  life,  to  the  knowledge  of  which  men 
might  attain,  if  they  would  in  general  ufe  their 
faculties  well;  then  it  feems,  that  it  is  neither  fo 
perfect  nor  fo  plain,  as  to  fupercede  the  ufeful-- 
nefs  of  a  revelation,  though  it  mould  on  the 
other  hand  be  granted  not  to  be  fo  imperfect  and 
obfcure,  as  to  render  it  univerfally  of  abfolute  ne- 
cejjity. — :On  the  whole,  Tindai  is  very  little  con- 
fident with  himfelf,  when,  miffing  between  thefe 
different  ideas,  he  fometimes  infills  on  fuch  a 
perfection  of  it,  as  is  inconfiftent  with  any  tole- 
rable degree  of  plain nefs ;  and  fometimes  on  fuch 
a  plainiiefs,  as  muff  fuppofe  it  very  imperfect. 

Conyb.  againft  Tind.  p.  134 — 138.  or  Le- 
land  againfl  Tind.  p.  4—10.  vol.  i. 

s  c  h  o  1. 1  u  m    4. 
It  is  objected  farther,  that  it  feems  injurious 
tto  the  divine  goodnefs,  to  fuppofe  that  God   has 
3  fuffered 
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fuffered  mankind  to  fall  into  fuch  deplorable  cir- 
cumftances  as  the  proportion  reprefents.  We 
anfvver, 

1.  That  the  proportion  does  not  affert  man- 
kind to  be  left  under  an  abfolute  impqffibility  of 
obtaining  virtue  and  happinefs. 

2.  That  to  leave  men  in  great  danger  of  error 
and  vice,  and  that  in  fuch  a  degree,  as  will  in 
fa$>  though  not  necejjarily  prove  fatal  to  many, 

is  certainly  confident  with  the  divine  perfections, 
becaufe  we  plainly  fee  it  to  be  done ;  and  is  a 
difficulty  by  no  means  peculiar  to  thofe  that  be- 
lieve revelation,  but  common  to  all  that  believe 
the  goodnefs  of  the  deity.  And  what  Tindal 
fays  of  the  great  evil  of  fuperft it iony  which  he 
fuppofes  worfe  than  atheifm,  joined  to  the  charge 
of  fuperftition  which  he  brings  againft  the  whole 
chriftian  world,  ferves  yet  more  to  illuftrate  and 
confirm  this  reply. 

3.  To  fuppofe  the  light  of  nature  ever  fo  per- 
fect, will  not  infer  the  circumftances  of  mankind 
to  be  lefs  deplorable  :  for  the  degree  of  wicked- 
nefs  and  confequently  mifery  prevailing  in  the 
world,  being  in  other  refpects  the  fame,  will  be 
aggravated  in  proportion  to  the  degree  in  which 
their  light  and  advantages  are  fuppofed  perfect. 

"Tind.  Chriftian.  as  old,  &c.  p.  173,  174. — 
Fofl.  againft  Tind.  p.  64 — 70,  73 — 77. 

SCHOLIUM     5. 

It  is  objected  nearly  to  the  fame  purpofe  as 
before,  that  if  a  revelation  were  thus  expedient, 
it  muft  have  been  imiverfal;  there  being  no  ima- 
ginable reafon,  why  God  mould  give  it  to  fome 
rather  than  others.  Referving  this  to  be  more 
fully  confidered  elfewhere,  we  here  anfwer, 

1.  Since,  on  our  principles,  God  was  not  ob- 
bliged  in  uric!  juftice  to  give  it  to  any,  he  could 
not  be  obliged  to  give  it  to  all. 

2.  That  though  we  cannot  tell  why  one  nation 
fhould  have  it  rather  than  another,  there  is  no 

Vol.  I.  B  b  reafon 
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reafon  to  be  furprized  at  fuch  a  diftindlion,  con- 
iidering  in  how  different,  and  to  us  unaccount- 
able a  manner,  all  mud  acknowledge  the  means 
of  virtue  and  happinefs  to  be  difpenfed  among 
the  children  of  men. 

3.  That  it  is  a  very  fuppofable  cafe,  that  if 
ever  God  gave  a  revelation  at  all,  fuited  to  the 
general  ufe  of  mankind,  it  was  with  fuch  cir- 
cumftances,.  that  its  not  having  an  univerfal 
fpread  was  owing  to  the  folly  arid  wickednefs  of 
men:  nay  it  is  a  very  pofiible  cafe,  that  God 
may  already  have  given  an  univerfal  revelation  ; 
he.  a  revelation  made  to  the  human  family 
when  very  fmall,  the  tradition  of  which  has  been 
doll  through  their  own  folly,  though  their  hap- 
pinefs might  have  been  greatly  promoted  by 
keeping  up  the  memory  of  it. 

Blount's  Orac.  of  Reaf.  p.  211,  198,  199. 
— Clarke  at  Boyle's  Left.  p.  315 — 318. 

— Foft.  againft  Tind.  c.  ii.  p.  78—86. 

Butler's  Anal,  part  ii.  c.  \\.—Sykes 

on  Mir.  p.  217 — 229. Law's  Theory 

of  Religion,  part  i. — ; — Balguy's  Tracls., 
p.  324 — 334. — Second  Letter  to  a  DeijL 

scholium    6. 

Thofe  who  affcrt  a  revelation  to  be  fo  abso- 
lutely neceflary,  that  every  man,  how  well  foever 
he  ufes  his  reafon,  muft  inevitably  perim  without 
it,  generally  ground  that  afierrion,  not  on  prin- 
ciples of  natural  religion,  but  on  thofe  paifages 
oifcripturc,  which  relate  to  the  neceility  of  faith 
in  Chrifty  which  cannot  here  be  properly  exa- 
mined. 

Jenh.  Reaf.  of  Chrijlianity,  vol.  i.  />.  2 — 14. 

PROPOSITION    XCIII. 
Lf.ct.       There  is  fome  reafon  to  hope  that  God  will 
cv.      grant  a  revelation. 

tEMM:\, 
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LEMMA. 

It  is  to  be  obferved,  that  we  are  far  from  fay- 
ing, that  a  man  could  have  any  certainty  in  this 
point :  but  a  probable  hope  might  be  produced  by 
the  following  confiderations. 

DEMONSTRATION. 

Prop. ■92.(1.  The  circum  fiances  of  mankind 
greatly  need  it. 

i.|2.  The  general  goodnefs  of  the  Divine  Being 
may  lead  us  to  expec!  it:  and  it  feems  probable, 
that  God  would  not  have  fuffered  mankind  to 
have  fallen  into  fo  great  apoilacy,  unlefs  he  had 
intended  them  fuch  an  afliirance. 

3.  The  provifion  which  God  has  made  in  the 
natural  world  for  removing  bodily  diforders,  gives 
us  fome  additional  reafon  to  hope,  that  he  will 
not  be  altogether  rcgardlefs  of  the  much  more 
dangerous  difeafes  of  the  r.iind. 

Prop.  92.  Schol.  i.|4.  The  pretences  to  a  di- 
vine revelation,  which  have  been  often  made,  ; 
and  one  and  another  of  them  fo  readily  received, 
even  fometimes  upon  very  ilender  evidence, 
plainly  fhew  that  men  have  thought  a  revelation 
probable:  and  perhaps  we  may  add,  that  there 
would  not  have  been  fo  many  counterfeits,  if 
there  had  been  no  true  coin. 

5.  Some  of  the  ancient  philofophers,  and  efpe- 
cially  Socrates  and  Plato,  though  they  did  not 
believe  the  pretences  to  revelation  made  by  their 
priejfsy  yet  hoped  that  fuch  a  favour  would  be 
given  to  mankind,  and  exprefs  their  comfortable 
expectation  of  it.  2,  3,  &  4,  5J6.  Valet  propo- 
fitio. 

Clarke  at  Boyle's  Lecl.  p.  ^o\ — 31  ex 

Jackfon's  Chronology,  vol.  ii.  Snb  Fineni. 
••  Apud  Monthly  Rev.  vol.  vii.  p.  47^ 
48. 

B  b  2  sciki. 
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SCHOLIUM. 

It  may  perhaps  be  objected,  that  fince  man- 
kind brought  themfelves  into  thefe  deplorable 
circumstances  by  their  own  fault,  there  is  the 
lefs  reafon  to  expect  any  extraordinary  afTirtance. 

Anf.  We  allow  that  no  particular  perfon  can 
have  any  a'ffu  ranee  that  God  will  favour  him  in 
this  mariner;  but  fince  it  is  certain  that  God 
confers  many  unmerited  favours  upon  his  crea- 
tures, and  that  in  the  natural  world  many  reme- 
dies are  provided  for  evils,  which  men  bring 
upon  themfelves  by  their  own  folly,  this  objection 
will  not  overthrow  the  preceding  argument. 

DEFINITION    LXIX. 

That  miracle  is  faid  to  be  uncontrolled, 
the  apparent  deiign  of  which  is  not  evidently 
contraditledy  either  by  the  abfurdity  of  the  thing 
it  is  intended  to  prove,  or  by  fome  at lealt  equal 
miracle  oppofed  to  it. 

Chandler  on  Mir.    c.  iii.  Sykes>  ibid* 

p.  13c— 134. 

SCHOLIUM. 

A  man  may  be  faid  to  perform  miracles  in 
proof  of  a  doclrine,  when  he  afTerts  the  doctrine, 
and  then  works  the  miracle  as  an  immediate  con- 
firmation of  it ;  or  when  he  does  publicly  and 
frequently  ailert  himfelf  to  be  a  teacher  fent 
from  Gcd,  and  appeals  to  a  train  of  miracles 
to  (hew  that  he  is  fo:  for  in  that  cafe  fuch  mira- 
cles, (if  they  be  allowed  to  be  any  proof  at  all)  do 
prove  particular  facts  or  doctrines  aliened  by 
him,  even  though  no  miracle  be  diltinctly  ap- 
plied to  fuch  particulars. 

Fleetwood  of  Mir.  p.  120,  121,  220 — 228. 

Works,  p.  144.  p.  159,   160. 

Farmer  en  Miracles,  p.  515 — 521. 

9  PR0PO- 
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PROPOSITION    XCIV. 

When  a  man  performs  evident  and  uncon- 
trolled miracles  as  a  proof  of  any  doctrine,  virtue 
requires  thofe  who  have  fufhcient  evidence  of 
the  reality  of  fuch  miracles,  to  admit  pi  the  dec- 
trine  as  true. 

DEMONSTRATION. 

Prop.  91  |i.  God  may  fee  fit  to  reveal  fome 
things  to  his  creatures,  not  difcoverable  by  their 
natural  light. 

i.|2.  God's  wifdom  will  require  him  to  referve 
to  himfelf  fome  certain  criteria,  by  which  his 
own  teftimony  may  be  known  and  diftinguifr  ed 
by  us. 

Prop.  32.  and  Def.  6 7 . j 3 .  A  miracle  cannot  be 
performed  without  an  extraordinary  divine  in- 
terpofition,  either  mediate  or  immediate. 

3.J4.  If  God  would  confirm  the  truth  of  a 
proportion  to  une  man,  by  the  teftimony  of  an- 
other to  whom  it  was  immediately  revealed,  we 
can  think  of  no  method,  by  which  he  could  do 
it  in  fo  effectual  a  manner,  as  by  giving  him  a 
power  to  work  a  miracle  in  confirmation  of  it. 

Def,  69. I5.  When  a  miracle  is  uncontrouled, 
we  can  imagine  no  circumftance  by  which  it  can 
be  diftinguilhed  from  a  miracle  wrought  to  con- 
firm a  truth. 

4,  5  |6.  If  God  were  to  fuffer  an  uncontrouled 
miracle  to  be  wrought  in  confirmation  of  a  falf- 
hood,  it  feems  he  cou'd  have  no  criterion  by 
which  his  teftimony  could  be  diftinguifhed. 

2,  6.J7.  It  is  inconfiftent  with  the  wifdom  of 
God,  to  fuifer  an  uncontrouled  miracle  to  be 
wrought  in  confirmation  of  a  falfhood. 

6  |^.    It   would  alfo  be  inconfiftent  with  his 

goodnefs\  feeing  it  would  leave  his  creatures  in  a 

perpetual  and  melancholy  uncertainty,  as  to  the 

truth  of  any  pretended  revelation  from  him  :  an 

B  b  3  uncer- 
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uncertainty  that  would  be   moll  painful  to  the 
moil  virtuous  and  religious  part  of  mankind. 

7,  8  I9.  Seeing  God  isboth  wife  and  good,  we 
may  depend  upon  it,  that  a  proportion  attefled 
by  uncontrouled  miracles  is  attefted  by  him. 

Prop.  79,  9.J10.  Seeing  God  is  true,  virtue 
will  require  us  to  admit  of  a  proportion  fo  con- 
firmed.    Q.  E.  D. 

Barrow's  fVcrks,  vol.  ii.  p.  214 — 216. — 

Locke's  Poft.  Works  y  p.  219 — 222. 

Works,    vol.    iii.    p.   453.    Ed.    3.— ■ 
Cband.  on  Mir.  c.  ii. 

scholium    1 . 

We  have  not  mentioned  that  additional  con- 
firmation, which  may  arife  to  the  propofition, 
from  the  regard  which  men  in  all  ages  and  na- 
tions feem  to  have  paid  to  miracles,  as  the  lured 
proof  of  a  divine  revelation  ;  that  fact  having 
been  difputed,  efpecially  of  late  by  the  learned 
and  ingenious  Mr.  lVeftons  though  fome  consi- 
derable ilrefs  is  laid  upon  it  by  Bifhop  Atterbury, 
in  the  place  quoted  below ;  and  Mr.  Comber  has 
laboured  to  fnevv  that  miracles  were  greatly  re- 
garded by  the  Gentiles.  It  is  obfervable,  that 
few  of  the  legijiaiors  mentioned  above,  (Prop.  92. 
SchoJ.  1.)  though  they  pretended  to  revelations, 
(which  by  them  mull  have  been  fuppofed  mira- 
cles, fee  Def.  68.)  ventured  to  prove  the  truth  of 
them  by  profeffing  a  power  to  work  miracles. 
Neverthelefs,  though  the  pretended  miracles  of 
the  heathens  were  feldom  propofed  as  in  proof 
of  any  doctrine,  (as  will  be  farther  noted)  yet 
there  was  a  fort  of  accidental  credit  derived  to 
heathen  eftablifhments  by  fuch  pretentions  to 
them,  which  occafioned  the  multiplication  of 
thofe  pretences  in  oppofuion  to  chriilianity  ; 
and  is  a  proof  after  all,  that  miracles  were  not 
difregarded  by  the  pagans  in  general  ;  as,  consi- 
dering the  conftitution  of  human  nature,  it  would 

be 
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.be  ftrange  if  they  were,  at  lead  by  thofe  who 

were  themfelves  eye-witnefTes  of  them,  and  that 

in  instances  where  the  fads  could  not  be  ciifputed. 

Atterb.  Poft.  form:  vol.  1.  p.  207 — 2jo*. 

scholium    2. 

To  this  it  is  objected,  that  if  we  believe  the  lfct, 
bible >  we  mall  find  that  it  is  not  only  iuppofed  vyit 
there,  that  miracles  may  be  wrought  in  proof  of^/~y~\-> 
a  falihood,  but  it  is  exprefsly  aiTerted  to  have 
been  facl  in  one  cafe,  and  foretold  as  what  foall 
certainly  be  in  others.  Dent.  xiii.  1 — 5.  Matt. 
xxiv.  24.  2  Theff.  ii.  9,  10.  Exod.  vii.  and  viii. 
To  thefe  texts  it  has  been  anfvvered  by  fome, 
that  they,  efpecially  the  jirft,  may  be  only  hypo- 
thetic: by  others,  that  all  the  wonders  here  fpoken 
of  are  tricks  and  not  real  miracles  •  which  may 
be  true  of  2  Thejf.  ii.  9.  But  the  jufteft  anfwer 
feems  to  be,  that  none  of  thefe  are  fuppofed  to 
be  uncontrouled  miracles,  but  to  be fufficiently 
confuted,  either  by  the  apparent  abfurdity  of  the 
thing  they  attempted  to  prove,  or  by  other  more 
and  greater  miracles  wrought  on  the  contrary 
fide:  and  it  is  to  be  remembered  in  this  view, 
that  Matt.  xxiv.  24.  refers  to  the  apojlolic  age; 
fo  that  all  the  miracles  of  thofe  falfe  Chrifts  were 
directly  oppofed,  by  the  fum  of  all  thofe  wrought 
in  the  very  fame  time  in  proof  of  chriflianity. 
Tiilotf.  Serm.  vl.  iii.  p.  499,  500. 

Sermon  175,  Ed.  4th.  p.  476,  477. 

Limb.  Theol.  I.  iii.  c.  xvii.  $  2. — Fleetw. 
of  Mir.  p.  173 — 209. — dorks,  p.  152 
—157.  Chapman's  Eufeb.  vol.   i.  p. 

119—127.    '  "  'Sykes  of  Mir.  p.  175— « 

*  Wefton's  "  Inquiry  into  the  Caufrs  of  the  Rejection  of  the 
Chriftian  Miracles  by  the  Heathens,"  is  a  work  which  excited 
fome  attention  at  the  time  of  its  publication,  but  is  now  nearly 
forgotten.  The  author's  fcheme  has  been  generally  efteemed  to 
be  more  fanciful  than  juft.  His  Inquiry,  however,  is  a  book 
of  learning. 

B  b  4  X79» 
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179. — Jortin's  Rem.  on  Ecclef.  Hiftory, 
vol.  ii.  p.  32— -36. 

SCHOLIU  M      3. 

Bifhop  Fleetwood's  lingular  folution  of  the 
miracles  of  the  Egyptian  Magi,  may  be  feen  at 
large  in 

Fleetwood,  ibid.  p.  52 — 61. Works,  p. 

134,     135. Shuckford's    Connexion, 

vol.  ii.  p.  412—433. 

SCHOLIUM     4. 

Others  aflert,  that  by  (rating  the  cafe  as  in  the 
proportion  above,  we  fall  into  a  round  of  prov- 
ing the  doctrine  by  the  miracles,  and  the  mira- 
cles by  the  doctrine.  But  the  contrary  is  plain ; 
for  though  we  readily  allow,  that  nothing  appa- 
rently contrary  to  the  light  of  nature  can  be 
proved  by  a  miracle,  yet  we  maintain,  that  many 
doctrines,  of  which  the  light  of  nature  could  give 
us  no  information  at  all,  and  in  which  even  when 
propofed  we  can  fee  no  innate  mark  of  truth, 
may  be  proved  by  miracles;  it  being  fufficient 
in  this  cafe  to  render  the  proof  valid,  that  no 
apparent  abfurdity  attend  the  doctrine  ro  be 
eflablifhed  by  them,  where  there  are  no  contrary 
miracles  to  be  compared  with  them  :  nor  could 
miracles  according  to  us  in  any  imaginable  cafe 
be  proved  by  the  doctrine,  be  it  ever  fo  appa- 
rently true. 

Fleetw.  on  Mir.  p.  169 — 173. -Works, 

p.  151,  152. Hoadly's  Trails,  p.  26 

*— 28. — Qarke  at  Boyle's  Lett.  p.  383 — 
385. — Bp.  Sherlock's  Difcoitrfes,  vol.  \. 
P-  3°3>  304*. 

*  We  fliould  here  diftinguim,  fays  Mr.  Merivale,  betweea 
the  do&rines  we  prove  by  miracles  (viz.  thofe  of  revelation), 
and  the  dodrincs  by  which  we  try  miracles,  (viz.  thofe  of  natural 
religion.) 

SCHO- 
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SCHOLIUM     5. 

It  is  farther  pleaded,  that  any  one  miracle  is 
as  good  a  proof  of  divine  interpofition  as  a  thou* 
Jand\  and  that  all  miracles  are  as  to  their  evi- 
dence equal,  fince  no  work  can  to  the  divine 
power  be  greater  or  lefs  than  another.— We  an- 
fwer,  though  all  things  be  equally  eafy  to  God, 
yet  there  are  fome  of  his  works,  which  appear 
to  us  more  grand  and  magnificent  than  others, 
and  more  indubitably  miraculous:  and  the  (lory 
of  the  Egyptian  Magi,  before  referred  to,  plainly 
fhews  there  may  be  circumfhmces,  by  which  one 
miracle  may  appear  evidently  to  triumph  over 
another;  in  which  cafe,  it  feems  that  all  the 
evidence  arifing  from  the  oppofite  miracle  is  in 
a  manner  even  transferred  to  the  victorious  fide, 
Fleetw.  ibid.  p.  30 — 37,  81 — 83,  211 — 
.  213. — JVorks,  p.  131,   132 — 138,   157, 

158. Hoadfy's  Tracts , p.  5 — 16. 

Locke  on  Mir.  p.  223 — 231. Works \ 

vol.  iii.  p.  453,  454.  3d.  Ed. 

SCHOLIUM      6. 

It  muft  be  granted,  that  the  evidence  of  mira- 
cles feems  fo  ftrong,  as  to  render  it  highly  pro- 
bable, that  God  will  not  fufrer  it  to  be  applied 
in  proof  of  a  falfhood,  without  appearing  by 
miracle  to  turn  the  balance  on  the  fide  of  truth: 
for  fhould  he  fuffer  them  often  to  be  profaned, 
to  confirm  what  is  evidently  contrary  to  the 
principles  of  natural  religion  or  common  fenfe, 
they  would  gradually  grow  into  fuch  fufpicion 
and  contempt,  as  we  can  hardly  fuppofe  his  wif- 
dom  would  permit;  and  the  more  illuftrious 
any  miraculous  fact  in  queftion  appears,  the 
ftronger  will  this  argument  be. 

Champ.  Eufeb.  vol.  i.  p.  89 — 93,  96 — 116. 

SCHOLIUM      7. 

It  is  farther  objected,  that  this  method  of 
ftating  the  doctrine  of  miracles  renders  them  of 

no 
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no  ufe.  But  not  to  repeat  what  was  faid  in  anfwer 

to  the  objection  m  the  4th  Schol.  which  is  nearly 
equivalent  to  this;  it  is  molt  evident  they  may, 
on  this  hypotheiis,  ferve  to  awaken  attention': 
to  iliuttrate  the  goodnefs  of  the  deity,  when 
they  are  of  a  benevolent  kind,  and  in  all  inflances 
his  power,  and  thereby  imprefs  the  confeiences 
of  men  with  fentiments  of  religious  reverence 
and  awe :  to  command  refpect  to  the  perfon 
fpeaking,  who  might  othcrwife,  efpecially  if  in 
circum fiances  of  external  meannefs,  appear  prag- 
matical and  ufurping:  to  increafe  the  evidence 
of  fome  things  which  may  be  lefs  certainly  known 
by  natural  light;  and  to  difcover  many  others, 
wh  ch  though  not  contrary  to  reafon,  are  not 
difcoverable  by  it,  nor  capable  of  receiving  im- 
mediate evidence  from  it. 

.FyT^r  againfi  Tind.  p.  50 — 63  Atierb. 

Pofti   Serm.   vol.  i.    p.   210 — 216. 

J  or  tin's  Re  marks  >  vol.  ii.  p.  3. 

SCHOLIUM     8. 

It  appears  from  the  furvey  we  have  now  been 
taking,  that  the  queflion,  whether  evil  fpirits, 
if  iuc.n  there  be,  may  work  miracles,  is  not  of 
fo  great  importance  as  fome  have  reprefented  : 
fince  it  is  certain  that  on  the  principles  of  the 
proportion,  God  will  not  fufTer  them  to  work 
uncontrouled  miracles ;  and  if  any  fuch  mould 
be  wrought  in  proof  of  a  falfhood,  charging  it 
upon  an  evil  fpirit  would  by  no  means  remove 
the  difficulty,  fince  fuch  a  fpirit  could  act  no 
otherwife  tnan  by  a  divine  energy  communicated 
to  him,  Prop.  32.  Neverthelefs,  if  a  miracle 
were  ever  wrought,  which  was  controuled  by 
the  abfurdity  and  wickednefs  of  the  doctrine  to 
be  proved  by  it,  or  by  a  feries  of  oppofite  and 
greater  miracles;  in  that  cafe,  it  feems  more 
congruous  to  the  chrinian  fchemc,  (if  there  ap- 
pear to  be  reafon  for  admitting  it)  to  afcribe 
r!  fuch 
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fuch  miracles  to  the  power  of  evil  fpirits,  than 

to  fpeak  of  them  as  the  work  of  God.      Vid. 

2  Tbejf.  ii.  9.  Atts  xiii.    10.  Job  ii.  7.   compare 

Rev.  xiii.  2,  14.    Vid.  Prop.  32.  Schol.  3. 

Clarke  at  Boyle's  Lecl.  p.  318 — 322. .' 

Jortirfs  Remarks,  vol.  ii.fi.  3. — Farmer 
on  Cbrift's  Temptation,  p.  25 — 27  *. 

DEFINITION     LXX. 

That  is  called  the  internal  evidence  of  any  lect. 
revelation,  which  is  drawn  from  the  confidera-  cvn. 
tion  of  thofe  declarations  and  doctrines  which 
are  contained  in  it :  and  that  is  called  its  exter- 
nal evidence,  which  arifes  from  fome  other 
circumitances  referring  to  it,  v.g.  predictions 
concerning  it,  miracl-es  wrought  by  thofe  who 
teach  it,  its  fuccefs  in  the  world,  &c. 

PROPOSITION     XCV  t. 

To  enquire  what  kind  of  internal  evidence, 

we 

*  Moft  o,f  the  queftions  to  vvhich  thefe  fcholia  refer  are  amply 
confidered  by  Mr.  Farmer,  in  his  DifTertation  on  Miracles. 

+  This  and  the  ninety- feventh  propofition  feem  liable  to  fome 
objection.  It  muft  be  owned  that  we  are  very  little  qualified  to 
judge  d  priori  what  kind  of  evidence,  and  efpecially  what  exter- 
nat  evidence  mould  attend  a  divine  revelation  :  and  to  felecl  all 
the  particulars  of  that  evidence  with  which  the  chriftian  religion 
was  attended,  and  to  propofe  this  as  the  ftandard,  by  which 
revelation  in  general  is  to  be  tried,  looks  too  much  like  an 
attempt  to  prepoffefs  the  mind  in  favour  of  chriftianity,  before 
it  is  fairly  examined.  The  author  feems  to  have  been  aware  of 
this  objedion  himfelf ;  and  has  accordingly  in  his  Lemma  to  the 
97th  propofition  endeavoured  to  foften  the  manner  of  expreffion; 
as  if  the  intention  of  the  propofition  was  only  to  fhew  the  reafwi- 
ablenefs  of  fuch  kind  of  evidence,  if  it  mould  hereafter  appear 
to  have  in  fact  attended  any  fuppofed  revelation,  without  aifert- 
ing  that  all  the  particulars  of  this  evidence  would  have  occurred 
to  us  as  probable,  when  only  reafoning  upon  it  in  theory :  for 
it  is  evident  that  to  fee  the  reafonablenefs  of  any  fcheme  when  it 
is  propofed  to  us,  is  a  very  different  thing  from  making  the 
difcovery  ourfelves. — But  though  this  way  of  ftating  the  que;l;on 
muft  be  allowed  to  be  lefs  exceptionable  than  the  other,  yet  it 
feems  on  the  whole,  that  this  inquiry  would  be  made  with  much 

greater 
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we  may  probably  expect  to  find  in  a  divine  re- 
velation %. 

LEMMA. 

Let  it  be  obferved,  that  the  divine  revelation 
of  which  we  here  fpeak,  is  fuppofed  to  be  one 
intended  for  the  benefit  of  mankind  in  general, 
and  introduced  as  that  in  which  the  whole  fcheme 
of  reyelatiori' terminate! :  for  otherwife  it  mull 
be  acknowledged,  that  there  may  be  particular 
revel  uions  on  different  occafions,  which  may  be 
very  credible,  though  not  attended  with  all  thofe 
internal  evidences  ;  nor  could  it  be  expected, 
that  every  difcovery  which  God  makes  of  him- 
felf  to  any  particular  perfon,  or  nation,  mould 
anfwer  all  thefe  characters. 

SOLUTION. 

i.  We  may  be  fure  it  can  contain  nothing  ap- 
parently contrary  to  the  light  of  nature,  becaufe 
that  is  the  law  of  God,  Def.  61.  and  he  is  too 
wife  and  too  faithful  to  contradict  himfelf. 

2.  It  may  be  expected,  that  it  ihould  farther 
confirm  fome  important  truths  known  by  the 
light  of  nature,  and  clear  up  the  difficulties  which 
hang  on  fome  articles  in  which  our  happinefs  is 
much  concerned:  particularly,  that  it  mould 
give  us  firmer  a  flu  ranee  of  the  pardon  of  fin  in 
a  way  confident  with  the  divine  juftice,  and  that 

greater  advantage,  if  it  were  referred  till  the  evidence  which  has 
in  fact  attended  chriftianity  were  fully  ftated.  We  (hould  then 
be  b-  tter  able  to  judge  of  any  objections  that  are  made  to  parti- 
cular parts  of  the  evidence,  and  fnould  be  prepared  to  make  a 
more  prccife  and  determinate  aniwer:  whereas  when  the  fubject 
is  only  treated  in  theory,  our  reafoning  upon  it  will  of  neceifity 
be  more  md;  terminate,  and  therefore  lets  fatisfaotory ;  an  in- 
stance of  which  we  have  in  the  objections  that  are  urged  in  fome 
of  the  following  pages,  againit  pofitwe  injiitutions  and  a  traditional 
revelation,     former  editor. 

%  See,  fays  Dr.  Savage,  both  the  internal  and  the  external  evi- 
dences to  be  required  in  a  divine  revelati  >fl,  well  laid  down  in 
Bailey's  Eflay  on  divine  Infpiratiort,  part  the  fecond. 

it 
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it  mould  difcover  more  of  a  future  ftate  of  hap- 
pinefs,  perhaps  alfo  of  the  entrance  of  iin  and 
calamity  in  the  world. 

3.  It  may  very  probably  contain  a  difcovery 
of  fome  doctrines  as  well  as  facts,  which  though 
not  inconfiftent  with  our  natural  light,  are  not 
difcoverable  by  it. 

4.  As  it  is  very  probable  that  much  of  it  will 
relate  to  the  divine  being  and  his  operations,  it 
is  to  be  expected,  that  though  fome  additional 
light  may-be  given  us  as  to  many  things  concern- 
ing him,  yet  thefe  difcoverics  may  be  connected 
with  farther  hints  relating  to  what  is  yet  un- 
known ;  fo  that  there  may  be  many  things  in  it 
beyond  our  adequate  comprehenfion,  or  in  other 
wrords,  fome  things  myfterious.  Vid.  Prop.  18. 
Cor.  3. 

5.  Neverthelefs,  we  may  conclude  that  the 
moft  important  things  will  be  plainly  revealed  ; 
fo  that  every  honed  inquirer  may  come  to  afull 
Satisfaction  about  them. 

6.  The  end  of  all  muft  be  to  fubferve  virtue, 
and  fo  to  promote  the  happinefs  of  mankind  : 
and  thofe  additional  difcoveries  beyond  what  the 
light  of  nature  could  have  found  out,  fuppofed 
gr.  3.  will  no  doubt  center  in  this,  and  not  tend 
merely  to  amaze  our  minds  and  excite  our  cu- 
riolity. 

7.  Confidering  how  greatly  and  how  univer- 
sally pride  prevails  in  the  minds  of  men,  how 
detrimental  it  is  to  almoft  all  the  branches  of 
virtue,  and  how  much  it  taints  and  debafes  many 
actions  which  would  otherwife  be  the  moft  ex- 
cellent, as  likewife  how  ill  it  becomes  any  crea- 
ture, and  efpecially  a  mortal  and  a  finful  crea- 
ture ;  it  is  exceedingly  probable,  that  the  whole 
feries  of  a  divine  revelation  will  evidently  tend  to 
exalt  God  and  to  humble  man. 

Tillotf.  vol.  iii.  p.  442,  443. Dod.  x. 

Serin.  N°,  viii.  p.  209—211.— Ducha I 

on 
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on  the  prefumptive  Evid.  of  the  Chrift, 
Rel.  p.  in— 1 1 8.— — Butler's  Anal, 
part  ii.  c.  iii. 

SCHOLIUM     I . 

.  It  is  objected,  that  on  thefe  principles  a  reve- 
lation rnuil  be  needlefs  ;  fince  a  man  muftunder- 
frand  the  principles  of  natural  religion  before  he 
can  judge  of  a  revelation,  and  if  he  can  judge 
of  thefe  he  does  not  need  a  revelation. 

To  what  is  laid  Prop.  94.  SchoL  7.  we  may 
here  add  the  following  remarks. 

1.  We  allow  that  the  being  and  truth  of  God 
mull:  be  known,  before  we  can  judge  of  the  in- 

'ternal  evidence  of  a  revelation  as  above. 

2.  That  neverthelefs  a  revelation  may  improve 
what  is  known,  correct  miflakes,  and  excite  men 
by  proper  motives  to  the  practice  of  virtue, 
which  they  generally  need  more  than  merely  to 
be  inllructed  in  its  nature. 

3.  That  a  revelation  may  be  a  means  of  lead- 
ing a  perfon  into  the  knowledge  and  belief  of 
thoic  doctrines,  which  muff,  be  believed  before 
that  revelation  can  be  admitted  :  v.  g.  miracles 
may  convince  an  atheifi  of  the  being  of  a  God. 

4.  That  the  report  of  a  revelation,  and  fome 
.probable  external  evidence  of  its  truth  ftriking 
the  mind,  may  lead  into  more  attentive  reflec- 
tion on  the  principles  of  natural  religion;  and 
thereby  farther  promote,  the  knowledge  of  them, 
and  make  way  for  a  rational  adiniilion  of  the 
revelation  itfelf,  with  a  regard  to  its  internal 
evidence  as  now  better  underftood. 

5.  That  the  evidence  with  which  a  revelation 
is  attended  may  farther  convince  even  a  wife  and 
good  man  of  thofe  things  which  he  before  be- 
lieved, and  on  the  belief  of  which  he  admitted 
the  revelation  as  probably  true:  v.g.  remarkable 
appearances  of  God  may  farther  prove  his  parti- 
cular  providence,  and  the   accomplifhment   of 

prophecies 
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prophecies  and  threatenings  may  introduce  a  far- 
ther and  more  lively  conviction  of  its  truth.  To 
which  we  may  add> 

6.  7  hat  the  whole,  objection  is  founded  upon 
an  evident  miftake  ;  fince  it  lies- again  ft  all  me- 
thods of  inllruction  vvhatfoever,  and  might  be 
applied  even  to  mathematical ■  treat ifes  ;  as  it 
might  be  faid,  they  cannot  improve  rcafon,  (ince 
we  muft  by  reafon  judge  whether  the  arguments 
are  conclufive. 

Tind.  of  Chrifiianity,  p.  369.  Ed.  1.  p.  77 

—82.    'id  Ed.    Former  part  of  c.  xiv. 

P*  3  3  5  '-^-Fq/h  a?ainft  Tind.  p.  4 1—5  1 . 

part   i.—  Leland   agdinft    Tind.    vol.   ii. 

p.  95 — 100. — Butler's  Anal,  part  ii.  c.  i. 

scholium    2. 

It  may  be  queftioned  whether  a  revelation  is 
to  be  admitted,  which  commands  an  action  for- 
bidden  by  the  general  rules  of  morality,  v.  g.  to 
kill  an  innocent  child,  or  put  a  whole,  nation  of 
men  to  the  fvvord. 

Anf.  \.  That  cannot  be  a  divine  revelation, 
which  requires  any  thing  which  all  things  conii- 
dered  is  in  prefent  circumftances  evil. 

2.  It  is  difficult  for  us  to  fay,  that  fuch  actions 
as  thofe  here  mentioned  are  in  all  cafes  and  cir- 
cumftances unlawful,  or  even  that  human  facri- 
fices  are  univerfaily  fo  ;  becaufe  it  is  poilible 
they  may  be  for  the  public  good  :  and  God, 
whofe  views  are  infinitely  more  extenlive  than 
ours,  might  fee  them  to  be  fo  in  circumftances 
when  we  could  not  poftibly  difcern  it. 

3.  Upon  the  whole  therefore,  we  mud  judge 
by  comparing  the  evidence  on  both  fides  :  and  if 
in  any  given  inftance,  we  have  a  ftronger  evi- 
dence that  God  requires  a  thing,  than  we  have  on 
the  other  hand  that  in  prefent  circumftances  it 
is  an  evil,  we  are  then  to  believe  it  good,  and  to 
-obey  the  revelation  requiring  it ;  depending  upon 

it 
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it  that  God  will  one  way  or  another  interpofe, 
to  prevent  fueh  an  iflue  of  the  affair,  as  it  would 
be  contrary  to  his  perfections  to  permit. 

Chubb' s  Prev.  Queft.  pajf.—Butlefs  Anal, 
part  ii.  c.  iii.  p.  267,  268.   Svo  Ed. 

SCHOLIUM      3. 

Confidering  how  liable  the  human  mind  is  to 
mi  (take,  great  care  mould  be  taken  that  we  do 
not  admit  any  principle  as  certain,  which  may 
really  be  doubtful,  with  refpect  to  natural  reli- 
gion ;  left,  trying  revelation  by  this  complex 
notion  as  a  frandard,  we  mould  reject  any  thing 
that  is  really  authentic,  and  fufhciently  proved 
to  be  fo  by  external  evidence.  This  therefore  is 
to  be  diligently  attended  to  upon  the  principles 
laid  down  above,  and  one  part  of  the  internal 
evidence  weighed  againlf  another  ;  as  well  as  the 
fum  of  both  with  the  external,  in  order  to  form 
a  right  judgment.  See  Prop.  120.  §  1,  3, 

DEFINITION    LXXI. 

Thofe  are  called  positive  institutions  or 
precepts,  which  are  not  founded  upon  any  rea- 
fons  known  to  thofe  to  whom  they  are  given,  or 
difcoverable  by  them,  but  which  are  obferved 
merely  becaufe  fome  fuperior  has  commanded 
them. 

COROLLARY. 

It  is  plain,  that  pofitive  precepts  may  be  dif- 
tinguimed  from  arbitrary  precepts,  i.  e.  thofe 
which  are  founded  upon  the  mere  will  of  the 
commander,  and  for  which  he  himfelf  can  fee 
no  rcafon. 

Conyb.    again  ft    Tind.    p.   155 — 157.— 

Alain    Arg.    p.    45,    46. Hal  let  on 

Script,  vol.  iii.  p.  187  — 191. 

PRO- 
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PROPOSITION    XCVI. 

There  may  be  pofitive  inftitutions  in  a  religion 
of  which  God  is  the  author. 

DEMONSTRATION. 

1.  There  are  various  relations  of  things  un- 
known to  us,  and  beyond  the  difcovery  of  our 
natural  faculties. 

i.ta.  It  is  poflible  thofe  unknown  relations 
may  render  fome  things  fit  to  be  done  by  us, 
which  we  cannot  fee  ourfelves  under  any  obliga- 
tion to. 

Prop.  33.(3.  Thefe  are  moil  clearly  known  to 
the  divine  mind. 

1,  2,  3.(4.  God  may  have  fufficient  reafons  to 
us  unknown  for  appointing  fome  particular  ac- 
tions, which  we  could  not  otherwife  fee  our- 
felves obliged  to. 

5.  There  may  be  in  other  inftances  a  general 
reafon  for  appointing  fome  teft  of  our  obedience, 
when  there  is  no  peculiar  reafon  for  preferring 
one  to  another. 

6.  Humility,  and  confequently  virtue,  may- 
be in  fome  circumftances  more  effectually  pro- 
moted, when  we  are  required  to  obey  commands 
founded  on  reafons  unknown  to  us,  than  if  thofe 
commands  carried  their  own  apparent  reafon 
along  with  them  ;  and  it  may  be  with  this  view 
that  God  fees  fit  to  conceal  from  us  the  founda- 
tion of  the  commands  in  queftion. 

7.  Civil  governors  may  make  laws  founded  on 
reafons  unknown  to  their  fubjects,  and  proper 
to  be  concealed  from  them. 

8.  God,  as  our  creator  and  conftant  benefactor, 
has  a  right  to  command  us  incomparably  fuperior 
to  that  of  any  civil  governor. 

9.  Circumftances  of  worfhip  will  appear  more 
folemn,  when  confidered  as  matters  of  divine 
inftitution,  than  merely  as  masters  of  human  in- 

Vol.  I.  C  c  vention ; 
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vention ;  and  a  greater  folemnity  may  thereby 
be  added  to  the  worfhip  itfelf :  by  which  means 
they  may  have  a  remoter  tendency  greatly  to 
promote  thofe  feveral  virtues,  which  fuch  ads  of 
relioious  worlhip  are  intended  to  fubferve. 

4,  5>  6>  7 j  8>  ®  9-|  10.  There  may  be  pofitive 
institutions  in  a  religion  of  which  God  is  the 
author.     §>j  E.  D. 

Conyb.  p.    158 — 170. — Toft,  again  ft   Tind. 
p.  281 — 284. 

SCHOLIUM      I, 

To  this  it  is  objected,  that  forafmuch  as  God 
is  unchangeable,  (Prop.  30.  Cor.)  his  will  and  our 
duty  to  him  mud  always  be  the  fame. 

Anf.  Our  gene  rat  duty  will  always  be  the  fame, 
but  the  particular  expreffions  of  it  mult  vary  as 
our  circumftances  vary;  nor  is  there  any  change 
in  the  divine  will  implied  in  fuch  a  variety,  or 
in  his  giving  new  commands  to  us,  when  thofe 
new  circumftances  arife,  more  than  there  is  in 
his  producing  new  creatures. 

-TV// J.  ibid.  p.  20.   Ocl.  p.  118.  c.  x. 
Conyb.  ib.  p.  170—174.  -Foft.   ibid, 

c.  iv.  p.  288,  289. 

SCHOLIUM     2 . 

It  is  alfo  objected,  that  it  is  inconfiftent  with 
the  divine  wifdom  to  command  indifferent  things 
as  neceffary. — It  is  anfwered,  they  are  not  com- 
manded as  neceftary,  u  e.  as  morally  and  nni- 
verfaUy  fo,  though  in  the  prefent  circumftance 
they  may  be  expedient ;  and  if  they  could  never 
in  any  inftance  be  expedient,  they  would  not  be 
indifferent,  but  univerfally  and  morally  evil, 
contrary  to  the  hypothefis. 

Tind.  ibid.  p.   13  t,   132.—'—  Conyb*  ibid. 
?-  ill—ill- 

S  C  H  0- 
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SCHOLIUM     3. 

It  is  faid  to  be  inconfiftent  with  the  goodricfs 
of  God  to  fetter  our  liberty,  and  thereby  impair 
our  happinefs,  by  requiring  things  under  certain 
penalties,  which  we  might  elfe  have  been  ex- 
cufed  from  ;  and  that  this  will  turn  a  revelation 
into  a  curfe  inftead  of  a  blefling. 

To  this  it  is  replied, 

1.  It  is  not  granted  that  every  pofitive  inftU 
tution  as  fuch  does  ncceffarily  impair  our  hap- 
pinefs, whether  by  retraining  our  liberty,  or  by 
multiplying  our  care  in  obferving  them  ;  for  the 
pleafure  a  pious  mind  will  have  in  refigning  to 
God's  will,  fome  of  its  enjoyments,  and  in  find- 
ing itfelf  continually  employed  in  his  fervice, 
may  upon  the  whole  make  the  obfervance  of  fuch 
pofitive  precepts  more  delightful  than  a  freedom 
from  them. 

2.  The  tendency  thefe  things  may  have  iri 
their  confequences  to  promote  virtue,  may  on  the 
whole  be  vaftly  more  than  an  equivalent  for  pre- 
fent  pleafure  forborne  and  labour  and  difficulty 
incurred. 

3.  If  on  the  whole  thefe  pofitive  precepts  did 
diminifli  our  happinefs,  a  revelation  of  which 
they  are  a  part  might  contain  fuch  advantages  of 
another  kind,  as  on  the  whole  to  make  it  a  great 
bleffing:  nor  can  it  by  any  means  be  proved, 
that  every  thing  which  God  requires  of  us  muft 
immediately  promote  our  happinefs,  any  more 
than  that  all  he  appoints  in  the  courfe  of  his  pro- 
vidence muft  have  this  effect. 

Tind.  ibid.  p.  123,  £s?  131.  c.  xi. — Cony- 
beare,  Hid.  p.  177 — 182. — Limb.  Col- 
lat*  ap*  Speft.  vol.  iii.   N°.  213. 

scholium    4. 
It  is  objected,  that  it  is  felf-contradiclory  to 
fuppofe  God  mould  forbid  that  by  a  revelatijon, 
which  he  has  allowed  by  a  natural  law. 

C  -c  2  An/, 
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An/.  I.  No  natural  iaw  allows  it  m/uch  cir- 
cuv/ances,  as  thofe  in  which  it  is  by  a  revealed 
law  forbidden,./,  e.  when  God  has  exprefsly  de- 
termined a  cafe,  in  itfelf  indifferent. 

2.  On  the  fame  principles,  all  thofe  civil  laws 
are  to  be  condemned,  by  which  things  are  for- 
bidden, which  are  not  directly  contrary  to  the 
law  of  nature. 

Main  Arg.  p.    52. Fojt.   again/   Tind, 

p.  285—288. 

SCHOLIUM      5. 

It  is  alfo  objected,  that  pofitive  precepts  over- 
charge the  mind,  and  fo  lead  to  the  neglect  of 
moral  virtue  ;  and  that  if  people  come  to  believe 
thefe  things  good  for  any  thing,  they  will  foon 
fuppofe  them  good  for  every  thing,  /.  e.  place 
the  whole  of  their  religion  in  them,  confidering 
how  prone  men  are  to  fuperftition.  Prop.  76. 
SchoL  7. 

An/  1.  There  is  no  arguing  againft  the  ufe  of 
a  thing  from  the  poflibility  of  its  being  abufed ; 
for  then  all  the  entertainments  and  fupports  of 
human  life  muff  be  condemned. 

2.  It  is  rcafonable  to  believe,  that  if  God  gives 
a  revelation  in  which  pofitive  precepts  are  con- 
tained, he  will  take  proper  care  to  diftinguifh 
them  from  the  great  precepts  of  moral  virtue. 

3.  A  few  pofitive  precepts,  given  in  a  revela- 
tion declaring  the  rule  of  faith  and  practice,  may 
more  effectually  prevent  the  increasing  and  idol- 
izing fuch  obfervances,  than  if  none  at  all  had 
been  appointed. 

Tind.    9/  Chri/ianiiyy   p.    123,   124. 

Conyb.   again]}   Tind.  p.   182 — 193      ■   ■ 

Main  Arg.  p.  48 — 51. '-Fqft.  again/ 

"Tind.  p.  289—^303. 

COROLLARY. 

It  appears  from  this  furvey  of  the  fubject,  that 
the  infertion  of  fome  pofitive  inftitutions,  in  a 

pro- 
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proper  manner  moderated,  and  declared  fubor- 
dinate  to  the  precepts  of  moral  virtue,  is  fo  far 
from  being  an  objection  againft  fuch  a  revelation, 
that  it  is  rather  to  be  coniidered  as  an  additional 
part  of  its  internal  evidence;  especially  confi- 
dering,  that  as  a  divinely  inftituted  religion  will 
probably  require  fome  aflbciation  of  its  profeflbrs, 
there  muft  in  the  nature  of  things  be  fome  form 
of  entering  into  that  afTociation,  and  of  main- 
taining a  profeffion  of  continued  adherence  to  it; 
which  will  have  evident  advantages,  if  fuppofed 
of  divine  appointment. 

Butler* s  Anal,  part  ii.  c.  i.  p.  215 — 217. 

Oil.  Ed. Letter  to  Wallace,  p.  8 — 

11. Anfwer,  p.  27—33.-         Lei  and 

againft  Tind.  vol.  i.  p.  51 — 92.— Z^//. 
ofPofit.  Lift,  prefixed  to  Leland,  vol.  ii  *. 

PROPOSITION    XCVIIf. 

To  enquire  into  the  external  evidence  which  lect, 
may  probably  attend  a  revelation.  cix. 

LEMMA. 

It  is  to  be  obferved,  that  we  do  by  no  means 
limit  the  divine  being  to  all  the  circumftances 
here  mentioned ;  but  only  remark,  that  if  a  re- 
velation offered  fhould  feem  to  be  attended  with 
fuch  circumftances,  in  conjunction  with  the 
above  mentioned  internal  evidences,  each  of 
thefe  circumftances  would  concur  to  recommend 
it  to  our  candid  and  diligent  examination. 

solution  and  demonstration. 
1.  We  might  reafonably  fuppofe,  that  at  lead 
moft  of  the  perfons  chiefly  employed  in  the  firft 
publiftiing  the  revelation  would  be  perfons  of 

*  Rather  affixed  to  volume  the  firft;  but  it  is  not  in  th« 
fecond  edition,     s. 

f  See  the  note  on  Prop.  9^. 

C  c  3  piety 
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piety  and  virtue;  otherwife,  we  could  neither 
imagine  that  God  would  favour  them  with  fuch 
extraordinary  difcoveries  of  himfelf,  nor  could 
we  depend  upon  their  veracity  in  reporting  them 
to  us  :  yet  we  cannot  fay,  that  it  is  neceffary  that 
all  the  perfons  fo  employed,  if  there  be  a  confi- 
derable  number  of  them,  fhould  be  good  men, 
and  much  lefs  that  every  one  of  them  fhould  be 
freed  from  every  degree  of  fin,  though  perhaps, 
if  any  one  perfon  is  to  bear  a  much  greater  part 
in  the  revelation  than  the  reft,  he  may  be  fo  dif- 
tinguifhed. 

Find,  ibid.  p.  8,  &  243.  Oct.  p.  219. ■ 

Fojl.  againft  Tind.  p.   113,   114.  c.  iii. 

p.   ii2,    113. -Leland,  ibid.  vol.  ii. 

part  ii.  c.  ii.  p.  36 — 38,  49—^53.  id  Ed. 
4     ?-  28— 31,  39— 43. 

2.  It  is  poflible  that  fame  fuperior  fpirit  (Vid. 
Prop.  86.)  may  be  employed  as  a  meifenger 
from  heaven  to  bring  this  revelation ;  and  if  he 
fhould  not  only  make  a  tranfient  appearance  on 
earth,  but  take  up  his  abode  here  for  a  considerable 
time  in  a  human  form,  giving  an  example  of  the 
moft  perfect  virtue,  we  muft  acknowledge  the 
circumftance  extremely  well  chofen  and  worthy 
the  divine  wifdom,  though  we  cannot  pretend  it 
to  be  of  abfolute  necefiity. 

3.  We  may  reafonably  depend  upon  it,  that 
the  chief  meifenger,  if  fuch  there  be,  or  others 
commiflioned  by  him,  will,  at  the  firft  publish- 
ing of  fuch  a  revelation,  be  endued  with  a  power 
of  working  evident,  uncontrouled,  and  probably 
moft  of  them  beneficial  miracles  ;  they  being  not 
only  a  very  folid  proof  of  a  divine  million,  (Prop. 
94.)  but  upon  many  accounts  the  moft  plain, 
popular,  and  convincing,  and  beft  fuited  to  the 
fculk  of  mankind,  for  w hofe  benefit  no  doubt  a 
revelation  would  be  calculated. 

Attcrb.  Scrm.  vol.  iii.  p.  217 — 222. 

4.  h 
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4.  It  is  probable  that  the  chief  perfons  em- 
ployed in  opening  fuch  a  revelation  may  appear 
in  plain  and  low  circumftances  of  human  life, 
rather  than  with  princely  grandeur ;  fince  in  this 
view  their  teflimony  might  be  lefs  fufpecled  of 
being  a  political  contrivance,  and  their  example 
would  be  more  inftru&ive  to  the  generality  of 
mankind.  Nor  is  it  on  the  whole  incredible, 
that  fuch  perfons,  notwithstanding  their  own 
virtue,  mould  be  defpifed  and  persecuted,  and 
perhaps  put  to  death,  for  their  attempts  to  re- 
form the  world:  if  this  were  the  cafe,  they  would 
give  a  mod  edifying  example  of  fuffering  virtue, 
and  an  evidence  of  the  integrity  of  their  cha- 
dacler  and  teftimony  to  all  ages,  beyond  what 
we  could  conceive  in  other  circumftances.  And 
though  for  this  reafon  God  might  probably  leave 
fome  of  them  to  die  by  their  enemies  hands,  yet 
it  is  not  unlikely,  but  in  fome  remarkable  in- 
fiances  he  might  interpofe  for  the  delivery  of  his 
fervants  in  their  extremity,  either  refcuing  fome 
of  them  by  miracle,  in  order  to  their  farther  ufe- 
fulnefs,  or  perhaps  railing  them  from  the  dead. 

Plato  de  Rep.  I.  ii.  ap.  Dod.  x.  Serm.  p. 
206.  Ed.   1.  p.    131.  Ed.  4.  Fojl. 

againjl    Tind.    p.    317,    318. Flem. 

Chriftol.  vol.  ii.  p.  51 — 53,  76—85, 

5.  It  is  not  improbable,  that  a  revelation 
Ihould  be  gradually  introduced,  and  the  expecta- 
tion of  mankind  awakened  by  prediclions  and 
previous  miracles,  before  the  greater!:  fcene  of  all 
be  difclofed :  this  is  analogous  to  the  ufual  me- 
thod of  divine  operation  in  the  works  of  nature; 
and  would  lay  a  foundation  for  a  very  convinc- 
ing additional  evidence  of  the  truth  of  the  reve- 
lation; if  it  mould  appear,  that  a  variety  of  dif- 
ferent perfons,  of  different  ages  and  perhaps  dif- 
ferent countries,  had  been  led  by  the  providence 
of  God  and  his  influence  on  their  minds  to  carry 
on  their  proper  diftincl:  parts  of  one  harmonious 

C  c  4  deiign, 
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deiign,  the  connection  of  which  was  unknown  to 
each  of  them. 

Barringt.  EJf.  on  Div.  Di/p.  Pre/,  p.  22— 
28. Butler's  AnaL  part  ii.  c.  vii. 

6.  It  is  probable  that  God  may  bear  farther  wit- 
nefs  to  fuch  a  revelation,  by  giving  it  at  iirft  re- 
markable fuccefs,  notwithflanding  ftrong  oppo- 
sition, and  though  it  may  be  deftitute  of  human 
fupport;  and  by  making  it  vifibly  effectual  for 
reforming  the  characters  of  its  profeiTbrs.  Such 
fa  els  might  be  capable  of  mod  convincing  proof 
to  future  ages ;  on  which  account  they  feem  pe- 
culiarly proper. 

7.  Forafrnuch  as  miracles  would  lofe  much 
of  their  force,  if  they  were  frequently  to  be  re- 
peated for  a  long  fucceflion  of  ages,  it  is  not 
reafonable  to  conclude,  that  fuch  a  revelation 
would  always  be  attended  with  the  fame  degree 
of  fenfible  evidence,  with  which  it  was  at  fir  ft 
introduced  into  the  world  :  it  is  more  natural  to 
imagine,  that  God  would  take  care  that  the  firft 
publilhers  of  it  mould  deliver  in  writing  the  hif- 
tory,  purpofes,  and  contents  of  the  revelation, 
and  that  their  books  mould  be  tranfmitted  to  pos- 
terity with  fuch  kind  of  evidence  as  other  ancient 
records  have. 

8.  It  is  probable,  that  if  this  method  of  trans- 
mitting a  revelation  be  taken,  providence  may 
fo  order  it,  that  the  evidence  of  the  main  fads 
on  which  it  is  built  (hall  at  lead  in  part  be  drawn 
from  the  teftimony  and  confeflion  of  thofe  by 
whom  it  was  oppofed :  at  leaft  we  muft  confefs 
that  this  would  be  a  ftrong  additional  medium 
of  proof. 

Dod.x.  Serm.  N°.  vm.p.  215 — 218.  Ed.  2. 
p.  206 — 208.  Ed.  1. 

SCHOLIUM      I. 

The  principal  objections  againft  the  preceding 
folution  are  thofe  which  affect  the  /event h  ftep  of 

it: 
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it:  we  (hall  therefore  in  the  following  Scholia, 
give  a  view  of  the  chief  arguments  brought 
againft  the  fuppofition  of  fuch  a  traditional  reve- 
lation, (as  'Tindal,  though  with  fome  partial  am- 
biguity, has  affected  to  call  it)  and  propofe  the 
molt  obvious  anfvvers  to  them. 

schojlium    2. 

It  is  objected,  that  forafmuch  as  the  credi- 
bility of  any  teftimony  is  impaired  by  pafling 
through  a  number  of  hands,  all  the  evidence 
which  any  traditional  revelation  can  be  fuppofed 
to  have,  mull  in  time  be  utterly  worn  out. 

Anf.  1.  Where  the  teftimony  of  any  traditional 
witnefs  gives  indubitable  perfuajion,  the  credibi- 
lity of  the  thing  teftified  fuffers  no  diminution  by 
pafling  through  his  hands ;  and  the  credit  uni- 
verfally  given  to  many  facts  in  ancient  hiftory, 
proves  that  the  decreafe  is  exceedingly  fmall 
even  in  a  long  fucceflion  of  ages,  when  the  inter- 
mediate witnefles  are  faithful,  careful  and  know- 
ing. 

2.  That  a  tradition  preferved  by  writing,  is 
evidently  lefs  liable  to  corruption  than  that  which 
is  merely  oral;  lince  when  the  facts  are  once  re- 
corded, there  is  no  room  left  for  a  failure  in 
memory,  to  which  alone  the  miftakes  of  honeft 
men  will  be  owing  in  tranfmitting  a  teftimony. 

3.  That  the  agreement  of  various  witnefles, 
and  many  of  them  in  feparate  interefts,  concern- 
ing fuch  a  revelation,  may  be  more  than  an  equi- 
valent for  the  little  defects  mentioned  above. 

4.  That  the  fuccefs  of  a  revelation,  or  the  ac- 
complimment  of  fome  prophecies  contained  in 
it,  and  the  illuftration  of  many  other  branches  of 
internal  evidence,  relating  to  the  characters  of 
hiftorians,  mutual  connection,  and  correfpond- 
ence  of  facts,  &c.  on  the  principles  of  the  fifth 
ftep,  may  give  it  fuch  an  increafe  of  evidence, 
as  fhall  abundantly  over-balance  ail  that  it  can 

be 
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be  fuppofed  to  lofe,  by  being  tranfmitted  through 

many  hundred  years. 

Tind.  ibid.  p.  185.  \toy  Ocl.  p.  163.  i2mo. 

pt  j6^ — 168. Foft.  again fi  "Tind.  p. 

92 — 96. Leiand,  ibid,  vol.  ii.  p.  1 13 

— irc). Warb.  Div.  Leg.  p.  1 — 3. 

vojm  i. Comber  againft  IVcfton,  Append. 

Jennings    Log.    Prop,   xvii,    xviii. 

DiPt.  on  Rejur.  part  ii.  Prop,  xv,  xvi. 
Flemming's  three  Monuments,  con- 
firming three  plain  Fuels,  paffim. 

scholium    3 . 

It  is  alfo  objected,  that  there  are  fo  many  for- 
geries of  books  pretended  to  be  ancient,  that  it 
is  a  difficult  matter  to  diftinguifh  the  genuine 
from  the  fpurious,  and  that  iince  the  bulk  of 
the  common  people  have  neither  leifure  or  abi- 
lity to  manage  an  enquiry  of  this  nature,  if  they 
receive  a  traditional  revelation,  it  muft  be  by  an 
implicit  faith  in  the  tefthnony  of  thofe  who  are 
the  teachers  of  that  religion ;  fo  that  in  reality 
they  believe  not  God  but  the  Prieft. 

Anf.  1.  It  is  univerfally  allowed  that  learned 
men  may  have  fufficient  evidence  as  to  the  ge- 
nuinenefs  of  ancient  books,  and  therefore  of  thofe 
which  contain  the  fubftance  of  a  fuppofed  revela- 
tion :  and  as  it  is  highly  probable  in  the  nature 
of  things,  that  books  of  this  kind  would  early 
pafs  into  many  hands,  and  be  examined  with  the 
utmoit  rigour,  and  preferved  with  the  greateft 
care,  the  evidence  of  their  being  genuine  might 
{cat.  par.)  be  much  greater  than  could  be  ob- 
tained as  to  any  other  books  of  equal  antiquity. 

2.  Though  the  common  people  cannot  of 
themfelves  enter  minutely  into  the  proofs,  yet 
they  may  have  fome  opportunity  of  gaining  ra- 
tional fatisfaclion,  by  confulting  perfons  of  learn- 
ing and  feeming  integrity,  not  merely  among  the 
priefls  but  the  laity  \  and  by  reading  books  that. 

give 
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giue  a  view  of  the  argument,  in  which  they  may 
reafonably  take  it  for  granted,  that  efpecially  in 
a  learned  and  inquifitive  age,  no  man  will  cite 
vouchers  notorioufly  falfe. 

3.  They  may  compare  writers  on  both  fides, 
if  the  revelation  be  oppofed ;  and  perhaps  may 
fee,  from  the  manner  in  which  the  oppofition  is 
made,  what  may  greatly  confirm  them  in  the 
truth  oppofed. 

4.  A  perfon  that  cannot  read  himfelf  may  get 
fome  valuable  treatifcs  read  over  to  him,  perhaps 
again  and  again  by  different  perfons,  whofe  par- 
tiality he  has  no  reafon  to  fufpedt,  and  concern- 
ing whom  he  might  be  confidently  fure  they  read 
what  was  before  them. 

Tind.  ibid.  p.  232 — 234.  tfo.p.  209 — 212. 

1 2 mo. Fofi.  ibid.  p.  1 7 1 — 174,  178 — 

1  82. Main  Arg.  p.  67 — 72. — Dodd. 

Firft  Lett,  to  the  Author  of  Chrifi.  not 

founded,    &c.    p.   52 — 56. Benfon's 

Reaf  of  the  Chrifi.  Re  I.  part  ii.  Dial.  4. 
$raf.  p.  144,  145,  153—155. 

SCHOLIUM     4. 

It  is  objected  that  the  common  people  cannot 
be  fufficient  judges  of  the  faithfulnefs  of  a  tranf- 
lation,  which  yet  is  necefTary  in  order  to  their 
underftanding  a  traditional  revelation,  depend- 
ing on  books  and  defigned  for  the  ufe  of  various 
nations.     We  reply, 

1.  That  though  we  acknowledge  they  cannot 
be  fo  entirely  fatisned  as  thofe  who  understand 
the  original  language;  (which  mould  recommend 
the  ftudy  of  the  original  to  thofe  who  can  con- 
veniently engage  in  it;)  yet  the  unlearned  may 
very  chearfully  depend  upon  the  teftimony  of 
perfons  of  acknowledged  ability  and  known  in- 
tegrity, who  have  diligently  compared  the  ver- 
sion with  the  original,  and  declare  it  as  a  fact  011 

their 
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their  own  knowledge,   that  it  is  in  the  main 
agreeable  to  it. 

2.  Such  a  teftimony  acquires  a  very  ftrong 
additional  degree  of  evidence,  when  perfons  of 
different  parties  and  fentiments  in  religion  agree 
in  allowing  the  fame  verfion;  and  when  the  ori- 
ginals are  in  the  hands  of  thofe  who  are  its  greateft 
enemies. 

Main  Arg.  p.  73. Dod.  x.  Serm.  N9. 

viii.  p.  228 — 231.  Ed.  1. 

scholium    5. 

It  is  farther  objected,  that  there  will  be  diffi- 
culties in  the  mo  ft  literal  and  faithful  tranilation 
of  any  ancient  book,  and  in  the  original  itfelf, 
arifing  from  the  different  genius  of  languages  ; 
and  efpecially  if  it  be  an  oriental  book,  from  the 
ftrong  figures  with  which  it  will  abound. 

Anf.  1.  Figurative  language  is  not  always  ob- 
fcure. 

2.  It  is  rcafonable  to  fuppofe,  that  if  God  fees 
fit  to  communicate  a  revelation  by  books,  he 
will  take  care  that  the  moft  important  things 
fhali  be  expreffed  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  to  be 
very  intelligible  in  a  literal  tranilation. 

3.  The  objection  here  urged  would  equally 
affect  all  ancient  books. 

Fojl.  again  ft  Tind.  p.  186 — 191,  194.    ■     ■ 

Main  Arg.  p.  74,  75. -Le  land  again  ft 

Tind.  vol.  ii.  p.  232 — 246. 

SCHOLIUM      6. 

To  get  clear  of  all  thefe  objections  againft  a 
traditional  revelation,  fome  have  afTerted,  that 
we  may  reafonably  fuppofe,  that  if  God  communi- 
cates a  revelation  from  age  to  age,  every  parti- 
cular perfon  will  have  the  truth  of  a  revelation 
fo  propofed  immediately  difcovered  to  him  by 
fome  divine  agency  on  his  mind;  though  per- 
haps this  may  be  an  argument  only  for  his  own 
ufe. 

It 
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It  cannot  be  denied,  that  fuch  an  immediate 
impuife  on  the  mind  of  each  individual  is  poffi- 
ble  to  divine  power :  but  this  manner  of  Mating 
the  cafe  fuppofes  the  revelation  to  be  a  perjonal 
thing:  fo  that  thofe  who  have  never  experienced 
any  thing  of  this  kind,  would  probably  look  upon 
is  as  an  enthuliadical  pretence.  Yet  we  may 
perhaps  reafonably  admit,  that  where  men  lie 
under  great  di  fad  vantages  for  receiving  the  ordi- 
nary proofs,  God  may  by  fome  fee  ret  influence 
fo  difpofe  their  minds,  as  that  the  internal  evi- 
dence of  a  revelation,  and  its  vifible  effects,,  fhall 
produce  a  very  llrong  degree  of  affent,  though 
they  are  forced  to  take  up  with  very  (lender  erx~ 
ternai  proofs  :  to  which  we  may  add,  that  God 
can  if  he  pleafes  order  fuch  a  correfpondence 
between  certain  events  in  his  providence,  and 
certain  impreflions  on  the  mind  made  in  confe- 
quence  of  the  fuppofed  truth  of  a  revelation,  as 
fhall  greatly  confirm  the  faith  of  the  enquirer, 
and  be  almoft  equivalent  to  miracles  wrought 
for  his  conviction ;  though  he  may  not  be  able 
to  make  thefe  things  out  fully  to  another.  And 
if  on  the  whole  the  belief  of  any  revelation  pro- 
duces a  virtuous  temper,  the  great  end  of  it  is 
anfwered;  even  though  the  perfon  fo  influenced 
and  reformed  by  it  may  not  be  able  to  give  a 
rational  account  of  the  grounds  of  this  afTent,  or 
may  build  it  upon  fome  weak  arguments. 

Lett,  to  Wallace,  Jul  fin. Chrifiianity 

not  founded  on  Arg.  pajf. Dodd.  Aitfm 

JV°.  i.  pr<ef.  p.  11—32. — Law's  Theory  % 
p.  18—23. 

SCHOLIUM     7. 

On  a  furvey  of  the  whole  argument,  we  mull 
confefs  that  a  traditional  revelation  will  be  at- 
tended with  fome  difficulties  and  fome  defects; 
and  that  thofe  who  have  it,  will  not  enjoy  alto- 
j  gether 
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gether  the  fame  advantages  with  thofe  to  whom 
the  revelation  was  originally  given:  neverthelefs 
it  feems  reafonable  to  conclude, 

1.  That  ftrong  degrees  of  internal  evidence, 
and  an  experience  of  the  reforming  power  of  any 
religion  upon  the  minds  of  its  profeflbrs,  and 
efpecially  on  our  own,  will  make  up  the  defi- 
ciency of  fome  degree  of  external  evidence,  which 
might  otherwife  be  very  defirable :  more  efpe- 
cially, when  on  the  one  hand  it  concurs  with 
fome  remarkable  perfonal  experience,  (as  above 
SchoL  6.)  and  on  the  other,  there  are  no  ftrong 
circumftances  of  fufpicion  attending  what  ex- 
ternal evidence  there  is,  v.  g.  the  vices  of  the 
author  of  that  revelation,  its  being  firft  intro- 
duced by  fanguinary  methods,  its  acknowledg- 
ing the  want  of  miracles,  or  pretending  to  fuch 
as  are  palpably  ridiculous,  &c. 

2.  That  if  God  gives  a  traditional  revelation, 
he  will  give  fuch  evidence  of  one  kind  or  an- 
other, as  fhall  be  fufficient  to  convince  every 
honeft  and  candid  enquirer. 

3.  That  it  by  no  means  becomes  us  to  pre- 
fcribe  to  God,  what  farther  degrees  of  evidence, 
beyond  what  is  barely  funicient  for  this  purpofe, 
fliall  be  given  to  any  revelation. 

4.  That  a  mixture  of  obfeurity  either  in  the 
proof  or  contents  of  a  revelation  may  perhaps 
have  its  ufe;  particularly  to  humble  men's  minds, 
and  to  ferve  as  a  touch  flone,  by  which  their 
true  character  may  be  diftinguifhed. 

Grot,  de  Verit.  /.  ii.  c.  xix. — Dodd.  Third 

Lett.  ibid.  p.  57 — 59.. Butler's  Anal, 

part  ii.  c.  yi.  p.  226 — 235.  4/0.  333 — 
344.  Svo. 

SCHOLIUM      8. 

In  this  argument,  it  may  be  very  proper  to 
review  that  excellent   abftracT:   of  the   contro- 

verfv 
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verfy  between  Tindal  and  his  antagonifts,  which 

is  given  in  Main  Arg.  p.  77 — 86*. 

*  '«  The  main  Argument/'  the  whole  title  of  which  I  do 
not  recollecl,  is  a  pamphlet  that  was  publifhed  in  1733,  and 
which  excited  much  attention  at  the  time  of  its  appearance.  It 
is  now  difficult  to  !.  e  f  cocured.  A  collection  of  fcarce  and 
valuable  trafts  on  moral  and  theological  queftions  is  a  Defider.; 
turn  in  Englilh  Literature. 


The  END  of  the  Fifth  Part, 
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PART       VI. 

In  which   the  Genuineness   and   Credibility 
of  the  Old  and  New  Teffament  are  offer  ted  and 

vindicated. 


PROPOSITION    XCVIII*. 

CHRISTIANITY  is  not  a  modern  religion, 
but  was  maintained  and  profeffed  by  great 
multitudes  quickly  after  the  time  in  which 
Christ,  its  fuppofed  founder,  is  faid  to  have 
appeared*  i.  e.  in  the  days  of  Tiberius  Cajar. 

DEMONSTRATION. 

lect.  I.  There  is  a  feries  of  books  written  by  Chrif- 
cxi.    tian  authors,  who  are  faid  to  have  lived,  fome  in 

v/y\j  the  jirft,  fome  in  the  Jecond  century,  befides  a 
multitude  in  thofe  that  follow  ,  concerning  the 
genuinenefs  of  which  we  have  as  much  fatisfac- 
tion  as  concerning  that  of  any  other  ancient 
writers,  whether  Jewijh  or  Pagan ;  particularly 
Clemens  Rom  anus,  Ignatius,  and  Poly  carp,  in  lefs 
than  an  hundred  years  after  the  time  mentioned; 
Juftin  Martyr,  Iren<eus,  Tatian,  Atbenagoras,  and 
Theophilus  Antiochenus,  in  lefs  than  200  years ;  for 
accounts  of  whom  fee  any  hiftorical  dictionary; 
not  to  mention  a  great  many  others,  whofe  books 
are  now  loir,  but  whofe  writings  are  mentioned 
by  Eujebius  and  other  ancients,  by  whom  alfo 
fome  confiderable  fragments  of  them  are  pre- 
ferved  ;  of  whom  tee  Prop.  101. 

*  See  a  good  view  of  the  argument  contained  in  this  and  the 
following  propofition  in  Dr.  Le/and's  Reflections  on  Lord  Boling' 
broke\  letters  on  the  ftudy  of  hiftory,  p.  105 — 122,  307—315* 
Former  Editor. 

2.  Some 
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2.  Some  of  the  moft  ancient  Jezvijh  books, 
faid  to  have  been  written  about  thefe  1700  years, 
exprefsly  mention  the  Chriftians,  and  bitterly 
inveigh  againft  them. 

Lardner's  Jewifh  and  Heathen  Teft.  vol.  i. 
c.  vii.  §  1. — /Forks,  vol.  vii.  p.  1  87 — ■- 
189. 

3.  It  plainly  appears  that  Celfus,  Porphyry, 
Hierocles,  Julian ,  and  many  other  heathen  writ- 
ers, a  (Faulted  chriftianity  with  great  bitternefs ; 
and  feveral  fragments  of  their  writings  are  pre- 
ferved  in  thofe  of  the  chriftian  apologifts,  by 
whom  they  were  anfwered,  and  whofe  pieces  are 
allowed  to  be  genuine,  though  many  of  the  hea- 
then originals  are  unhappily  loir.  Their  anta- 
gonifts  were  Origen,  Methodius ,  Eufebius,  Gregory 
Nazianzeny  and  Cyril. 

Lardner's  JezviJJj  and  Heathen  Teft.  vol.  ii. 
c.  xvii.  vol.  iii.  c.  xxxvii.  §  9. — Works, 
*Ooi.  VilL  p.  1 — 5,  220 — 226. 

4.  Tacitus  affures  us,  that  in  Nero's  days  there 
was  a  multitude  of  chriftians,  not  only  in  Judea, 
where  he  tells  us  that  religion  began,  but  in 
Rome ;  againft  whom  Nero  raifed  a  perfecution, 
attended  with  fuch  circumftances  of  ignominy 
and  cruelty,  as  moved  the  companion  of  their 
enemies ;  intimating  alfo  that  this  was  not  the 
firft  attempt  to  crufh  that  feci. 

Tacit.    Anal.  I.    xv.    c.  44. Lardner, 

ibid.  c.  v.  §  2. — Works,  vol.  vii.  p.  253 

— 255- 

5.  Suetonius  alfo  exprefsly  mentions  the  pu- 

nifhment  inflicted  upon  the  chriftians  by  Nero. 

Suet  on.  Nero,  c.  xvi. Pit  if c.  Annot.  in 

Loc.—*!—Lardner,  ibid.  c.   viii.    §  3-— * 
Works,  vol.  vii.  p.  266 — 268. 

6.  Pliny  Junior  informs  Trajan  at  large  of  his 
proceedings  againft  the  chriftians  in  Bithynia, 
and  after  having  borne  a  very  honourable  tefti- 
mony  to  the  morality  and  virtue  of  their  cha- 

Vol.  I.  D  d  racier, 
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racter,  fays,  "  that  multitudes  of  both  fexes  of 
ff  perfons  of  every  rank  were  infe&ed  with  this 
'f  fuperftition,  which  was  got  into  villages  as 
<f  well  as  cities  ;  fo  that,  till  he  began  to  put 
"  the  laws  in  execution  againft  them,  the  tem- 
Cf  pies  of  the  heathen  deities  were  almoft  de- 
<c  feried,  and  few  could  be  found  to  buy  victims 
"  for  them."  Plin.  Epijh  I.  x.  Ep.  97. 

To  which  we  may  add  the  anfwer  cf  the  em- 
peror to  him,  forbidding  the  chriftians  to  be 
fought  out,  but  commanding  them  to  be  punifh- 
ed  if  they  prefented  themfelves  :  (ibid.  Ep.  98.) 
and  alfo  the  epiftle  of  Tiberianus  governor  of 
Palxftina  Prima  to  Trajan  on  the  fame  fubject, 
and  nearly  parallel  to  this  of  Pliny,  which  is  pre- 
fer ved  by  John  Malala  in  the  fecond  book  of  his 
chronicles,  and  publifhed  by  Archbifhop  Ujber 
in  his  Appendix  Tiber  iana,  to  the  genuinenefs  of 
•which  nothing  can  be  reafonably  objected  ;  fo 
that  it  is  itrange,  that  fo  many  who  collect  tef- 
timonies  of  this  kind,  ihouid  have  entirely  omit- 
ted it  *. 

Nearly  a-kin  to  this  alfo  is  the  letter  of  Serre-* 
nius  Granianus,  proconful  of  Afia,  to  Adrian,  with 
the  refcript  of  Adrian  himfelf  in  favour  of  the 
chriftians,  mentioned  by  Juftin  Martyr,  and  alfo 
by  Melito  as  quoted  by  Eufebius. 

Bifcoe  at  Boyle's  Leil.  p.  449,  450. • 

Eiifeb.  Hift.  L  iv.  c.  viii,  ix,  ££  xxvi. — 
Juft.  Mart.  Op.  p.  99,  100. — Lardner, 
ibid.  c.  ix.  §  3.  c.  ii.  §  2,  3. — Works, 

vol.  vii.  p.  291 — 294.  358 — 364. 

Jortin's  Remarks  on  Ecclef.  Hift.  vol.  ii. 
p.  82,  ^3. 

*  The  epiftle  afcribed  to  Tiberianus  is  not  underftood  to 
be  genuine.  Mr.  Dodwell  has  examined  it  with  particular  at- 
tention, and  has  argued  that  it  is  a  downright  forgery.  His 
argument  has  been  approved  of  by  Pagi,  Bafnage,  Le  Clerc, 
Jortin,  and  by  learned  critics  in  general.  John  Malala  was  a 
writer  near  the  end  of  the  fixth  century,  and  of  little  credit. 
Larctocr's  Works,  vol,  vii.  p.  321,  522. 

7.  Luc i an 
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^m  7.  Lucian  exprefsly  mentions  the  chriftians, 
as  performing  fome  extraordinary  works,  as  re- 
folutely  bearing  fome  extreme  fufferings,  as  cx- 
prefling  a  great  contempt  of  heathen  deities,  and 
as  remarkable  for  their  mutual  charity,  as  well 
as  for  the  prophets  and  the  miftionaries  of  their 
churches  ;  and  though  the  author  of  the  Philo- 
patris  be  not  certainly  known,  it  is  undoubtedly 
a  very  ancient  piece,  in  which  chriftians  and  their 
affairs  are  exprefsly  mentioned  in  a  great  variety 
of  circumftances. 

Movie's    Works ,    p.     261 — 263."        PoJ?. 

Works,    vol.   i.    p.  285,   tsY. Huet. 

Dem.  Evang.  p.  41,  42.  Prop,  iii.  §  20. 

ad  fin. •'Lucian   de  Morte  Pereg.  ap. 

Op.  vol.   ii.    p.   565  —  $67.- Pfeudo- 

mant.  ib.  vol.  ii.  p.  419 — 423. — Bifcoe 

at  Boyle's  Left.  p.  450,  451. — Lardner% 

ibid.  c.  xix.  pajjim. Works ,  vol.  viii. 

p.  69 — 81. 
8.  Marcus  Antoninus  exprefsly  mentions  the 
chriftians  as  examples  of  an  obftinate  contempt 
of  death  ;  and  in  his  Conjhiutions  to  the  community 
of  A fia,  (quoted  from  Melito,  who  wrote  m  this 
emperor's  time,  by  Eufcb.  Ecclef.  Hi/l.  I.  iv. 
c.  13.)  fpeaks  of  the  chriftians  as  having  for  a 
considerable  time  been  perfecuted  even  to  death. 
See  alio  Juftin  Martyr's  apology  to  M.  Anton, 
ap.  Op.  p.  10 1,  102. — To  which  we  may  add, 
that  Epifielus  is  generally  fuppofed  to  have  re- 
ferred to  them,  when  he  fpeaks  of  the  fortitude 
with  which  the  Galileans  endured  the  levereft 
torments  :  and  Galen,  the  celebrated  phyfician, 
in  the  fecond  century,  ufes  the  obilinacy  of  the 
chriftians  in  defending  their  tenets,  as  a  prover- 
bial expreftlon. 

Marc.  Anton.  I.  xi.   c.  iii.-        <Clerici Hijf. 

Ecclef  p.  543. — Arr.  Epitt.  1.  iv.  c.  vii. 

p.  400. —  Lardner's  Heathen  Tefl.  vol.  ii. 

r.  xxi.  c.  x    §  6.  c.  xiv.  §3.  c.  xv.  §  2. 
D  d  2  —Works, 
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—Works,  vol.  viii.  p.  90,  91.  vol.  vii. 

/>♦  354—357.  39°— 395>  398—4°6.— 
Moyie's  Poft.  Works,  vol.  \\.  p.  93 — 96, 
243 — 255. — Moyie's  Difcourfc,  in  the 
Theological  Repofitory,  vol.  i. 

9.  Juflin  Martyr,  in  his  dialogue  with  Trypho, 
mentioning  the  practice  of  the  Jews,  to  curfe 
the  chriftians  in  their  fynagogues,  charges  it  upon 
them  as  a  known  fact,  (<  that  after  the  death  of 
c<  Chrift,  and  while  Jerufalem  was  yet  (landing, 
tc  they  fent  out  chofen  men  from  them  into  all 
<c  the  world,  to  inform  them  that  the  new  feci: 
<c  of  the  chriftians  was  an  atheiftical  feet  3  ex- 
"  prefsly  to  contradict  the  doctrine  of  (Thrift's 
"  refurrection  and  afcenfion,  and  to  warn  them 
"  in  the  moft  folemn  manner  againft  receiv- 
<c  ing  it.'* 

Juft.  Mart.  Trypho,  p.  169— 171,  &  368. 
Ed.  Thirlb. — Lardner's  Cred.  vol.  i.  /.  i. 
c.  viii.  §2. — Works,  vol.'x.  p.  171,  172. 

10.  The  fame  Juftin  Martyr ',  not  much  above 
100  years  after  the  death  of  Chrift,  declares  it 
as  a  notorious  fact,  <f  that  there  was  no  nation  of 
fC  men,  whether  Greek  or  Barbarian,  not  except- 
<(  ing  even  thofe  wild  ftragglers  the  Amaxobii, 
cf  and  Nomades,  who  had  no  fixed  habitation, 
1t  who  had  not  learned  to  invoke  the  one  father 
<f  and  former  of  all  things,  in  the  name  of  Jefus 
rt  who  was  crucified:"  and- though  one  may 
allow  fomething  hyperbolical  in  the  expreflion, 
it  muft  undoubtedly  contain  a  moft  important 
teftimony  to  the  fact:  aflerted  in  the  propofition, 
parallel  to  which  is  a  celebrated  paftage  in  Ter- 
tullian  referred  to  below. 

Juft.  Mart.  Trypho,  p.  388.  Thirlb.  Ed. 

Tertul.   Apol.    c.  xxxvii.  ap.    Op. 

p.   30.'         Ap.   Reeves's    Apol.    vol.  i. 

p.  323 — 326. MacknighVs  Truth  of 

the  Gofpel  Hiftory,  book  iii.  c.  iv.  §  1. 
p.  489—495. 

SCHO- 
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scholium  1. 

It  is  obfervable,  that  mod  of  thefe  writers,  at 
the  fame  time  that  they  mention  the  chriftians 
as  a  body  of  men  then  in  being,  do  alfo  mention 
the  per/ecu t ions  they  endured;  an  important  facl, 
which  is  alfo  farther  confirmed  by  the  apologies 
of  Juftin  Martyr,  Tertullian,  Minutius  Felix, 
Athenagoras  and  Origen;  which  are  undoubtedly 
to  be  reckoned  among  the  moft  valuable  remains 
of  antiquity. 

Dodd.  x.  Serm.  N°,  viii.  p.  226 — 230.-— 

Chand.    of    P erf e cut.    p.     17 — 30. 

Mac  knight,  ibid.  §  2.  p.  495 — 519. 

scholium     2. 

It  feems  exceedingly  probable,  that  when  Se- 
neca,  (apud  Augufl.  Civ.  Dei.  vi.  11.)  Tacitus,  Dio, 
Numatian,  and  other  pagan  writers,  fpeak  of  the 
vaft  increrfe  of  the  Jewijhfeft,  about  their  age, 
and  of  the  fevere  punifhments  inflicted  upon  them 
for  their  religion,  they  do  at  lean:  include,  if  not 
principally  refer  to  the  Chriftians,  whom  they 
looked  upon  as  a  branch  of  the  Jezvs  ;  becaufe 
the  founders  and  firft  teachers  of  chriftianity 
were  by  birth  of  that  nation  *. 

Huet.  Dem.  Pr.  3.  §  21.  ^.42. 

PROPOSITION    XCIX. 

There  was  fuch  a  perfon  as  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  L  E  c  T# 
the  founder  of  the  chriftian  religion  ;  and  he  was    CXu. 

*  Mr.  Merivale  has  added  a  third  Scholium,  which  is  as 
follows :  ■*  Several  of  the  foregoing  teftimonies  reprefent  the 
Chriftians  as  extremely  numerous  indeed,  even  in  the  firft  and 
fecond  centuries,  particularly  thofe  quoted  gr.  4,  6,  7,  and  10. 
So  that  it  mould  leem  that  in  many  places  they  vaftly  exceeded 
the  heathens  in  number:  which,  neverthelefs,  from  other  con- 
fiderations  appear  to  be  very  improbable.  We  muft,  therefore, 
confider  thefe  reprefentations  rather  as  ftrains  of  rhetoric,  than 
as  ftrift  truth,  and  plain  matters  of  fact." 

Burnet's  Letters,  p.  168 — 170. — Moyle's  Poft.  Works,  vol.  ii, 
p.  82, 83, 104— no.  142—162,  292—297,  320—327. 

D  d  3  cru- 
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crucified  at   Jerufalem,  about  feventeen  hundred 
years  ago,  i.e.  during  the  reign  of  Tiberius  Cefar. 

DEMONSTRATION. 

Prop.  9<>-|f-  There  were  a  multitude  of  men, 
who  called  thernfelves  by  the  name  of  Chrift, 
and  profcfiTed  the  religion  which  he  was  faid  to 
have  founded,  a  little  after  the  time  in  which  we 
afrert  that  he  lived. 

2.  We  can  never  imagine  they  would  have 
done  this,  efpecially  at  fo  great  a  hazard  of  their 
pofTeffions  and  their  lives,  {Schol.  1.)  if  they  had 
not  been  well  allured  that  he  was  a  real  perfon, 
and  not  merely  a  fictitious  name. 

3.  Tacitus  exprefsly  fays,  ,c  that  he  was  the 
ct  author  of  the  chriftian  name,  and  that  he  was 
*f  put  to  death  by  Pontius  Pilate,  the  Roman  pro- 
Cf  curator  for  Tiberius  Cafar." 

Tacit.  Ann.  I.  xv.  c.  44. 
And  Pliny,  in  the  pafTage  quoted  before,  (Prop. 
98.  gr.  6.)  alTerts,  c<  that  the  chriftians  fang  a 
Cf  hymn  to  Chrift  as  to  a  God." 

4.  The  primitive  chriftians  appeal  to  the  atls 
of  Pilate,  as  giving  an  account  of  the  innocence 
and  death  of  Chrift:  and  though  we  readily 
allow  thofe  now  extant  to  be  fpurious,  yet  we 
can  never  think  fuch  writers  would  have  made 
fuch  appeals,  efpecially  to  the  very  perfons  in 
whofe  keeping  thefe  monuments  were,  (if  they 
were  at  all)  had  they  not  been  fatisfied  of  their 
exiftence  and  contents  *. 

Juft.  Mart.  Apol  p.   76.    c.  84.  e. 

Tertull.  ApoL  c.  xxi.-  ■■  ■■  Bit  ton  on  the 
Ref.  p.  416 — 420.  Ed.  1 712.  p.  467 — 
470.  p.  354— 3$6>  °f  Edit>  1720.— 
Vand.   de  Orac.  p.  608 — 624. — Fabric. 

*  The  queftion  concerning  the  acls  of  Pilate,  and  his  Letter 
to  Tiberius,  is  particularly  confidered  by  Dr.  Lardner,  who  in 
his  general  fentiments  upon  rhe  fubjeft  coincides  with  Dr.  Dodd- 
ridge.   Lardner 's  Works,  vol.  vii.  p«  231 — 244. 

'Co'd. 
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Cod.  vol  ii.  p.  298 — 301.  vol.  iii.  p.  45  J 

— 465. Addifon  of  Chriftianity,  c.  i. 

§  7. — Jortin's  Remarks  on  Ecclef.  Hi  ft* 
vol.  up.  2 — 4. 

5.  It  is  very  probable,  that  Suetonius  refers  to 
Chrift,  when  he  fays,  c*  that  Claudius  Cafar  ex- 
<f  pelled  ail  the  Jews  from  Rome,  on  account  of, 
fc  the  tumults  which  they  raifed,  impulfore  Chre- 
<f  fto,"  i.  e,  probably,  on  account  of  Chrift,  whom 
it  is  certain  they  often  called  Chreftus.  Compare 
Acts  xviii.  2. 

Sue  ton.  Claud,  c.  xxv.  AT°.  xii. Pitifc. 

Not.  in  Loc.  vol.  i.  p.  689. — Vand.  de 
Orac.  p.  604—607. — Lardner's  Cred. 
vol.  i.  /.  i.  c.  ii.  §  3. — IVorks,  vol.  i. 

p.  246,  247.  vol.  vii.  />.  266,  267. 

JVitf.  Meletem.  de  Fit.  Paul,  §  7.  A70,  ii, 
iii. — Ufher's  Annals  Jul.  Per.  4767.— 
Dodd.  on  Acls,  ch.  18.  v.  2. 

6.  JElius  Lampridius,  afTures  us,  that  the  em- 
peror Alexander  Severus    entertained  fuch  high    - 
thoughts  of  Chrift,  that  he  would  have  admitted 
him  among  the  number  of  his  deities,  and  built 

a  temple   to    him,    had  not  his  pagan  fubjects 
vigoroufly  oppofed  it. 

Spart.  de  Fit.  Serv.  c.  xxix,  &  xliii. 

Lardnef  s    Heath.    Teftimonies,    vol.  ii. 
c.  ii.  §  4.  vol.  iii.  c.  xxxv.-         Works  % 
vol.  vii.  p.  364 — 367. 
,7.   Porphyry  alfo,  though  an  inveterate  enemy 
to  chriftianity,  not  only  allowed  that  there  was 
fuch  a  perfon  as  Chrift,  but  honoured  him  as  a 
moft  wife  and  pious  man,  tranflated  into  heaven, 
as  being  approved  by  the  Gods  ;  and  accordingly 
quotes  fome  oracles,  referring  both  to  his  fuf- 
ferings    and    virtues,  with  their  fubfequent  re- 
wards. 

Eufeb.  Dem.  Evang.    I.  iii.   p.   134. 

Lardnefs  Heath.  Teft.  vol.  ii.  c.  xxxvii. 
§  10. — Works,  vol.  viii.  p.  176 — 248. 
pr<efertim>  p.  226 — 248. 

D  d  4  8.  Celfus 
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8.  Celfus  likewife  mentions  numberlefs  cir- 
cumftances  in  the  hiftory  of  Chrift  ;  (indeed  fo 
many,  that  an  abftract  of  the  chriftian  hiftory 
might  aim  oft  be  taken  from  the  very  fragments 
of  his  book  preferved  by  Origen  ;)  and  never  pre- 
tends to  difpute  his  real  exiftence,  or  the  truth 
of  the  facts. 

Ancient  univ.  Hift.  vol.  xv.  p.  247.  OcJ. 
Edit. — Lardnefs  Heath.  Tejt.  vol.  iii. 
c.  xviii.  §4,  5, 12,  i%.—IForksy  vol.  viii. 
p.  5—69.  prcefertim,  p.  18—43.  p.  si 
• — 69. 

9.  Hierocles  alio,  under  the  fictitious  name  of 
Phi  I  ale  the  s,  in  a  book  which  Eufebius  has  ex- 
prefsly  quoted,  and  largely  anfwered,  fpeaks  of 
Jefus  as  extolled  by  the  chriftians  as  a  God,  for 
giving  fight  to  the  blind,  and  doing  fome  other 
wonders  of  that  kind  ;  and  alfo  fpeaks  of  Peter 
and  Paul  as  crying  him  up  in  fo  extraordinary  a 
manner;  though  he  foolifhly  endeavours  to  fhew 
that  Apollonius  was  equal  and  even  fuperior  to 
him,  of  which  we  fhall  afterwards  treat. 

Eufeb.  Bern.  Evang.  p.  512.  cont.  Hier. 
fub  init.  ,  ,  Lardner,  ibid.  vol.  iii.  c. 
xxxix.  §  2,  4.,—lVorks,  vol.  viiL  p.  254 
- — 266.  See  Prep.  113.  Scholium  5. 

10.  It  is  a  mod  notorious  fact,  that  (fo  far  as 
we  can  learn)  the  enemies  of  chriftianity  never 
difputed  the  exiftence  of  fuch  a  perfon  as  Chrift, 
nor  his  dying  as  his  followers  aflert ;  but  on  the 
contrary,  upbraided  them  with  it  as  their  great- 
err  reproach  ;  the  J-eivs  calling  him  in  derifiori 
'iSn,  i.  e.  the  crucified  perfon,  and  his,  followers 
^bn  Hny ;  and  many  of  the  heathens,  particu- 
larly Luciany  derided  him  as  a  crucified  impof- 
tor ;  and  Julian  himfelf,  who  was  one  of  the  mod 
learned  as  well  as  the  molt  inveterate  enemies 
againfi  chriftianity,  though  he  had  himfelf  been 
educated  among  the  chriftians,  and  therefore 
probably  knew  this  religion  thoroughly,   never 

goes 
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goes  about  to  difpute  this  fact ;  but  owns,  not 
only  the  being,  but,  as  we  fhall  afterwards  ob- 
ferve,  the  miracles  of  Chrift. 

Buxt.    Lexic.    Tal.    in  ^Vr)- — Lucian   de 
Morte  Per  eg,  ubi  fupra, — Ditton  on  the 

Ref.  part  iii.  §  3,  8. Chapm.  againfl 

Morg,  vol,  i.  p.  364,  365. Lightf. 

Hor.  Heb.  on  Matt.  xii.  24. — Lightjoot, 
apud  Opera,  vol.  ii.  p.    189. — Jofephi 
Antiq,  Lib,  18.  c.  iii.  §  3. 
2,  3>  4>  5>  6>  7,  8,  9,  io.jn.   Valet propofitio. 

SCHOLIUM      I. 

We  do  not  here  argue  from  that  celebrated 
pafTage,  in  which  Jofephus  bears  fuch  a  remark- 
able teftimony  to  Chrift. 

Jof  Ant.  1.  xviii.  c.  iv.  §  2,2*  c-  iii-  §  3. 
p.  798.  Hudfon's  Edition. 

It  is  mod  certain  that  it  is  to  be  found  in  all  the 
manufcript  copies  of  Jofephus,  and  that  it  was 
very  early  quoted  by  the  chriftian  fathers,  par- 
ticularly Eufebius  and  Jerom.  The  two  chief  ob- 
jections are, 

1.  That  neither  Juftin  Martyr,  cTcrtulliani 
Cyprian,  nor  even  Phoiiusy  in  his  extracts  from 
Jofephus,  have  cited  it:  but  this  negative  argu- 
ment againfl:  fact  is  not  much  to  be  regarded; 
efpecially  coniidering,  that  Juftin  argues  only 
out  of fcripture,  and  never  mentions  Jofephus-. 
that  Tertullian  in  his  controverlial  writings  deals 
chiefly  with  Gentiles ;  that  Cyprian  does  not  pro- 
fefTedly  write  in  defence  of  chriftianity;  and  that 
Photius's  extracts  from  Jofephus  are  very  imper- 
fect.    It  is  with  more  weight  objected, 

2.  That  the  encomium  upon  the  character  and 
miracles  of  Chrift  is  fo  great,  that  Jofephus  muft 
have  been  a  chriftian,  or  he  could  not  have  writ- 
ten as  he  did.  To  this  Lambefius  anfwers,  that 
his  words  are  to  be  underftood  ironically,  and 
really  contain  a  fevere  farcafm :  and  Mr.  Whiftor^ 

that 
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that  Jofephus  was  a  Nazareney  Ebionite,  or  Jewijb 
cbriftian,  afterwards  bimop  of  Jerufalem  :  but 
Mr.  Martin  maintains,  that  Jofephus,  being  a 
penfioner  of  the  Roman  court,  and  feeing  Domi- 
tian  fomething  alarmed  with  the  prophecy  of  the 
Jewijh  Meffiah,  for  his  own  fecurity  and  that  of 
his  people,  chofe  rather  to  reprefent  the  matter, 
as  if  that  meffiah  had  already  appeared,  but 
through  the  miiiake  of  their  priefts  been  rejected. 
But  none  of  thefe  things  feem  upon  the  whole  a 
fufficient  account  of  it  \  fo  that  if  he  really  wrote 
it,  he  muft  have  been  inwardly  convinced  of  the 
truth  of  chriftianity;  and  wanting  courage  openly 
to  profefs  it,  left  this  teftimony,  perhaps  in  the 
laft  copies  of  his  antiquities,  in  fome  meafure  to 
quiet  his  confcience,  for  not  having  more  gene- 
roufly  and  faithfully  purfued  its  diclates. 

As  for  the  other  palfages  in  Jofephus ,  relating 
to  the  death  of  James  the  brother  of  Chriit,  Ant. 
I.  xx.  r.  viii.  it  is  of  much  lefs  importance  in 
the  prefent  queftion.  But  what  Or/gen  quotes 
as  from  him,  concerning  the  death  of  that  righ- 
teous man  being  the  caufe  of  the  deftruclion  of 
the  Jews,  it  is  no  where  to  be  found  in  Jofephus, 
and  feems  to  have  been  a  flip  of  Origen's  memory. 
Vid.  Hudf  Notes  in  Lor.  p.  896. 

Ittigii.  Prol.  ad  Jof  Ed.  Col.  praf  p.  25, 

&c. Ditton  on  the  Ref.  part  iii.  §  4 

— 7. Huet.  De?n.  Evang.  Prop.  iii. 

§   11  — 18./).   31 — 39.— Martin's  DiJ. 

p:ijf. Whift.   Jof  Dif  i,   fcf  vi. 

Chapman  againft  Morg.  vol.  i.  p.  386 — 

389. Grig.  cont.  Celf  I.  i.  p.  35. — 

Eufeb.  Ecclef  Hift.  L  ii.  c.  23  *. 

SCHO- 

*  Since  thefe  references  were  made,  two  Englifh  tracls  have 
appeared  in  defence  of  the  famous  paflages  in  Jofephus.  The 
firlt  is  entitled,  •*  A  Diflertation  upon  the  Account  fuppofed  to 
have  been  given  of  Jefus  Chrift  by  jofephus;  being  an  Attempt 

to 
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SCHOLIUM      2. 

,It  may  be  afkcd,  why  facls  of  fo  great  import- 
ance are  not  more  frequently  mentioned  by  an- 
cient hiftorians,  whether  Jews  or  heathens?  To 
this  it  is  anfwered, 

1.  That  many  books  written  in  that  age  are 
loft,  in  which  it  is  very  poflibie  fome  mention  of 
thefe  facls  might  be  made. 

2.  That  of  the  few  remaining  hiftorians,  who 
wrote  about  that  age,  moll  of  them  were  by  their 
fubjeel:  o the rwife  engaged. 

3.  That  feveral  of  thofe  facls  relating  to  Chrift 
and  his  miracles,  coming  from  the  Jezvs,  would 
be  flighted  by  the  Genlile  writers  as  fabulous, 
efpecially  conlidering  on  the  one  hand,  how 
common  prodigious  and  magical  (lories  were, 
and  on  the  other,  how  fuperflitious  and  credu- 
lous the  Jews  were  thought  to  be. 

4.  That  the  firft  appearance  of  the  chriftian 
fcheme  would  fhock  them-,  as  fecmingfo  impro- 
bable, and  fo  contrary  to  their  received  maxims, 
that  it  is  no  wonder  if  many  of  them  cared  but 

to  fhew  that  this  celebrated  paffage,  fome  flight  corruptions 
only  excepted,  may  reafonably  be  efteemed  genuine.*'  This 
performance  was  publifhed,  without  a  name,  at  Oxford,  in  th» 
year  1749;  but  is  known  to  have  been  written  by  Dr.  Nathaniel 
Forfter.  The  other  tract  is  Mr.  Jacob  Bryant's  •«  Vindiciae 
Flavians  :  or  a  Vindication  of  the  Teftimony  given  by  Jofephus 
concerning  our  Saviour  Jefus  Chrift. "  Both  thefe  gentlemen 
have  difplayed  much  ingenuity  and  learning.  The  accurate 
and  penetrating  Lardner  is  on  the  oppofite  fide  of  the  queftion. 
He  has  fully  confidered  the  fubject  in  his  account  of  Jofephus, 
and  in  his  farther  obfervations,  occafioned  by  Dr.  Forfter's  Dif- 
fertation.     See    Lardner's    Jewifh    and    Heathen    Teftimonies, 

vol.  i.  c.  iv.    §  2.  and  the  preface  to  the  fecond  volume 

Works,  vol.vii.  p.  120 — 129.  ibid.  p.  273 — 2?6.  The  learned 
are  divided  in  their  opinions;  but  the  larger  number,  and  thofe 
who  are  efteemed  the  moft  judicious,  believe  the  paffage  to  be 
an  interpolation.  For  the  other  paffage  in  Jofephus,  concerning 
James  the  brother  of  Chrift,  fee  alfo  Lardner,  ibid.  c.  ii.  §  3. — 
Works,  vol.  vii.  p.  129 — 133.  Some  curious  obfervations  con- 
cerning Jofephus's  teftimony  to  Chrift  will  be  found  in  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Henley's  Letter  to  Dr.  Kippis,  publifhed  in  the  Appendix 
to  Lardner's  Life,  N°.  x.  p,  clix, — clxviii, 

little 
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little  to  inquire  into  evidences  and  fads  relating 
to  it. 

5.  Many  of  thofe  who  did  inquire  no  doubt 
became  chriftians  ;  and  therefore  their  teftimoriv 
is  not  here  reckoned. 

6.  The  fa  els  mentioned  above  as  recorded  by 
fome,  are  fuch  as  on  the  whole  it  was  moft  rea- 
fonable  to  expect  that  they,  continuing  enemies, 
fhould  know,  obferve  and  mention. 

Addifon  on  Chriftianiiy,  c.  i.  §  2 — 6.  <f.  ii. 
§.  1,  2. — Jack/.  Cred.  vol.  i.  c.  xi,  xii. 
ap.  Op.  vol.  i.  p.  38 — 44. — Lardner's 
Jew.  and  Heath.  Teft.  vol.  ii.  c.  xxii. 
§  3. — Works,  vol,  viii.  p.  94 — 97. 

PROPOSITION     C. 

The,  fir  ft  publishers  of  chriftianity  wrote  books 
containing  an  account  of  the  life  and  doctrine  of 
their  mafter  :  feveral  of  which  bore  the  names  of 
thofe  books,  which  now  make  the  New  Tefta- 

raent. 

DEMONSTRATION. 

1.  The  great  importance,  of  which  the  primi- 
tive chriftians  at  leaft  apprehended  the  facts  and 
doctrines  of  their  religion  to  be,  fas  appears  by 
the  extremities  they  endured  for  their  profcffion 
of  it.  Vid.  Prop.  98.  Schol.  1.)  would  engage 
them  to  take  the  moft  effectual  care  they  could  to 
tranfmit  the  memory  of  it  to  future  ages. 

2.  The  age  in  which  they  lived  was  one  of  the 
moft  learned  ages  of  antiquity ;  nor  was  there 
any,  in  which  books  were  more  common  in  the 
countries  where  they  flourifhed. 

I,  2.(3.  It  is  exceedingly  probable  in  the  na- 
ture of  things,  that  there  were  fome  fuch  ancient 
books  as  the  proposition  aflerts. 

Weft  on  the  RefurreEliony  p.  308 — 318. 

4.  Writers    of   great    antiquity  do    exprefsly 

mention  four  books,  written  by  the  difciples  of 

Chrift,  whom  they  call  evangelifts ;  and  fome  of 

them 
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them  do  particularly  name  Matthew,  Mark,  Lake 
and  John  as  the  four. 

Jones  on  the  Can.  part  for.  In  I  rod. 

5.  Eufebius,  the  molt  accurate  biftorian  among 
the  ancient  chriftian  writers,  mentions  it  as  a 
fact  well  known,  and  alferted  particularly  by 
Origen,  a  (till  older  writer,  that  the  four  gofpels 
of  Matthew,  Mark,  Luke  and  John,  the  epift'les  ot 
St.  Paul,  one  of  Peter  and  0/z<?  of  John,  were  ««/-' 
verfally  received  by  the  church ;  and  he  calls 
them  Z'JxyyiXiU  ccva,v\ippfi\x  and  t>{xoXoyay.£uoc,  as  not 
being  able  to  find  they  had  ever  been  difputed ; 
and  though  the  Afts  are  not  exprefsly  mentioned 
in  this  catalogue  by  Or i gen,  Eufebius  himfelf,  in 
the  paflage  referred  to  in  the  next  ftep,  declares 
that  he  hath  no  fcruple  concerning  it ;  and  it  it 
certain,  from  many  paffages  in  Or/gen's  works 
ftili  extant,  that  he  paid  the  fame  regard  to  the 
Atts  as  to  any  other  book  of  the  New  Teftament: 
nay  in  the  clofe  of  the  paflage  referred  to  below, 
he  alfo  mentions  them  incidentally  as  written  bv 
Luke. 

Sifcoe  at  Boyle' s  Lecl.    vol.  ii.  p.  507 — 
$Qy.—Ei<ifeb.  Ecclef.  Hift.  I.  iii.  c.  xxiv.. 

/.  vi.  c.  xxv. Lardner's  Cred.  part  Yu 

vol.  iii.  p.  234 — 237.  vol.  viii.  p.  90— 

96. Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  465 — 468*  vol. 

iv.  224 — 228. 

6.  Though  the  other  feven  books  of  the  New 
Teftament,  i.  e.  the  epiftle  to  the  Hebrews,  the 
epiftle  to  James,  the  2d  of»  Peter,  the  2d  and  3d 
of  John,  Jude  and  the  Revelations  were  difputed^ 
(and  therefore  called  by  Eufebius  MriXtyo ^tvoi) 
yet  he  tells  us  they  were  at  length  introduced 
into  the  canon,  i.  e.  into  the  number  of  thofe 
books,  which  chriftians  regarded  as  the  rule  of 
their  faith  and  manners,  and  which  they  diftin- 
guifh  from  other  books,  written  by  perfons, 
whom  they  thought  lefs   eminently   under  the 

6  divine; 
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divine  direction,  whatever  their  fandity  might 
be. 

Eufeh*  Ecrfef.  Hift.  I.  iii.  c.  xxv. Jones 

on  the  Can.  vol.  i.  p.  23 — 27."        >Jenk. 

of  Chnftian.  vok  ii.  p.  116 — 118. 

Lardner's  Cred.   vol.  viii.  p.  97 — 104. 

Works  >  vol.  iv.  p.  228 — 234. 

7.  We  fliali  endeavour  to  mew  at  large  in  the 
following  proportion,  that  at  lead  all  the  mod 
important  of  thofe  books,  were  either  exprefsly 
quoted  by  name  or  plainly  alluded  to  by  a  feries 
of  primitive  writers,  feveral  of  them  much  more 
ancient  than  Eufebius  ;  and  indeed,  that  there  is 
hardly  any  writer  of  christian  antiquity,  who  has 
not  either  fome  exprefs  reference  or  alluiion  to 
fome  of  them. 

3,  4,  5,  6,  7.(8.   Valet  propofitio. 

SCHOLIUM. 

Whereas  Mr.  Poland  in  his  Amy  titer,  and  feve- 
ral other  writers,  have  taken  great  pains  to  (hew7, 
that  there  were  many  ancient  books  ,-  fome  of 
which  are  pretended  to  be  (till  extant,  but  are 
evidently  fpurious,  which  yet  are  quoted  by  feve- 
ral writers  of  the  primitive  church  with  great 
regard ;  whence  no  doubt  he  would  lead  his 
reader  to  infer,  that  little  regard  is  to  be  had  to 
their  opinion  on  this  head ;  we  fhall  not  enter 
into  the  particulars  here,  but  leave  the  reader  to 
judge,  by  thofe  pafTages  referred  to  by  Toland, 
compared  with  thofe  enumerated  below,  as  to 
the  different  manner  in  which  they  mention  con- 
feiTedly  fk'titious  writers,  and  thofe  of  the  New 
Teftament:  but  the  fulleft  and  belt  account  of 
this  matter  that  I  know  of,  is  to  be  found  in 

Lardn.  Cred.  of  Gofp.  Hift.  part  ii.  vol.  i. 
&  ii.  paftf. — Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  11 — 363, 
and  in  Jones's  Hift.  of  the  Can.  vol.  i,  & 

ii.  paff. To  land's  A my n tor,  p.  28  — 

68.  ■  ■    ■  Nye  on  the  Canon. 

PRO- 
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PROPOSITION     CI. 
To  take  a  more  particular  furvey  of  what  the  lect. 
moft  confiderable   ancient   eccieiiaftical  writers   CXiv. 
have  delivered  concerning  the  feveral  books  of  ^^^^ 
the  New  Teftament ;  at  the  fame  time  giving  a. 
catalogue  of  thofe  of  the  three  firji  centuries,  in 
the  order  in  which  they  wrote. 

SOLUTION. 

1.  Barnabas,  contemporary  with  the  Apoftles, 
who  is  mentioned  Aclsiv.  36,  37.  Ac7s  xi.  22 — 
24.  xiii.  1 — 4.  1  Cor.  xi.  6.  is  faid  to  have  writ- 
ten a  general  epiftle  in  Greek,  a  Latin  tranflation 
of  which  is  by  many  maintained  to  be  extant; 
though  I  think  the  arguments  againft  its  autho- 
rity are  fo  ftrong,  as  to  leave  little  weight  to  any 
thing  argued  from  thence;  any  farther  than  that 
fo  far  as  we  can  judge  by  the  manner  of  the  writ- 
ing, it  is  indeed  very  ancient. 

Jones  on  the  Can,  part  iii.  c.  37 — 4?. 
Lardn.  Cred.  part  11,  vol.  i.  p.  23 — 30. 

— JVorks,  vol.u.  p.  10 — 15. Wake's 

Prelim.  Dif.  p.  69 — 72. 
In  this  epiftle  feveral  words  of  Chrift  are 
quoted,  which  are  recorded  by  the  evangelifts  ; 
v.g.  Matt.  xx.  16.  ix.  13.  xxii.  43.  Lukevl.  30. 
and  many  of  thofe  fcriptures  quoted  from  the 
Old  Teftament  in  the  New  are  likewife  cited  here. 
Many  of  the  phrafes  and  arguments  ufed  by  Paul 
in  his  epiftle  to  the  Hebrews  and  elfewhere,  are 
alfo  inferted;  v.  g.  2  Tim.  iv.  1.  i.  10.  but  not 
in  the  form  of  quotations,  fo  that  hardly  any  an- 
cient work  gives  lefs  aftiftance  in  this  inquiry. 

Lardner,  ibid.  p.  3 1 — 48.  pr<ef.  />.  45,  &fr. 

Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  15 — 22. -M?- 

Jheim's  Ecclef.  Hift.feculum  i.  §  53. 

Jor  tin's  Remarks  on  Ecclef.  Hift.  p.  329 

— 33-2- 

2.  Clemens  Romanus,   mentioned  Phil.  iv.   3. 

who  is  faid  to  have  been  one  of  the  firft  bifhops 

of 
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of  Rome,  wrote  an  epiftle  to  the  Corinthians,  pro- 
bably about  the  year  96. 

Lardn.  ibid.  p.  51 — 61. Works,  vol.  ii. 

p.  22 — 28. 

He  quotes  by  name  no  book  of  the  New  Tefta- 
ment,  excepting  the  firft  epiftle  to  the  Corin- 
thians; which  by  the  way  is  one  of  the  mod  im- 
portant in  the  whole  volume  for  proving  the 
truth  of  chriftianity,  as  will  afterwards  appear ; 
and  it  is  worth  our  notice,  that  it  is  here  quoted 
by  thofe  who  were  the  bed  judges  of  its  being 
genuine,  and  quoted  as  of  an  authority  acknow- 
ledged even  by  all  the  different  parties  among 
them :  it  is  therefore  not  improbable,  that  the 
original  might  then  be  in  their  hands. 

Lardn.  ibid.  p.  61. — Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  29. 

He  evidently  refers  to  fome  of  ChrifVs  words, 
which  are  alfo  recorded  by  Matthew,  Mark,  and 
Luke:  but  we  cannot  lay  much  ftrefs  upon  thofe 
paffages,  to  eftabliih  the  authority  of  thefe  books, 
becauie  Clement  living  fo  near  the  apoftle's  time 
might  have  learned  them  by  oral  tradition,  and 
the  evangelifts  are  not  named.  Yet  on  the  other 
hand  it  may  be  remarked,  that  he  does  not  in- 
troduce thofe  things  as  new,  but  refers  to  them 
as  well  known  to  the  Corinthians-,  which  we  could 
hardly  have  been  fo  fure  they  were,  unlefs  they 
had  fome  books  among  them,  (commonly  alfo 
received  among  other  chriftians)  in  which  thofe 
pafTages  were  inferted  :  nor  will  Affs  xx.  35.  in- 
validate this  obfervation,  fince  it  does  not  ap- 
pear that  Clement  had  lived  among  the  Corinthians^ 
as  Paul  had  done  with  the  elders  of  Ephefus,  and 
probably  taught  them  thofe  traditions  with  his 
own  mouth. 

Lardn.  ibid.  p.  6$ — 68. Works,  vol.  ii. 

p.  29—31. 

The  following  pafTages  are  tranfcribed  with 
very  little  variation,  Rom.  i.  29.  xii.  5.  1  Cor.  x. 
24.  xiii.  4,  &c.  Eph.  iv.  4.  Phil.  i.  10.  Col.  i.  10. 

1  Theff. 
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1  Thejf.  v.  28.  1  Tim.  v.  4.  Tit.  iii.  I.  Heb.  i. 
.3 — 5>  7 — x3-  *¥•  !2.  xi.  37.  xii.  6.  1  Pet.  iv.  8. 
He  feems  alio  evidently  to  allude  to  the  follow- 
ing paffages,  Rom.  xiw  1.   1  Cor.  xii.  12.  xv.  20. 

2  G?r.  iii.  18.  viii.  5.  xi.  24.  1  Tim.  iii.  13. 
£fc£.  vi.  18.  yizwfj  iii.  13.  2  /V/.  ii.  5.  iii.  4. 

Lardn.  ibid.  c.  ii.  />r^/".  />.  102 — iQj..    ■     , 
Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  34 — 47. 

3.  Hennas  (mentioned  Rom.  xvi.  14.)  is  faid 
to  have  been  the  author  of  feveral  books  under  his 
name:  one  is  called  his  Paftor,  in  three  parts, 
the  fir  ft  of  vifions,  the  fecond  of  commands,  the 
third  of  fimilitudes :  we  have  only  a  Latin  tranf- 
lation  of  it,  and  a  few  fragments  of  the  original. 
It  is  probably  an  ancient  book,  but  ftrong  ob- 
jections are  brought  againft  its  being  genuine. 

Wake's  Prelim.   Difc.  c.  viii.  p.  79 — 87. 

MoJbeim\s Hifl.  Ecclef. p.$i.  Sec.  i. 

§  54. Jort in's  Rem.  on  Ecclef.  Hift. 

vol.  i.  p.  337,  338. 

There  are  no  exprefs  quotations  of  any  book 

either  of  the  Old  or  New  Teftament  by  name  to  be 

found  in  him  ;  but  there  are  many  allufions  to 

the  latter,  of  which  the  moft  conliderable  are  the 

following  paffages,  Matt.  v.  28.    x.  32.   xiii.  5, 

7,31.    xviii.  3.    xxviii.  18.    Luke  xvi.  18..    John 

xiv.  6.    Ac7s  v.  41.    1  Cor.  iii.  16,  17.    Eph.  iv. 

4,  30.  Heb.  xii.  17.  James  i.  5.  iv.  7,  12.   1  Pet. 

i.  6.  v.  7.   1  John  ii.   27.  Jude,  ver.  21.     There 

are  alfo   many   vifions  refembling  thofe  of  the 

Revelations,  but  no  mention  is  made  of  that  book. 

Lardn.  c.  iv.  pr<ef.  p.  144—146. — Works, 

vol.  ii.  p.  50 — 65. — Mojheim,  ubi  fnpra. 

4.  Ignatius  biiliop  of  Antioch  who  was  martyred 
about  the  year  116,  wrote  feveral  epiftles  men- 
tioned by  Eufebius,  Irenans,  Jerom,  and  many 
others:  they  are  (till  faid  to  be  extant;  but  there 
are  two  different  copies  of  them.  Mr.  Whifton 
has  contended  earnestly  that  the  larger  are  ge- 
nuine ;  but  from  comparing  both,  it  appears 
much  more  probable,  that  the  larger  are  a  para- 

Vol.  I.  E  e  phrafe 
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phrafe  upon  the  /mailer,  than  the  fmaller   (as 
fome  fuppofe)  an  abridgment  of  the  larger. 

IVbift.  Prin.  Chrift.  vol.  i. — Jortin's  Ren:, 

vol.  i.  p.  62 — 67,  363. 
Nor  is  it  at  all  probable,  that  the  epiftles  to 
Tarfus,  Anlioch,  and  Hiero  are  genuine;  iince 
they  are  not  mentioned  by  Eufebiusy  who  was  fo 
likely  to  have  difcovered  them,  and  would  no 
doubt  have  been  glad  to  quote  them.  We  fhall 
therefore  only  take  notice  of  thofe  quotations 
and  alluvions,  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  fmaller 
epiftles,  and  which  are  as  follow.  He  plainly 
quotes  or  alludes  to  Matt.  iii.  15.  x.  16.  xii.33. 
xv.  13.  xviii.  19.  xix.  12.  John  \\\.  8.  viii.  29. 
x.  9.  Acls  x.  41.  Rom.  xv.  7.  1  Cor.  i.  10.  v.  7. 
vi.  9.  xv.  8.  Eph.  v.  2,  25.  Phil.  ii.  3.  1  Theff. 
v.  17,  2  Tim.  ii.  4.  Philem.  ver.  20.  1  Pet.  v.  5. 
Lardn.  c.  v.  praf  p.  188 — 190. — Works, 

vol.  ii.  p.  65 — K^.—Jortin's  Rem.  vol.  1. 

/>.  54— 61. 

To  which  we  may  add,  that  he  fpeaks  of  the 

Go/pel  in  fuch  a  connection  with  the  Law  and  the 

Prophets,  as  feems  to  imply  that  he  meant  a  book. 

Lardn.  ibid.  p.  1 80 — 1  84. Works,  ibid. 

p.  84,  85. — Seed's  Serm.  vol.  ii.  p.  294 

—299. 
5 .  Poly  carp,  bifhop  of  Smyrna,  thought  by  fome 
to  be  the  angel  of  the  church  there  mentioned  in 
the  Revelations,  was  martyred  about  the  year 
169.  Eufebius  mentions  a  letter  written  by  him 
to  the  Philippians,  which  probably  was  that  ex- 
cellent epiftle  bearing  his  name,  which  is  now 
extant  in  a  Latin  translation,  and  mod  of  it  in  the 
Greek  original.  In  this  epiftle  he  quotes  by 
name  1  Cor.  vi.  2.  as  the  words  of  Paul,  and  alfo 
Eph.  iv.  26.  as  a  faying  of  fcripture,  and  alfo 
mentions  Paul's  epiftle  to  the  Philippians  with 
the  higheft  refpect,  as  written  by  a  wifdom  which 
nothing  could  equal  :  he  likevvife  moft  evidently 
tranfenbes  the  following  pafTages,  Matt.  v.  3, 
&c.  vii.  1,  2.   v.  44.  xxvi.41.  Afts'ii.  24.  Rom. 

xii. 
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xii.  9.  xiv.  10.  1  Cor.  vi.  9.  2  Cor.  iv.  5.  vi.  7. 
viii.  21.  Gal.  iv.  26.  vi.  7.  £/>/j.  ii.  8,  9.  Phil.  ii. 
10,  16.  1  T/>^  v.  17,  22.  2  "T^^.  iii.  15.  1  T/;/z. 
ii.  i,  2.  vi.  7.  2  TV///,  ii.  11.  iv.  10.  1  Pet.  i.  8, 
21,  ii.  ir,  12,  17,  22,  24.  iii.  9.  iv.  7.  v.  5. 
1  7?&;z  iv.  3.  Conlidering  how  ihort  this  letter 
is,  the  tranferibing  ib  great  a  number  of  pafTages 
in  it  from  the  new  teftarnent,  is  an  evident  proof 
of  the  regard  he  paid  to  that  book. 

Lardn.  ibid.  c.  vi.  praf.  p.  202,  203 ,  £s? 
222,  223. — Works \  vol.  ii.  p.  86—100. 
.6.  That  epiftle  from  the  church  of  Smyrna, 
giving  an  account  of  the  martyrdom  of  Poly  carp, 
evidently  refers  to  1  Cor.  ii.  9.  and  gives  the  title 
of  go/pel  to  the  hiftory  of  Chrilt  written  by  the 
Evangelifts. 

Lardn.  ibid.  c.  vii. — Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  100 
— 105. 
It  may  be  obferved,  that  the  writings  which 
have  been  enumerated  under  thefe  fix  fir  ft  (reps, 
are  thofe  which  are  commonly  called  the  works 
of  the  Apoftolic  Fathers,  being  publifhed  under 
that  title  by  Cotelerius,  in  a  very  celebrated  edi- 
tion of  them,  and  tranfiatcd  into  Englifb  by 
Archbifhop  Wake,  whofe  account  of  them  all  it 
may  be  convenient  to  perufe. 

7.  Papiasy  who  is  faid  to  have  been  the  com- 
panion of  John,  and  who  flourifhed  about  the 
year  115,  wrote  five  books  now  loft,  called  an 
explication  of  the  oracles  of  our  Lord  ;  in  which 
Eufebius  fays  he  often  quoted  our  four  Evangelifts, 
and  mentions  fome  remarkable  particulars  both 
relating  to  the  gofpel  of  Matthew  and  Mark : 
Eufebius  alfo  fays,  he  brings  teftimonics  out  of 
the  firft  of  John  and  the  fir  ft  of  Peter. 

Lardn.  ibid.  c.  ix. — Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  106 
—115. 

8.  Juftin  Martyr  wrote  his  two  apologies,  and 
his  dialogue  with  Trypho  the  Jew.  He  died  at 
the  lateft  about  163.  The  epiftle  to  Diognrtus, 
and  queftions  to  the  orthodox,  though  they  do  not 

E  e  2  feem 
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feem  to  belong  to  Juftin  Martyr,  (among  whofe 
works  they  are  published)  are  however  undoubt- 
edly writings  of  great  antiquity. 

There  are  in  his  g-enuine  works  the  following: 
quotations  and  allulions.  Matt.  i.  20,  21.  v.  28 
• — 32.  xi.  27.  xxv.  41.  Mark  viii.  31.  Luke  i. 
3r>  35>  3^  x-  I9-  John  i.  20.  iii.  3.  xiv.  24. 
He  quotes  alfo  the  memoirs  of  the  apojlles,  which 
he  adds  are  called  go/pels,  as  containing  the  in- 
ftitution  of  the  eucharift,  and  Luke  xx.  44.  Matt, 
xxvi.  39.  He  introduces  Trypho  the  Jew,  fpeak- 
ing  of  the  precepts  delivered  in  the  go/pel,  as 
what  he  had  read  ;  and  exprefsly  declares  that 
the  written  commentaries,  or  memoirs  of  the  apof- 
tles,  as  well  as  of  the  prophets,  were  read  pub- 
licly in  all  chriftian  afTemblies  for  divine  worfhip, 
which  is  a  circumflance  of  vaft  importance. 

Juft.  Mart.  Apol.  §  87. Reeve's  Apol. 

vol.  i.  p.  114. 
He  either  quotes  or  refers  to  Acls  vii.  22. 
xiii.  27.  1  Cor.  v.  7.  xi.  18,  19.  xii.  8 — 10.  Gal. 
iv.  12.  Eph.  ii.  20.  Col.  i.  15.  2  Thejf.  ii.  3,  4. 
Heb.  v.  9,  10.  2  Pet.  iii.  8.  Rev.  xx.  4,  &V. 
£«£;  xx.  35,  36. 

.    Z<? r j« .  ibid.  c.  x.  p raf.  p.  28 6 — 2 8 8 . 

Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  115 — 129. 
9.  The  epiltle  to  Diognetus,  which  Mr.  /F&//1. 
/tf7z  wildly  thinks  to  have  been   written  by  the 
evangel  ill  Timothy,  is  certainly  ancient,  though 
it  was  not  written  by  Juftin;  and  there  are  evi- 
dent quotations  or   allulions    to    the   following 
pafTages,  Matt.  vi.  25,  &c.  John  i.  1.  xvii.   14. 
^ilom.  v.  19,  1  Cor.  iv.  12.  viii.  1.  2  Cor.  x.  3.  iv. 
8,  &c.  Phil.  iii.  20.  r  Pet.  ii.  24.  iii.  18.  1  John 
iv.  19  :  and  he  alfo  fpeaks  of  the  go/pels  and  tra- 
ditions of  the  apojlles,  in  fuch  a  connection  with 
the  law  and  the  prophets,  as  feems  plainly  to  in- 
timate, that  he  referred  to  books  of  that  name. 
Lardn.  ibid.  p.  296,  297. — Works,  vol.  ii. 

p.   129 — 133. jortin's  Rem.  vol.  \. 

p.  34Z-- 348. 

10.  Dio~ 
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10.  Dionyfius  of  Corinth  was  a  man  of  an  ex- 
cellent character,  who  flourifhed  about  the  year 
170.  He  wrote  feven  epillles,  which  are  now 
loft;  but  in  a  fragment  of  one  of  them,  prefcrved 
by  EufebiitSy  he  mentions  the  converfion  of  Di- 
onyfjus  the  Areopagite  by  Paul,  agreeably  to  the 
account  given  in  the  Acls  of  the  apoftles  ;  but  it 
does  not  appear,  that  he  fpeaks  of  that  book. 

Latin,  ibid,  c.  xii.  p.  300. — Works,  ibid. 

P-  *33— *36-  . 

11.  Tatian,  who  flourifhed  about  the  year  172, 

wrote  an  elegant  oration  again  ft  the  Greeks,  which 
is  ftill  extant ;  and  Eufebius  (Ecclef.  Hifi.  I.  iv. 
c.  29.)  tells  us,  he  wrote  the  harmony  of  the 
four  gofpels.  In  his  oration^  he  quotes  Luke  vi. 
25.  John  i.  3,  5.  1  Cor.  xv.  22.  befides  fome 
other  paftages,  which  Clement  and  Irenaus  fay  he 
quoted  from  the  epifties  to  the  Corinthians  and 
Galatians,  in  a  work  now  loft ;  and  Jerom  fays 
he  allowed  Paul's  epiftle  to  Titus. 

Lardn.  ibid.  c.  xiii. — Works,  ibid.  ^.136 
— 140. 

12.  Hege/ippus,  a  converted  Jezv,  wrote  the 
hiftory  of  the  chriftian  church  about  the  year 
170,  of  which  only  fome  fragments  are  remain- 
ing :  in  which  the  following  fcripturcs  feem  to 
be  referred  to,  Matt.  xxvi.  64.  Luke  xxiii.  34. 
Matt.  xiii.  16. 

Lardn.  ibid.  c.  xiv.       "  'Works,  ibid.  p.  140 
—145. 

13.  Melito,  bifthop  of  Satdis,  in  the  year  170, 
wrote  an  apology  to  Marcus  Antoninus,  and  many 
other  books,  particularly  a  commentary  on  the 
Revelations  :  and  as  he  exprefsly  fpeaks  of  the  old 
teftament,  he  feems  by  that  phrafe  to  imply, 
that  there  was  in  his  time  a  colle&ion  of  books 
called  the  new. 

Lardn.  ibid.  c.  xv.— Works,  ibid.  p.  1 46 — 
148. 

E  e  3  14.  There 
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14.  There  is  an  epiftle  of  the  churches  of 
Vienne  and  Lyons,  preferved  in  Euf.  Ecclef.  Hift. 
vol.  iv.  and  written  about  the  year  177  ;  in  which 
there  are  very  exprefs  quotations  from  Luke  i.  6. 
John  xvi.  2.  Acls  vii.  60.  Rom.  viii.  18.  Eph.  vi. 
5.  Phil.  ii.  6.  1  -77w.  iii.  15.  1  iV/.  v.  6.  1  John 
iii.  16.  i?<f*>.  xiv.  4. 

Lardn.  c.  xvi. — JForks,  ibid.  p.  148 — 153. 

15.  JrenceitSy  bifhop  of  Lyons,  wrote,  about  the 
year  178,  belides  many  other  books,  five  of 
Herefy,  which  are  yet  preferved  in  the  Latin 
tranflation,  and  fome  fragments  in  the  original 
Greek.  In  one  of  thefe  fragments  preferved  by 
EiifcbiuSy  as  well  as  in  the  tranilation,  there  is 
exprefs  mention  of  the  four  go/pels,  under  the 
names  of  their  respective  authors,  and  they  are 
likewife  mentioned  together.  In  two  other  paf- 
fages  of  his  works,  he  profeffedly  vindicates  the 
genuinenefs  of  each,  and  lets  himfelf  to  give  an 
account  of  the  occafion  on  which  they  were  writ- 
ten. He  often  exprefsly  quotes  the  book  of  the 
Ac7sy  and  in  many  places  the  epifiles-of  Paul  by 
name,  and  mentions  all  which  our  new  teilament 
afcribes  to  him,  excepting  that  to  Philemon.  He 
has  many  pafTages  in  fen^  parallel  to  feveral  in 
the  Hebrews,  but  he  does  not  exprefsly  quote 
that  epiftle,  and  Phot  ins  fays  he  did  not  allow  it 
to  be  St.  Paul's.  He  has  alfo  pafTages  in  fenfe 
parallel  to  feveral  of  James,  but  no  exprefs  quo- 
tations :  the  fir  ft  epiftle  of  Peter  is  quoted  by 
him,  and  the  firfl  of  John,  and  alfo  the  fecond, 
though  by  a  miftake  he  calls  it  the  fame  with  the 
former.     Jude   is   not   quoted,    though   it   would 

have  been  peculiarly  proper  to  the  occafion  of 
his  writing;  but  the  book  of  the  Revelations  he 
very  frequently  and  largely  quotes. 

Lardn.  ibid.  c.  xvii.  pr<ef.  p.  381,  382. 
&  hid.  ad  Iren.— — fi  orks,  ibid.  />.  153 
—  180. 

x6.  A  then- 
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16.  Athenagoras,  who  before  his  converfion 
was  a  philofopher,  between  166  and  178,  wrote 
an  apology  for  chriftianity,  and  quickly  after  a 
difcourfe  on  the  refurrec/ion}  in  which  he  ex- 
prefsly  quotes,  or  evidently  alludes  to  the  fol- 
lowing paflages,  Matt.  v.  28,  44,  45.  Luke  xvi, 
18.   John  x.   2°y  3**.   ^^s  xvij.  25.   /&?;/;.   i.  24, 

27.  1  Cor.  xv.  32,  54.  2  Cor.  v.  10.  Gi/.  iv.  9. 
1  77///.  v.  1,  2.  vi.  16.  He  feems  alfo  to  refer  to 
James  iii.  13.   v.  7.    2  Pet.  i.  21.   AV^.  xx.  13. 

Lardn.  ibid.  c.  xviii. — Works ,  ibid.  p.  180 

—  187. 

17.  Miltiades  is  fuppofed  to  have  written  about  l  ec  t. 
the  year  170  an  elegant  apology,  which  is  now  cxvt. 
loft.  He  is  celebrated  by  Eufebius,  [Ecclef.  Hiji. 
v.  17.)  for  his  acquaintance  with  fcripture;  but 
no  fragments  remain. 

Lard.  ibid.  c.  xix. — Woiks,  ibid.  p.    18 8, 

—  189. 

18.  Theophilus,  bifhop  of  Antioch,  wrote  three 
books  to  Autolycus  yet  extant,  publifhed  about 
the  year  181.  His  book  againft  Hermogenes,  in 
which  E'ifebius  fays  he  quoted  the  Revelations ,  is 
loft,  as  alfo  that  againft  Marcion,  and  the  bar- 
mony  of  the  Evangelijis,  mentioned  by  Jcrom,  Ep. 
151.  but  the  commentary  upon  them,  which  goes 
under  his  name,  is  fpurious.  In  thofe  of  his 
genuine  works  which  remain,  he  quotes  Matt.  v. 

28,  32,  44,  46.  vi.  3.  Luke  xviii.  27.  John  i.  1,  3. 
Rom.  ii.  6,  &c.  xiii.  7,  8.  I  G?r.  vi.  9 — 11.  2  Cor. 
xi.  19.  Eph.  ii.  2.  iii.  10.  Phil.  1.  10.  iii.  20. 
iv.  8.  CW.  i.  17.  I  T/w.  ii.  1,  2.  77/.  iii.  5.  Heb. 
xii.  9.  1  £<?/.  i.  18.  ii.  13.  Some  of  thefe  paf- 
fages  he  mentions  as  fpoken  by  a  divine  word, 
and  he  feems  to  allude  to  2  Pet.  i.  20.  Rev. 
xii.  19. 

Lardn.  ibid.  c.  xx.  ^>rW.  p.  447—449.—- 

Works,  ibid.  p.  190 — 202. 

To  this    work  is  added,    particularly  in   the 

Cologn  edition,  a  little  tract  of  Hermiasy  called 

E  e  4  Irriff 
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Irrifio  gentium,  which  is  written  with  great  ele- 
gance and  fpirit  ;  which  begins  with  an  exprefs 
quotation  of  i  Cor,  iii.  19.  as  the  words  of  the 
blejfed  apofile  Paul  in  his  epiftie  to  the  Corinthians. 
Lardn.  ibid.  c.  xxv./>.  553,  554.— //^r/b, 
ibid.  p.  246,  247. 

19.  Panttfims,  once  a  philofopher  of  the  Stoic 
feci,  was  prefident  of  the  catechetical  fchool  of 
Alexandria,  about  the  year  130,  as  Eufebius  {Hift. 
v.  9,  10.)  allures  us  :  he  wrote  commentaries  on 
icripture,  which  are  now  entirely  loft  ;  fo  that 
he  is  capable  of  doing  no  fervice  in  the  prefent 
quellion,  any  farther  than  as  Jerom  teftifies,  he 
brought  back  the  gofpel  of  Matthew  written  in 
Hebrew  from  India,  whither  he  was  fent  by  Deme- 
trius his  bifhop,  to  preach  the  gofpel. 

Lardn.  ibid.   c.  xxi. —  Works,  ibid.  p.  202 
—205. 

20.  Clemens  Alexandrians  fucceeded  Panttemts, 
and  wrote  about  the  end  of  the  fecond  and  be- 
ginning of  the,  third  century.  His  remaining 
works  are  his  Pdedazozue  and  Siromata,  his  admo- 
iiition  to  the  Gentiles,  and  a  homily  of  the  falva- 
iiott  of  the  rich.  He  is  mentioned  with  great 
honour  by  the  mod  valuable  ancient  writers  that 
fucceeded  him  ;  Eufebius  tells  us,  that  he  fpeaks 
of  Marts  gofpel,  as  written  from  the  account  of 
things  he  had  received  from  Peter,  and  in  effect 
at  leaft  aurhorifed  by  that  apoftle.  {Ecclef.  Plijt. 
ii.  15.)  He  alfo  fpeaks  of  the  epiftie  to  the 
'Hebrews,  as  written  in  hlebrew  by  Paul,  but 
tranflaled  by  Luke.  Ibid.  vi.  14. 

Lardn.  ibid.  e.  xxii.  p.  468 — 473.— -//-tfrfo, 
ibid.  p.  210—212. 
He  cxpreisly  mentions  the  four  gofpels  of  our 
evangelifts,  the  Acls,  the  epiftles  to  the  Romans, 
'Galatians,  Ephefans,  Philippians,  Colofjians,  firfr. 
and  fecond  to  the  Theffalonians  and  Corinthians, 
iirft  and  fecond  to  Timothy,  Titus,  Hebrews,  the 
jfint  of  Peter,  and  the  firft  of  John  by  the  name 

of 
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of  his  larger  epiftlc,  and  Jude  and  the  Revela- 
tions :  but  docs  not  exprefsly  mention  James  or 
the  fecond  of  Peter.  Wc  refer  not  to  particular 
paffages,  there  being  great  numbers  of  them 
from  the  feveral  books  above-mentioned.  It  is 
true  that  he  alfo  quotes  feveral  apocryphal  pieces, 
fuch  as  the  go/pel  according  to  the  Hebrews  and 
the  Egyptians,  the  preaching  of  Peter,  thtjbepberd 
of  Hernias  ;  but  not  with  titles  of  equal  regard, 
nor  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  feem  to  lay  any  ltrefs 
upon  them. 

Lardn.  ibid.  c.  xxii.  p.  494 — 515.  and  Index 
to  Clem.  Alex. IVorks,  ibid.  p.   206 

—243- 

21.  Polycrates,  bifhop  of  Ephefus,  about  the 
dole  of  this  century,  in  an  epiftle  of  his,  of  which 
Jerom  has  preferved  fome  fragments,  refers  to 
Matt.  xix.  12.  John  xxi.  20.  Acls  v.  29.  and 
fpeaks  of  the  fcripture  as  the  rule  of  faith. 

J^ardn.  ibid.  c.  xxiii. — Works,  ibid.  p.  243 

—245- 

22.  Tertullian,  prefbyter  of  Carthage,  was  con- 
temporary with  Clemens  Alexandrinus,  and  fur- 
vived  him  :  his  works  are  known  and  numerous. 
In  them  he  exprefsly  quotes  all  the  books  of  the 
New  Teftament,  but  James,  the  fecond  of  Peter, 
the  third  of  John:  Hebrezvs  he  fuppofes  to  have 
been  written  by  Barnabas.  It  is  remarkable  that 
there  are  more  quotations  from  the  New  Telta- 
ment in  him,  than  from  all  the  writings  of  Tully 
in  all  the  ancient  books  in  the  world;  the  fame 
may  be  faid  of  thofe  of  Iren<eus  and  Clemens 
Alexandrinus. 

Lardn.  ibid.  c.  27. — Works,  ibid,  p.  250 — 
287. 

23.  Dr.  Lardner  has  alfo  mentioned  a  great 
many  other  chriftian  writers,  of  whole  works 
only  fragments  are  preferved,  which  ferve  to 
illuftrate  the  prefent  queftion,  of  which  we  {hall 
not  give  fo  particular  an  account.  The  chief  of 
them  are  Serapion,  who  fpeaks  with  great  rever- 
ence 
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ence  of  our  gofpels,  rejecting  that  of  Peter;  [ibid. 
c.  xxv i  )  £>i<adratus,  Anflides,  Claudius  Apollina.-' 
ris,  and  Sxmmachus.  {Ibid.  c.  xxviii.  paff.)  Be- 
fides  thefe,  he  alfo  mentions  feveral  fuppofititious 
writings  forged  in  the  fecond  century,  fuch  as 
the  Afls  of  Paul  and  Thee  la,  the  Sibylline  verfes, 
the  teftament  of  the  12  patriarchs,  the  Recogni- 
tions, Horn ilv  and  Epitome  of  Clement:  but  they 
bring  little  light  to  the  prefent  qutftion  ;  which 
is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  confidering  that  molt 
of  them  pretend  to  be  written  before  the  books 
of.  the  New  Teftament.  But  it  is  obferved,  that 
in  the  three  la  ft  of  thefe  there  are  feveral  refer- 
ences to  facts  recorded  in  the  evangelifts,  and 
that  phrafes  ufed  efpecially  in  Paul's  writings 
are  introduced  in  thefe  pieces. 

24.  The  third  century  produced  many  famous 
chriitian  writers,  v.  g.  Minuiius  F<eiix,  Origen, 
Cyprian  and  Arnobiu, ;  mod  of  whofe  works  abound 
with  a  vaft  many  quotations  from  all  the  union- 
trover 'ted 'books  of  the  New  Teftament,  efpecially 
Novation  on  the  trinity;  and  it  would  be  almoft 
an  endlefs  tails,  to  enumerate  them  all :  much  lefs 
is  it  necelTary  to  enter  into  the  particulars  of  thofe 
quotations,  brought  from  Laftantius,  Athanafius, 
Eufrbius,  Opt  at  us,  Bafil,  Ephraim  Syr  us,  Gregory 
Nyjf,  and  Nazian^en,  Ambrofe,  Cyril  of  Jerufa- 
lem,  Chryfoftom,  Hilary,  Jerom,  Auguftin,  and 
ether  authors  of  lefs  note,  who  flourifhed  in  the 
fourth  century,  of  whom  fee 

Spanh.  Ecchf.  Hifl.  S<ec.  iii.  §  ia  S<ec.  iv. 
§  12. — Lardn.  part  ii.  vol.   Iii-   pq/J~~— 

IVorks,  vol.  ii.   p.  247 — 249. —Ibid. 

p.    287 — 310. — Ibid.   p.    310 — 363. — 
Ibid.  p.  364,  to  the  end  of  the  volume  *. 


COROL- 


*  Though  Dr.  Doddridge  has  judged  it  fufficient  for  the  pur- 
pofe  of  his  lectures  to  flop  here,  it  may  not  be  improper  to 
remind  the  theological  ftudent,  that  he  will  hereafter  find  his  full 

account. 
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COROLLARY      I. 

Hence  we  may  eafily  colled  and  compare  the 
evidence,  which  there  is  of  each  particular  book 
of  the  New  Teftament,  to  prove  it  genuine. 

COROLLARY      2. 

Hence  we  may  fee  great  reafon  to  believe  what 
is  aiTerted  Prop,  ioo,  at  leafb  concerning  the 
books  which  are  called  opQAoyaptm.  Vid.  ibid, 
gr-  7- 

COROLLARY      3. 

Hence  it  appears,  that  the  evidence  of  thofe 
books  which  are  called  afaAtyoprivoi  is  compara- 
tively very  fmall,  fo  far  as  it  depends  upon  the 
fathers  of  the  two  firfl  centuries,  efpecially  with 
regard  to  James,  the  fecond  of  Peter,  and  Jude. 

COROLLARY     4. 

Mr.  Dodwell  was  grofsly  miflaken  in  afferting, 
that  the  books  of  the  New  Teftament  lay  concealed 
till  the  year  130,  and  that  there  was  nothing 
fettled  concerning  the  canon  till  the  fourth  cen- 
tury. 

Dodw.  Di[f.  on  Iren.  p.  65 — 73. Jenk. 

of  Chriftian.  vol.  ii.  c.  iv.  p.  11 8- — 128. 

Lardner's  Cred.  vol.  xii.  p.  21 — 86.  90 

-— -126.-        Works,  vohv.  p.  352 — 398. 

Macknight's  Truth  of  the  Gofpel  Hift. 

book  iii.  c.  i.  §  I,  2,  3. 

account  in  reading  and  ftudying  the  whole  of  Dr.  Lardner's 
Credibility  of  the  Gofpel  Hirtory,  which  carries  on  the  fubj-  cl; 
■down  to  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century,  and  contains  a 
great  variety  of  important  critical  informant.  Should  a  itu- 
dent,  from  the  number  and  rapidity  of  his  academical  empl  Nv- 
ments,  not  have  leifure  to  read  the  whole  of  the  pravdmg 
references  (fome  of  which  are  long)  it  is  earrrftlv  nqut  |  *  ■  r1  „t 
he  will  not  fail  in  an  immediate  perufal  of  rhe  adir'n  <  ••  -.- 
tulation  of  the  evidence,  given  in  the  twelfth  volume  of  Ths  Cre- 
dibility,  and  in  the  doctor's  works,  vol.  v.  p.  34.1,  to  the  end. 

SCIIO- 
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SCHOLIUM      I. 

It  may  not  be  improper  here  to  add,  that 
Amelias,  the  Platonic  philofopher  in  the  third 
century,  mentions  the  writings  of  John,  and  Dio- 
nyfms  Longinus,  A.  D.  250,  thofe  of  Paul,  with 
coniiderable  applaufe. 

Huet.  Den'.  Ev.  Prop.  i.  §  6.  p.  21.  b. — 

Eufeb.   Pr<ep.  Evan.  L  xi.  c.  xix. 

Smith's  Life  of  Longinus,  p.  23,  24. — 

Lardner's  Teft.  vol.   iii.  c.  xxxiii,  and 

xxxiv.- — Works,  vol.  iii.  p.  160—168. 

And  it  is  yet  of  greater  importance  to  obferve, 

that  Celfus,  who  feems  to  have  lived  in  the  fecond 

century,  and  perhaps  not  later  than  the  middle 

of  it  (Orig.  again  ft  Celfus,  /.  i.  p.  3,   £5?  8,)  not 

only  brings  a  great  many  citations  from  the  New 

Teftament,    but    founds  the  main  ftrefs  of  his 

argument  again  it  chriftianity  upon  the  fuppofed 

abfurdity  of  that  book ;  which  is  an  illuftrious 

teftimony,  not  only  to  its  antiquity,  but  to  its 

high  efteem  among  chriftians  in  that  early  age, 

scholium    2. 

It  may  be  added  here,  that  fome  have  thought 
Luke  x,  7.  is  exprefsly  quoted  by  Paul,  1  Tim.  v. 
18.  and  it  is  obfervable,  that  if  it  be  fo,  then  it 
is  put  upon  a  foot  of  equal  authority  with  Deut. 
xxv.  4.  quoted  in  the  fame  pafTage. 

Seed's  Serm.  vol.  ii.  p.  iqi.T-rMacknighPs 
"Truth  of  the  Gofpel  Hift.  p,  391. 

SCHOLIUM      3. 

Some  may  perhaps  wonder,  that  (confidering 
how  much  chriftianity  prevailed,  and  in  how 
great  eiteem  the  writers  of  the  New  Teftament 
are  fuppofed  to  have  been  in  thofe  early  ages) 
there  (hould  have  been  no  more  quotations  from 
them  within  the  firft  150  years.  It  may  be  an- 
fwcred, 

1.  That 
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1.  That  as  moft  of  the  firft  chriftians  were 
perfons  of  a  low  iTation  in  life,  (j  Cor.  i.  26 — 28. 
James  ii.  5.)  the  number  of  early  chriflian  writ- 
ers was  fmall,  and  of  thofe  who  did  write  many  of 
their  works  are  loft,  as  evidently  appears  from 
EufcbliiSy  PbotiuSy  and  many  more,  who  have 
given  us  fome  of  their  names  and  fome  account 
of  them,  and  in  part  from  feveral  fleps  in  the 
preceding  propoiition. 

2.  That  feveral  of  the  remaining  pieces  arc 
but  fhort. 

3.  That  the  fubjeel:  of  many  of  thefe  was  fuch, 
as  to  give  little  opportunity  of  quoting  the  writ- 
ings of  the  New  Teflament ;  very  few  of  them 
relating  to  any  controverfy  of  chriftians  with 
each  other,  and  in  their  controverfies  with  the 
heathens,  it  is  obferved  that  they  are  employed 
more  in  demonflrating  the  falfhood  of  paganifm, 
than  the  truth  of  chriftiani.ty,  as  that  was  the 
point  mod  neceflary  to  be  laboured,  confidering 
the  foe 'lability  of  the  heathen  fuperflitions. 

4.  Several  of  the  writers  whom  we  have  men- 
tioned were  fo  early,  that  it  is  exceedingly  pro- 
bable, they  had  not  an  opportunity  of  feeing 
fome  of  the  epiflles,  which  could  not  circulate 
in  the  world  fo  foon  as  papers  now  do  by  the 
afliflance  of  printing. 

5.  Thofe  books  not  being  then  divided  into 
chapters  and  verfes  as  now,  quotations  from 
them  were  not  altogether  fo  eafy  :  not  to  fay, 
that  confidering  to  what  extraordinary  divine 
affi  fiances  many  of  the  primitive  chriftians  pre- 
tended, they  might  not  feem  to  have  fo  much 
need  of  a  written  rule;  fo  that  on  the  whole,  it 
is  wonderful,  that  we  can  trace  fo  great  evidence 
in  fuch  circumflances. 

IVarb.  Div.  Leg.  vol.  \.  I.  ii.  §  6.  />.  266 
— 284.  Ed.  1.  p.  278 — 295.  Edit.  4. 
vol.  i.  fart  ii.  p.  36—56. —  MacknighV 's 
Go/pel  Hijl.  p.  408,  409. 

PRO- 
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PROPOSITION     CII. 

To  inquire  more  particularly  into  the  evidence 
there  is,  that  the  ancient  chriftians  had  books 
among  them,  which  went  by  the  name  of  thofe 
which  Eufebius  calls  ctfltXiyopivoi.  Vid.  Prop.  ioo. 
gr.  6. 

SOLUTION. 

i.  With  regard  to  the  epiftle  to  the  Hebrews, 
many  parallel  thoughts  and  phrafes  are  to  be 
found  in  Clemens  Romanus,  Juflin  Martyr,  and 
Iren<exs.  Clemens  Alexandrinus  quotes  it  as  the 
words  of  the  divine  apeftle,  and  el  few  here  of 
Paul.  Origen  frequently  fpeaks  of  it  as  Paul's  ; 
and  Eufebius  mentions  it  as  received  with  great 
pleafure  by  the  Hebrews,  who  were  the  mod 
capable  of  judging  whether  it  were  genuine  or 
not. 

Lardn.  Cred.  part  ii.  vol.  i.  p.  87 — 95,  368 
— 373.  vol.  ii.  p.  470 — 472,  501,  502. 
vol.  iii.  p.  234 — 238,  24S — 261, 
Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  39 — 43,  211,  212, 
224,  467,  472 — 478. Whitby  Com- 
ment, on  Heb.  Pref. New  Tranfl.  of 

New  Teft.   p.    838—840. Twells's 

Exam,  part  ii.  c.  ii.  §  1. hardness 

Supplement^  vol.  ii.  c.  xii.  §  3,  4. 
Works ,  vol.  vi.  p.  391 — 415         'Halle 't 

on  the   Heb.    Introd.  §   1. Sykes  on 

Ditto.  Introdi'Mion.  pafjim. 
2.  As  for  James,  pafTages  at  lead  parallel  to 
it  arc  to  be  found  in  Clemens  Rom  anus,  Irenaus, 
and  Athenagoras,  and  it  is  acknowledged  by 
Origen,  Eufebius,  and  Jerom,  though  the  la  ft  tells 
us  it  was  long  doubted  in  the  Latin  church. 

Whitby  Comment,  on  Jam.  Pref. Lardn. 

ib.  in  nom.   Clem.  Ignat.  &c. New 

Tranjl.  p.  873 — 875. — Twells,  ibid.  §  2. 

Lardner's  Suppl.  vol.   iii.  c.  xvii. 

Works,  vol.  vi.  p.  502 — 509. 

3.  The 
9 
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3.  The  fecond  of  Peter  feems  to  be  quoted  by 
Juftin  Martyr,  and  is  afcribed  to  Peter  by  Oripen 
and  Clemens  Afcxahdrfaus. 

Whitby  on  2  Pet.  Pref $rro   TrogKi 

/>.  903,  904. Twe/tsy  ibid.  §  2. . 

Benfon  on  the  fecond  of  Peter,  />.  1 — 9. 

Lardnerys  SuppL  vol.  iii.  r.  xix.  §  1. 

Works,  vol.  vi.  /?.  563 — 566. 

4.  The  fecond  epiftle  of  John  is  quoted  by 
Irenaus,  and  by  the  council  of  Carthage  in  the 
year  256.  Clemens  Alexandrinus  fpeaks  by  way 
of  did  motion  of  the  larger  epiftle.  Origen  like- 
wife  mentions  the  fecond  and  third  epiftle,  though 
fomething  dubioufly ;  and  Epipbanius  has  fome 
reference  to  them,  fpeaking  in  the  plural  number 
of  John's  epiftle 'S. 

Whit,  in  Loc> Benfon  on  the  Epiftles 

of   John,    p.    177,    178. Lardner's 

SuppL   vol.  iii.    §  4,  5,  6. Works , 

vol.  vi.  p.  593 — 607. 

5.  Jude  is  cxprefsly  quoted  by  Origen,  Tertul- 
lian  and  Cyprian,  but  by  no  earlier  writers. 

Whit,  on  Jude,  vet.    1. New  Tranjl. 

p.  943. — T wells,    ibid.  §  4. — Benfon  on 

Jude,  p.  114. Lardner's  SuppL  vol. 

iii.  §  21. — IVorks,  vol.  vi.  p.  607 — 627. 

6.  J: fin  Martyr,  Ireri<eu$s  Tertullian,  and  C/V- 
w'f  att  Alexandrinus  allow  the  Revelations  to  have 
been  an  ancient  book,  and  afcribe  it  to  John  the 
apoftle :  and  if  we  may  believe  the  tcftimonies  of 
Eufebius  and  Jerovi,  who  had  in  their  hands  the 
writings  of  many  of  the  ancients  which  are  now 
loft,  Papias,  Mclito,  Theophilus  of  Antioch  and 
Apolloninsy  all  in  the  fecond  century,  received 
and  quoted  it :  and  it  appears  to  have  been 
allowed  by  Origen,  Cyprian,  Vi  florins,  Methodius, 
and  Pamphilus,  befides  Hypolitus,  earlier  than 
any  of  them  in  the  third  :  though  it  is  certain 

fome 
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fome  rejected  it,   as  the  work  of  an  unknown 

and  heretical  writer. 

New  tfranjl.  p.  1019 — 1022. Mills's 

Proleg.  ad  Nov.   Teji.  p.  24—28.—- 
Twells's  Ex.  part  iii.  pa/f.  pr<ef.  part  i. 

c.  i.  §  2.  c,  ii.  p.  11  — 15. Republic 

of  Letters,  vol.  w'n.  article  9*. 

COROLLARY      I. 

It  evidently  appears,  from  comparing  this 
demonftration  with  that  of  Prop.  101.  that  the 
evidence  of  the  genuinenefs  of  the  fix  former  of 
thefe  books  is  not  equal  to  that  of  the  reft,  nor 
are  they  all  equal  to  each  other  in  this  refpecl. 

COROLLARY      2. 

Neverthelefs  it  feems  more  reafonable  to  admit 
than  to  reject,  them,  if  we  confider, 

i.  That  feveral  of  thefe  epiflles,  not  being 
written  as  molt  of  Paul's  were,  either  to  parti- 
cular churches,  or  even  particular  perfons,  whofe 
names  and  abodes  are  recorded  in  them,  it  could 
not  be  fo  eafy  to  find  out  the  originals. 

2.  That  fome  of  them  are  fo  fhort,  and  the 
contents  of  them  fo  general,  that  there  was  {cat. 
par.)  lefs  reafon  to  expect  quotations  from  them. 

3.  As  they  were  more  inquired  into,  they 
came  to  be  generally  received;  and  at  laft  all 
oppofnion  againft  them  ceafed.  To  which  we 
may  add, 

4.  That  the  accomplifhment  of  many  remark- 
able prophecies  in  the  Revelations,  efpecially 
thofe  relating  to  the  Roman  and  Papal  empire, 

*  M.  Abauzit,  a  learned  gentleman  of  Geneva,  but  a  French- 
man by  birth,  in  a  difcourfe  on  the  apocalypfe,  hath  ftrcngly 
denied  the  authenticity  of  the  book.  See  his  Mifcellanies  on 
hiftorical,  theological,  and  crirical  Subjects,  tranflated  by  Dr. 
Harwood,  in  1774,  p.  213 — 376.  On  the  other  fide  of  the 
queition  is  Lardncr,  Suppl.  vol.  iii.  c  xxii. — Works,  vol.  vi. 
p.  627—638. 

in 
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in  proportion  to  the  degree  in  which  it  appears, 
muft,  to  thofe  that  fee  it,  be  one  of  the  flrongeft 
demonftrations  that  can  be  imagined,  not  only 
that  the  book  itfelf  was  genuine,  but  that  it  was 
written  by  fome  extraordinary  arTiftance  and  illu- 
mination from  God:  and  when  this  is  granted, 
and  the  external  evidence  confidered,  and  com- 
pared with  that  of  the  reft  of  thefe  feven  pieces, 
it  will  farther  prove,  that  a  book,  not  more  fre- 
quently quoted  by  the  earlieft  writers  than  this, 
may  yet  be  both  genuine  and  divine. 

Blackball  at  Boyle's  Led.  Semi  iii.  p.  9. 

— 12. Jenk.  of  Chriftian.  vol.  ii.  p. 

106 — 116. 

SCHOLIUM      I. 

Whatever  be  thought  of  the  preceding  argu- 
ments, it  is  to  be  remembered,  that  the  agree- 
ment between  thefe  books  and  others  of  the  New 
Teftament  is  fo  great,  that  we  need  not  be  very 
foiicitous  about  them :  nor  if  the  others  fhould 
hereafter  be  proved  to  be  of  divme  authority, 
need  we  be  appreheniive  of  any  dangerous  con- 
fequences  attending  our  referring  to  them  in 
public  difcourfes.  This  is  efpecially  obfervable 
with  regard  to  thofe  whofe  external  evidence  is 
the  weakeft  ;  in  which  number  the  fecond  and 
third  of  John  and  Jude  are  to  be  reckoned. 

Foft.  againft  Hind.  p.  143 — 147. -Sher- 
lock on  Proph.  Dijf.  i.  p.  199,  &V. 

SCHOLIUM      1. 

With  relation  to  the  books  mentioned  by  Toland 
in  his  Amyntor,  (compare  Prop.  100.  Schol.)  fuch 
as  the  acls  of  Paul ;  the  Revelation  of  Peter ;  the 
gofpel  of  Peter,  Andrew,  and  Matthias ;  the  a£ls 
of  Peter  and  John,  &c.  it  is  evident  that  Eufe- 
bius,  in  the  place  before  quoted,  (Ecclef.  Hift. 
L  iii.  §  25.  p.  119.)  mentions  thefe  as  vofoi ; 
which  (though  Dr.  Tzvells  maintains  the  con- 

Vol.  I.  F  f  traiyj 
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trary,)  is  plainly  different  from  the  xflixsyoptvot, 
as  well  as  the  QpoXoyxpivoi :  and  it  will  appear,  as 
was  hinted  above,  that  even  when  they  are 
quoted,  which  they  feldom  are,  by  ancient  wri- 
ters, it  is  in  fuch  a  language,  as  plainly  to  fhew, 
that  the  regard  to  them  was  far  inferior  to  that 
which  they  had  for  the  f acred  books.  And  it  is 
farther  remarkable,  that  though  Cclfus  has  one 
where  or  another  given  us  a  kind  of  abridgment 
of  the  hiftory  of  the  evangeliftsy  (fee  Prop.  101. 
SchoL  i.)  yet  he  has  hardly  ever  if  at  ail  men- 
tioned a  iingle  fact  recorded  in  any  of  thofe 
pieces,  though  many  of  them  would  have  afforded 
matter  for  much  more  plaufible  objections,  than 
thofe  which  he  endeavours  to  ground  upon  the 
facts  recorded  by  the  evangelifts :  (Compare 
Evang.  Infant,  ap.  Fabric.  Cod.  Apocriphus,  vol, 
ii.  p.  163 — 165,  182 — 185.)  which  makes  it  pro- 
bable that  he  was  not  acquainted  with  thofe 
pieces;  for  his  candour  was  not  fo  great,  as  to 
have  waved  any  opportunity  of  afperfing  chrif- 
tianity;  and  it  is  highly  probable  feveral  of  thofe 
forgeries  were  later  than  his  time.  We  may  alfo 
add  that  Tcrtullian  tells  us  (de  Baft  if.  c.  xvii.J 
that  John  the  apoftle  difcovered  the  afts  of  Paul 
and  Thee  la  to  have  been  forged  by  a  prejbyter, 
and  degraded  the  author  on  that  account;  which 
if  true,  is  a  very  remarkable  circumftance. 

Seed's  Serm.  vol.  ii.  p.  209 — 31 1, 

PROPOSITION    cm. 

lbct.  The  New  Teftament  as  we  now  have  it  in  the 
cxvin.  original  is  genuine;  i.  e.  it  is  in  the  main  fuch  as 
v-^V^v;  it  came  out  of  the  hands  of  thofe,  by  whom  the 

feveral  pieces  contained  in  it  are  faid  to  have 

been  written. 

DEMONSTRATION. 

Prop.   ioo.|r.    The   primitive   chriftians    had 
books  among  them,  faid  to  have  been  written 

by 
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by  thofe  authors  whofc  names   arc  prefixed  to 
thofe  of  our  New  Teftament. 

2.  The  primitive  chriftians  had  as  good  op- 
portunities of  fatisfying  themfelves  as  to  the  ge- 
nuinenefs  of  them,  as  other  ancients  had  with 
regard  to  the  genuinenefs  of  their  books ;  efpe- 
cially  confidering  that  feveral  of  thofe  epiftles. 
were  written  to  numerous  focieties  of  men,  or 
to  perfons  of  a  very  public  and  facred  character; 
and  thofe  of  Paul's,  if  not  written  by  his  own 
hand,  were  figned  by  him,  to  prevent  as  far  as 
could  be  the  very  poftibility  of  impofture.  ( 1  Cor. 
xvi.  21.  2  Tbeff.  iii.  17.  Comp.  Rom.  xvi.  22. 
Gal.  vi.  n.) 

3.  The  great  concern  which  chriftians  had  in 
thefe  books,  and  the  high  value  which  they  fet 
upon  them,  (as  appears  in  part  already,  and  will 
hereafter  more  fully  appear,)  would  no  doubt 
engage  them  to  be  very  careful  and  accurate  in 
this  inquiry. 

Lardn.  Cred.  vol.  i.  p.  384,  %%$.  vol.  iii-, 
p.  282 — 289.  vol.  viii.  p.  197 — 203. — 
Works ,  vol.  ii.  p.  172,  173.  ibid.  p.  488, 
492.  vol.  iv.  p.  272—274. 

4.  We  find  there  were  many  books  going  un- 
der the  name  of  the  apoftles,  which  were  rejected 
by  the  primitive  chriftians;  and  that  a  vaft  dif- 
ference was  made  between  thofe  of  the  New  Tef- 
tament, and  other  books  allowed  to  have  been 
written  by  perfons  of  great  eminence  in  the 
church.  Vid.  Prop.  100.  SchoL  and  Prop.  102. 
Schol.  2. 

Lardn.  ib.  vol.  viii.  p.  105 — 124. — Works* 

vol.  iv.   p.  231*— 240. Blackball  at 

Boyle's  Lecl.  Serin,  iii.  p.  12,  13. 

5.  We  do  not  find  that  either  the  Jezvs  or  the 
Heatbens,  with  whom  the  chriftian  apologifts 
were  engaged,  difputed  the  genuinenefs  of  thefe 
records  :  nay  Julian  the  apoftate,  who  was  fo 
well  acquainted  with  them,  and  afterwards  proved 

Ff  2  fo 
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fo  inveterate  an  enemy  to  chriftianity,  does  in 
fome  of  his  writings  allow  them  to  be  genuine; 
as  we  before  obferved  that  Celfus  doth  earlier, 
efpecially  the  evangel  ifts.  See  Prop.  101.  SchoL  i. 
Macknight's  Truth  of  the  Gofp.  Hift.  book  ii. 

c.  iv.  p.  312 — 343. IV eft  on  the  Re- 

fur.  p.  319 — 331.-  >Leland's  View* 
vol.  ii.  p<  335—337- 
1,  2,  3,  &?  4,  &  5.J6.  There  is  great  reafon  to 
believe  that  the  books  of  the  fame  title  with  thofe 
of  our  New  Teftament,  which  were  in  the  hands 
of  the  primitive  chriftians,  /.  e.  thofe  of  the  two 
firft  centuries,  were  genuine. 

7.  Confidering  the  zeal  which  the  primitive 
chriftians  expreifed  for  the  New  Teftament,  and 
the  fufferings  which  they  were  ready  to  undergo 
rather  than  they  would  deliver  it  up,  as  the  Tra- 
ditores  under  the  Dioclefian  perfecution  did,  we 
can  hardly  imagine,  that  if  it  had  been  in  their 
power,  they  would  willingly  have  corrupted  it 
in  any  important  inftances;  which  would  indeed 
have  been  introducing  another  religion,  different 
from  that  for  which  they  fuffered  fuch  dreadful 
extremities. 

.  Suic.  Thefaur.  vol,  i.  p.  800. Lardn. 

ibid.  vol.  vii.  /.  i.  c.  66.  p.  210 — 217. 
Works,  vol.  iv.  p.  88 — 91. 

8.  If  they  had  been  ever  fo  delirous  of  cor- 
rupting the  New  Teftament,  neither  they  nor  any 
in  fucceeding  ages  could  have  effected  fuch  a 
delign;  confidering  how  long  the  originals  were 
preferved,  how  foon  they  were  tranferibed,  and 
tranllated  into  various  languages,  how  publicly 
they  were  read  in  their  religious  affemblies,  fo 
that  wherever  there  was  a  chriflian  church,  there 
mud  have  been  a  copy,  by  which  any  that  at- 
tended might  examine  and  correct  their  own; 
(Vid.  Prop.  100.  gr.  8.)  confidering  alfo  how 
widely  they  were  difperfed  in  a  very  few  years 
after  they  were  written;  and  what  a  variety  of 

feds 
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feds  arofe  very  early  among  chriftians,  who 
were  all  a  guard  upon  each  other,  to  prevent  any 
material  alteration  in  the  books  which  they  pro- 
fefTed  to  make  the  rule  of  their  faith,  and  from 
which  each  pretended  to  defend  his  own  opinions. 
King  of  the  Prim.  Church,  part  ii.  c.  i.  §  2. 

Tertitll.  de  Pr^fcript,  c.  36. Adverf 

Marcion.    ap.    Bifcoe   at   Boyle's    Lecl. 

p.  491 — 493.— ' — Lardn.   ibid.  vol.  iii. 

p.  289 — 293,   300 — 304, — Works >  vol. 

ii.  p.  491—493.  495_497. 

9.  There  are  numerous  quotations  from  the 

New  Teftament  in  chriftian  writers  of  all  the 

latter  ages,  and  even  from  the  beginning  of  the 

third  century ;  infomuch  that  if  the  books  were 

to  be  loft,  by  far  the  greater  part  of  them  might 

be  recovered  from   fuch  quotations,    and   from 

the   homilies   and   commentaries   written  upon 

feveral  parts  of  it:  and  all  thefe  do  in  the  main 

agree  with  our  prefent  copies,  in  fenfe  at  leaft, 

if  not  in  words.     Comp.  Prop.  101.  gr.  22. 

7,  8,  9  1 1  o.  The  New  Teftament,  as  we  now 
have  it  in  the  original,  is  in  the  main  agreeable 
to  what  it  was  in  the  firft  ages  of  chriftianity. 

6,  1  c  1 1 1 .  The  New  Teftament  as  we  have  it  in 
the  original  is  genuine.     £K  E.  D. 

Limborch's  Collatio,  p.  46. Script,  iii. 

Judai.  Qttaft.  iv.    iV°.  viii.  p.    144 — 

148. Baxt.  Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  119.  b. 

120  a. Reafons  of  Rel.  part  ii.  c.  vii. 

§  68 — 94. Ditton  on  the  Re f.  part  iii. 

§  10 — 17. Rennet  on  Script,  p.  302 

"—306.-         'FojL  again/1  Tind.   p.  95— 

105.  16 1. We  If.  Nezv  Teft.  Pref.  p. 

j  7 — 8 1 . — Benfon '  s  Reaf  of  Ch riftianity% 

p.  63—75. Macknight's  Truth  of  the 

Gofp.  Hijl.  book  iii.  c.  iii.  p.  478—4.88. 

Jortin's  Rem.  on  ecclej.  Hijl.  vol.  i. 

p.  41—45. Leland.  nbifipra. 

F  f  3  COROt- 
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COROLLARY      I. 

Hence  it  appears,  that  the  evidence  we  have 
of  the  genu'menefs  of  the  writings  of  the  new 
teftament,  is  abundantly  greater  than  for  that  of 
any  other  book  of  equal  antiquity ;  as  may  be 
feen  by  comparing  the  preceding  argument  with 
what  could  be  laid  in  proof  of  thofe  writings, 
which  go  under  the  names  of  Virgil,  Tally,  C<£far> 
Suetonius-,   &c. 

■Blackball  at  Boyle's  Lett.  Serm.  iii.  p.  6 — 8. 

COROLLARY     2. 

From  comparing  the  feveral  freps  of  the  pre^ 
ceding  demonftration,   particularly  gr.  3,  7,  8. 
it  will  appear,  that  where  the  poftibility  of  cor- 
rupting the  books  of  the  new  teftament,  (if  it 
had  been  defired)  was  greateft,  i.e.  in  the  time 
immediately  following  their  being  written,    we 
have  the  ftrongeft  evidence  of  an  averfion  to  do 
it ;  confidering  the  known  zeal  and  piety  of  the 
fir  ft  profefTors  and  confeflbrs  of  chriftianity,  and 
that  as  the  character  of  chriftians  grew  worfe,  the 
impoffibility  of  changing  thefe  books  increafed. 
And  it  may  not  be  unworthy  of  farther  remark, 
that  with  refpect.  to  thofe  epiftles,  which  being 
written  to  particular  perfons   might  have  been 
moil  eafiiy  altered,    we  have   peculiar  evidence 
that  they  were  not ;  partly  from  the  diftinguifh- 
ing    piety    of   thofe    perfons,    i.e.  Timothy   and 
Titus ;  and  partly  from  the  tenour  of  thofe  epif- 
tles as  they  now  appear,  which  is  the  very  con- 
trary to  what  difhoneft,  ambitious,  and  interefted 
men,  who  alone  would  have  been  likely  to  have 
attempted  a  corruption,   would   have  defired  it 
Ihould  have  been. 

scholium    1. 

If  it  be  objccled  to  gr.  7,  8,  that  the  fathers 
accufed  the  Heretics  of  corrupting  the  fcripture^ 
and  that  it  is  poflible  that  all  the  copies  or  ver- 

fions 
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fions  now  extant  might  be  thus   corrupted   by 
them  ;  to  this  we  anfwer, 

1.  The  corruption  of  fcripture,  to  which  they 
refer,  was  either  by  falfe  interpretations,  or  at 
moll  by  the  alteration  of  a  few  particular  paf- 
fagcs. 

2.  The  agreement  between  the  doctrines  of 
the  fathers  in  fome  of  thofe  points,  and  the 
fcripturcs  as  now  extant,  mews  that  we  have  not 
corrupt  copies  of  thofe  pafTages. 

3.  We  may  conclude  from  the  reafons  urged 
above,  that  if  the  Heretics  made  any  fuch  at- 
tempts, they  muft  have  been  unfuccefsful ;  and 
the  proteft  of  the  fathers  againft  them  (hews  it. 

4.  The  copies  now  extant  came  from  fuch 
different  parts,    and   many  of  the  tranflations, 
eipecially  the  Syriac,  Ethiopic,  and  Vulgate,  were 
fo  ancient,  that  the  hypothefis  propofed  in  the 
objection  is  utterly  incredible.     To  which  we 
add,  that  the  fathers,  who  have  feveral  of  them 
quoted  the  fame  pafTages  of  fcripture,  lived  in 
very  diftant  countries,  at  or  near  the  fame  time ; 
v.  g.   Jitftin   Martyr   and   many   others    in  Afia, 
Irenaus  in  France,  Clemens  at  Alexandria,  Cyprian 
at  Carthage ,  fome  of  his  correfpondents  at  Rome, 
&c.  at  all  which  places  chriftian  churches  were 
founded,    long  before  the  time  in  which  thefe 
authors    refpeclively    lived ;    yet   thefe    authors 
never  in  the  leaft  intimate  any  difapprobation  of 
thofe   anciently   received  copies,    which  greatly 
confirms  the  evidence  drawn  from  this  view  of 
them.     And  whoever  coniiders  the  alarm  taken 
at  the  attempt  of  Pope  Celejline  I.  about  the  year 
425,  to  impofe  a  forged  canon,  as  eftablimed  by 
the  council  of  Nice,  upon  the  African  bilhops, 
whereas  it  was  only  a  canon  of  the  council  of 
Sardica,  will  be  yet  more  fenfiblc  of  the  force  of 
this  argument. 

Bower's  Hif.  of  ihe  Popes,  vol.  i.  p.  370, 

&c. Wet  ft.  ProL  in  New  Tejl.  $  2. 

Ff4  />.  29 
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^>.  29 — 48.  i2mo.  Edit.'  ■  •FoJI.  againfi 
Thtd.  p.  149 — 165. 

SCHOLIUM      2 . 

Nearly  akin  to  this,  is  that  objection  taken 
from  the  paffages  in  Victor  s  Cbronicony  in  which 
it  is  faid,  tf  that  when  Mejkla  was  conful>  at  the 
Cf  command  of  the  emperor  Anaftacius^  the  holy 
€t  g°fpels>  as  written  by  Idiotis  Evangeliftis,  were 
cc  corrected  and  amended  :"  which  feems  only 
to  refer  to  the  correcting  a  few  copies  at  Conftan- 
iinople,  which  were  fallified  by  Macedonius,  and 
were  now  reftored  to  what  the  plain  evangelifts 
wrote.  It  is  certain  no  thought  could  be  wilder, 
than  an  univerfal  corruption  of  all  the  copies  of 
the  new  teftament  at  fuch  an  age,  (A.  D.  500.) 
and  among  fo  many  diverfmes  of  opinions,  as 
well  as  in  the  vafl  tract  of  land  where  Anaftacius 
had  not  the  lead  power. 

Collins  on  Freethink.  p,   89,  90.   Edit.  2. 

Edit.  1 .  p.  72,  73. Bentley  Rem.  part 

i.  §  23-  P-  77 — H- raWf  IJaac  New- 
ton's 2d  Letter  to  Le  Clerc>  or  rather  to 
Mr.  Locke,  p.  116. 

scholium    3. 

Many  have  objected  the  various  readings,  which 
Dr.  Mills  reckons  to  be  more  than  30000 :  but 
it  may  be  replied, 

1.  That  confidering  the  bulk  of  the  book,  the 
vaft  number  of  copies  which  have  been  compared, 
the  ignorance  of  many  transcribers,  and  the 
nicety  with  which  the  lead  variations  have  been 
obferved  ;  and  efpecially  confidering  how  many 
verfons  and  quotations  Dr.  Mills  brings  into  the 
account,  we  are  rather  to  wonder  there  are  no 
more ;  fince  in  the  few  copies  of  Terence  which 
have  been  compared,  almoft  as  many  various; 
xeafons  have  been  found. 

2.  There  are  but  very  few  of  thefe  various 
numerous  readings,  which  at  all  affect:  the  knfc, 
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at  leaft  in  any  important  article ;  as  appears  by 
examining  not  only  thofe  of  Mills*  but  inofe  of 
Weijlein%  which  are  by  far  the  moll  figmficant  of 
them, 

3.  That  when  copies  come  to  be  compared, 
there  is  often  fo  great  a  number  on  one  fide  againft 
thofe  of  the  other,  that  it  is  eafy  to  fettle  the 
true  reading,  and  to  fee  what  it  was  that  led  the 
tranfcriber  into  a  miftake ;  and  this  is  generally 
the  cafe,  where  the  variation  from  the  received 
reading  is  the  greater!. 

Canones  Criiici  ap.   Wetf.  p.  n- — 16  and 

Pre/,  p.  77,  78. Collins,  ibid.  p.  87 

—90. — Bent.  Rem.  part  i.  p.  60^-68, 

74 — 84. Ditfon  on  the  Ref.  part  iii. 

§18,  19*. 

SCHOLIUM     4, 

It  is  objected,  that  it  is  improbable  that  the 
whole  new  teflament  fliould  have  been  written 
in  Greek  :  we  anfwer, 

I.  That  many  great  critics  alledge,  chiefly 
on  the  authority  of  Papias,  as  quoted  by  Eufebtus 
(Ecclef.  Hift.  I.  iii.  cap.  ult.)  that  the  gofpel  of 
Matthew  and  the  epiflle  to  the  Hebrews  were 
originally  written  in  Hebrezv  t:  but  if  that  mould 
be  allowed  to  be  dubious,  we  may  farther  add, 

*  For  much  curious  learning  on  this  fubjecl,  recourfe  may 
be  had  to  Michaelis's  ft  Introduction  to  the  New  Teftament," 
lately  tranflated  by  Herbert  Marfli,  B.D.  vol.  i.  p.  246 — 341. 
See  alfo  Mr.  Marin's  notes,  ibid.  p.  489 — 522. 

+  Dr.  Williams,  in  his  enquiry  into  the  authenticity  of  the  two 
firft  chapters  of  St.  Matthew,  and  in  his  appendix  to  that  work, 
ftrongly  contends  that  Matthew's  gofpel  was  originally  written 
in  Hebrew,  or,  to  fpeak  more  properly,  in  Syro-Chaldaic. 
Michaelis  is  decidedly  of  the  fame  opinion,  which,  indeed,  is 
powerfully  fupported  by  the  general  teftimony  of  the  ancient 
fathers.  It  is  likewife  contended  for  by  Michaelis,  that  the 
epiftle  to  the  Hebrews  was  compofed  in  the  fame  language. 
Dr.  Lardner's  reafons  for  embracing  the  oppofite  fide  of  the 
queftion,  (in  which  he  coincides  with  feveral  learned  critics) 
Will  be  feen  in  the  references, 

2.  That 
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i.  That  great  numbers  of  the  chriftian  con- 
verts were  Grecians  born,  and  others  He/Ienifts, 
who  ufed  the  Greek  tranflation  of  the  Old  Tefta- 
roent. 

3.  That  the  Greek  language  had  fpread  fo 
much  beyond  any  other  in  thofe  days,  that  on 
the  whole  it  was  mofr.  convenient  for  books  that 
were  intended  for  univerfal  tife ;  which  a  Mb  in 
part  appears  from  the  writings  of  feveral  of  the 
ancients,  who  though  they  lived  in  Afia  and 
Egypty  ufed  this  language,  as  Jofephus  alio  did^ 
though  he  wrote  at  Rome,  and  feems  to  have  de~ 
figned  his  books  principally  for  the  ufe  of  the 
Romans. 

Brerewood' 's  Lw.  c.  i>  &  vi.- — Limb.  Coll, 
p.   144,   145,   183,    184. — Jones  again  ft 

Whift.  c.  xvii,  &c. Ballet  on  Heb. 

Pre/. — —Lardner's  SitppL  vol.  i.  c,  v. 
§  5.  ibid.  vol.  ii.  c.  xii.  §  14. — Works9 
vol.  vi.  p.  60—65.  ibid.  p.  381 — 415. 

SCHOLIUM     5. 

Mr.  Whifton  has  endeavoured  to  prove  the 
evidence  of  the  genuinenefs  of  the  Apoftolic  Confti- 
fril ions  to  be  equal  to  that  of  the  New  Teftament. 
We  own  there  are  many  curious  and  valuable 
articles,  among  many  weak  and  ridiculous  things, 
in  that  very  mifcellaneous  collection.  Never- 
thelefs,  when  IVbi/ion's  arguments  for  them  come 
to  be  compared  with  thofe  in  the  proportion,  it 
will  immediately  appear  that  they  fall  vaftly  fhort 
of  them.  And  indeed  thefe  Conftituiions  contain 
many  very  evident  marks  of  forgery  5  efpecially 
as  they  exprefsly  determine  the  two  grand  con- 
troverts, relating  to  the  time  of  Eaftery  and  the 
re-ad  million  of  thofe  who  had  fallen  away  after 
baptifm :  yet  their  authority  is  never  pleaded  for 
the  decifion  of  thefe  controversies,  even  when 
thofe  perfons  were  engaged  in  them,  in  whofe 
hands  he  fuppofes  the  originals  of  thefe  Conftitu- 

lion; 
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lions  to  have  been  lodged  :  not  now  to  infift  upon 
the  great  improbability  of  keeping  thofe  things 
fecret  at  firli,  which  were  intended  to  be  a  rule 
to  chriftians  in  all  focceeding  ages;  which  verv 
ill  agrees  with  the  plain  and  iimple  genius  of 
chriftianity,  or  that  courage  in  defence  of  the 
truth  for  which  its  earlieft  profeffors  were  above 
all  mankind'  fo  eminent.  There  are  likewife  fo 
many  things  in  thefe  Conftitutions,  different  from 
and  even  contrary  to  the  genius  and  defign  of  the 
writers  of  the  New  Teilament,  that  no  wife  man 
would  believe,  without  the  mod  convincing  and 
irrefiftible  proof,  that  both  could  come  from  the 
fame  hand. 

Whift.  Trim.  Chriftian.  vol.  ii,  iii. 
Saurin's  Serm.  vol.  ii.  p.  185 — 187. — * 
Coci  Cenfura  Pair.  p.  3 — 7. — Grabe's 
Anf.  to  Whift.  paff. — Barratieri  Opera* 
— Lardn.  Cred.  part  11.  vol.  viii.  c.  ult* 
— Works  >  vol.  iv.  p*  320 — 356  *. 

PRO- 

*  Mr.  Merivale  has  added  a  fixth  fcholium,  as  follows: 
*(  Concerning  the  queftion  whether,  befides  thofe  books  that 
make  up  the  prefent  canon  of  the  New  Teftament,  there  might 
not  have  been  other  facred  writings  of  the  apoftles  and  evangelifta 
that  were  very  early  loft,  f<*e  Jones  on  the  Canon,  vol.  i.  part  ii. 
c.  ii.  and  Lardner's  Suppl.  vol.  iii.  c.  xxv.— ^-Works,  vol.  Vi. 
p.  663— -672  t. 

*f  Not  having  Dr.  Harwood's  <(  New  Introduction  to  the  Study  and 
Knowledge  of  the  New  Teftament"  at  hand,  (the  work  having  be- 
come fcarce)  we  refer  in  general  to  the  iirlt  volume  of  it,  and  efyt- 
cially  to  the  firft,  third,  and  fourth  chapters.  The  authenticity  of  the 
New  Teftament  is  particularly  confidered  by  Michaelis.  See  his 
<{  Introduction  to  the  New  Teftament,"  as  lately  translated  by  Her- 
bert Marfh,  B.  D.  vol.  i.  p.  i — 69;  to  which  may  be  added,  Mr. 
MarnVs  notes,  p.  34.5 — 374..  Recourse  may,  likewife,  be  had  to 
Dr.  Prieftley's  "  Letters  to  a  Philolbphical  Unbeliev-rr;,,  part  the 
fecond.  In  the  latter  end  of  thefe  letters,  the  Doclor  has  examined 
Mr.  Gibbon's  infinuations  againft  chriftianity,  in  the  6fteenth  and 
fixteenth  chapters  of  his  "  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire." 
Many  other  writers  appeared  in  anfwer  to  Mr.  Gibbon.  A  iilt  of 
their  publications  is  as  follows :  "  Remarks  on  the  two  laft  chapters  of 
Mr.  Gibbon's  Hiftory  of  tbe  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire  j" 

in 
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PROPOSITION     CIV. 

The  Jewifo  religion  has  been  of  coniiderable 
antiquity  ;  and  according  to  the  common  chro- 
nology, was  founded  by  Mojes  nearly  1500  years 
before  Cbrrfi's  time. 

DEMONSTRATION. 

1.  That  there  was  fuch  a  people  as  the  Jezvs 
about  the  time  of  the  chriftian  aera,  and  that  they 
were  a  little  while  after  fubdued  by  the  Romans 
under  Vefpofian  and  Titus,  is  fo  apparent  from 
the  hi  (lory  of  Tacit  us  and  Suetonius  y  as  well  as 
many  other  ancient  writers  and  monuments,  that 

in  a  letter  to  a  friend.  "  An  Apology  for  Chriftianity,  in  a  Series  of 
Letters,  addrefled  to  Edward  Gibbon,  Efq."  by  Dr.  Richard  Watibn, 
row  Biftiop  of  LandaHf,  firft  ieparately  publifhed,  and  fince  reprinted 
in  the  volume  of  theBifhop's  Sermons  and  Traces  ;  "  Some  Strictures 
on  Mr.  Gibbon's  Account  of  Chriftianity  and  its  firit  Teachers,"  by 
the  Rev.  William  Saliibury,  B.D.  in  his  translation  of  Buhner's 
Hiftory  of  the  Eftablifhment  oi*  Chriftianity,  compiled  from  Jewifh 
and  Heathen  authors  onlyj  "  Loftus's  Reply  to  the  Reafonings  of 
Mr.  Gibbon  j"  Dr.  Apthorp's  Obfervations  on  a  late  Hiftory  of  the 
Decline  of  the  Reman  Empire,  in  his  "  Letters  on  the  Prevalence  of 
Chriftianity,  before  its  civil  Eltablifhment ;"  Davis's  "Examination 
of  the  fifteenth  and  fifteenth  chapters  of  Mr.  Gibbon's  Hiftory  of 
the  Decline  and  Fall  cf  the  Roman  Empire;"  "  A  few  Remarks  on 
the  Hiftory  of  the  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire;"  Dr. 
Chelfum's  "  Remarks  on  the  two  laft  chapters  of  Mr.  Gibbon's  Hif- 
tory of  the  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire  ;"  The  Rev. 
Henry  Taylor's  "  Thoughts  on  the  Nature  of  the  grand  Apoftacy  j 
with  Reflections  and  Obfervations  on  the  fifteenth  chapter  of  Mr. 
Gibbon's  Hiftory  of  the  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire;" 
and  Sir  David  Dalrymple's  "  Enquiry  into  the  fecondary  Caufes 
which  Mr.  Gibbon  has  alllgrjed  for  the  rapid  Progrefs  of  Chriftianity," 
a  book  very  valuable,  though  but  little  known. 

In  anfwer  to  Mr.  Davis,  Mr.  Gibbon  published  "  A  Vindication 
of  fome  pafT.iges  in  the  fifteenth  and  fixteenth  chapters  of  the  Hiftory 
©f  the  Decline  and  Fail  of  the  Roman  Empire;"  to  which  Mr.  Davis 
n  plied.  In  the  publications  referred  to,  not  only  the  general  authen- 
ticity and  credibility  of  the  gofpel  are  vindicated,  but  feveral  colla- 
teral queftions  of  no  fmall  importance  are  confulered. 

The  authority  of  St.  Matthew's,  6t.  Mark's,  and  St.  John's 
gofpels  has  lately  been  attacked  by  Mr.  Evanfon,  in  his  work,  entitled 
"  The  DilVonance  of  the  four  general  received  Evangelifts,  and  the 
Evidence  of  their  refpeclive  Authenticity  examined."  To  this  treatife 
Dr.  Prieftley  has  given  an  anfwer,  in  the  fecond  part  of  his  "  Letters 
to  a  young  Man."  As  the  controverfy  is  of  a  very  recent  date,  it 
wiil  probably  be  productive  of  farther  publications. 

iC 
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it  has  never  been  called  in  question,  and  there- 
fore needs  no  more  particular  proof. 

2.  Philo  and  Jofepbus,  the  two  moft  confides 
able  writers  who  lived  in  that  age,  as  well  as  a 
great  many  others  of  the  fame  religion  before 
and  fince,  do  exprefsly  alTert  it  as  a  notorious 
fact,  that  Mofes  was  the  author  of  their  religion 
and  polity,  and  that  he  lived  about  the  time- 
mentioned  in  the  proportion. 

3.  There  is  a  reafon  to  believe,  that  as  the 
Hebrew  language  is  of  acknowledged  antiquity, 
and  does  indeed  bear  many  of  the  peculiar  marks 
of  an  original,  they  had  among  them  fome  writ- 
ten and  credible  account  of  the  beginning  of 
their  conftitution  and  nation  ;  efpecially  confi- 
dering  how  much  their  laws  differ  from  thofe  of 
any  other  people  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 

4.  Several  of  the  Pagan  writers,  of  whom  we 
(hall  give  a  more  particular  account  in  the  fcho- 
lium,  do  mention  Mofes  as  undoubtedly  the  Law- 
giver of  the  Jezvs. 

5.  We  cannot  find  that  there  was  any  contcfr, 
between  the  Jezvs  and  the  neighbouring  nations, 
concerning  the  antiquity  of  Mofes,  and  the  origin 
of  the  Jewijb'  religion,  though  feveral  of  them 
pretended  their  religious  inftitutions  to  be  much 
older  ;  as  appears  efpecially  by  thofe  two  excel- 
lent books  which  Jofepbus  has  written  againit 
Appiony  exprefsly  on  this  fubject. 

1,  5.|6.  There  is  reafon  to  believe  that  the 
Jewijb  religion  has  been  of  confiderable  anti- 
quity, and  was  founded  by  Mofes  about  the  time 
mentioned  above,     £jK  E.  D. 

Grot,  de   Veril.  L  i.  §  16.  p.  63 — 66. — ;, 
Jenk.  of  Cbrijlian.  vol.  l.p.  95 — 100. 

SCHOLIUM      I. 

It  may  not  be  improper  here  to  i  11  u (Irate gr.j* 
by  giving  an  account  of  feveral  ancient  authors 
among  the  Pagans,  by  whofe  teftimony  it  is  con- 
firmed* 

1.  Manetbo, 
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\.  Manet  ho,  Cberemon,  Apollonius,  and  Lyfima- 
thus,  bcfides  fome  other  ancient  Egyptians  and 
Greeks,  whofe  hiftories  are  now  loll,  as  exprefsly 
quoted  by  Jofephus,  as  extant  in  his  days,  and 
paffagcs  are  collected  from  them,  in  which  they 
agree,  that  Mofes  was  the  leader  of  the  Jews 
when  they  departed  from  Egypt,  and  the  founder 
of  their  laws ;  though  fome  of  thefe  writers  in- 
termix with  their  ftory  many  ridiculous  and 
infamous  circumftances,  which  the  Jews  have 
always  denied,  but  from  the  quotation  of  which 
we  may  allure  ourfelves,  that  the  authors  quoting 
the  paifages  in  queftion  took  them  honeftly  and 
exactly  as  they  found  them. 

J  of.  againft  Appion.  I.  i .  §  2  6 .  />.  1352 — 1354. 
Ed.  Hud f  p.  1055.  Cologn. — Ibid.  §32. 

JP*  J357>  1358.  Md.  §  34.  />.  I3S9*  J36°- 
And  Eufebius  brings  pafiages  to  the  like  pur- 
pofe  from  Eupolemus  and  Art ap anus  ;  but  as  for 
thofe  long  quotations  he  afterwards  brings  from 
the  tragedies  of  Ezekiel  and  Demetrius  upon  the 
fame  fubjecl;  as  the  authors  feem  to  have  been 
Jews,  if  not  Chriftians,  they  are  placed  with  \c{s 
propriety  among  the  teftimonies  now  under  exa- 
mination. 

Euf  Pr<ep.  Ev.  1.  ix.  cap.  26 — 29. 

Clayton's  Find,  of  the  Old  "Teftament, 
p.  128. 
1.  Str&bo,  (Geog.  I.  xvi.)  gives  an  account  of 
the  law  of  Mofes  as  forbidding  images,  and  limit- 
ing divine  worfhip  to  one  invifible  or  rather 
univerfal  being;  and  in  confequence  of  this  bears 
an  honourable  teftimony  to  the  Jews,  as  a  pious 
and  righteous  nation. 

Warb.  Div.    Leg.    vol.   \.    p.  417,    418. 

Lei  and  againft  Morg.  p.  212,  213. 

Edit.  2. 

Celfus  alfo  refers  to  this  paiTage  of  Strabo,  and 

frequently  mentions   Mofes    and    other    perfons 

recorded  in  the  Jcwifi  hiftory,  in  fuch  a  manner 

5  as 
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as  plainly  to  (hew  he  was  familiarly  acquainted 
uith  it. 

3.  Juftin  from  Tragus  Pompeius  tells  us,  that 
Mofes,  whom  by  miflake  he  calls  the  fon  of 
Jofepb,  being  driven  from  Egypt,  and  leading 
other  exiles,  encamped  at  mount  Sinai,  and  there 
confecrated  the  feventh  day  as  a  facredfolemnity, 
or  as  he  ignorantly  expreifes  it,  a  perpetual  faff. 

Juft.  Hift.  L  xxxvi.  c.  ii. 

4.  Pliny  the  elder  fpcaks  of  Mofes,  as  eminent 
among  the  magicians,  probably  referring  to  his 
power  of  working  miracles. 

Pliny's  Nat.  Hift.  L  xxx.  c.  i> — Lardnef's 
Teft.  vol.  i.  p.  339,  340. — Works,  voL 
vii.  p.  250. 

5.  Tacitus  mentions  Mofes  as  one  of  the  exiles 
from  Egypt,  who  perfuaded  the  reft  of  them  to 
commit  themfelves  to  him  as  a  celeftial  guide, 
and  takes  farther  notice  of  their  being  conducted 
by  him  through  the  wiidernefs,  relieved  in  their 
third,  and  receiving  a  fet  of  laws  from  him,  of 
which  he  gives  a  large  though  a  very  faulty  ac- 
count. 

Tacit.  Hift.  1.  v.  c.  iii. — v** Gord.  Tac. 

vol.  iv.  p.  476 — 482.  Clayton,  ibid. 

P-  *32~  f38- 

6.  Juvenal  mentions  Mofes  as  the  author  oi  a 
volume,  which  was  preferved  with  great  care 
among  the  Jews,  by  which  the  worfhip  of  images 
and  eating  fvvines  rkfh  were  forbidden,  circum- 
cifion  and  the  obfervation  of  the  fabbath  ftrielly 
enjoined.  Juv*  &**•  XIV-  njer-  96 — IQ6- 

N.  B.  Before  him,  Horace  has  mentioned  Ju- 
d<cu$  Apclla,  or  a  circumcifed  jfittv  as  a  fort  of 
proverb  of  credulity,  probably  in  reference  to 
their  believing  fo  many  miraculous  events  re- 
corded in  their  facrcd  books:  (Hor.  Sat.  I.  i.  §  5. 
fub  fin.  comp.  Sat.  ix.  ver.  69,  70.  j  yet  as  he 
does  not  exprefsly  mention  Mofes,  (however  fame 
have  thought  he  referred  to  him  Od.  ii.  ver.  19. 

which 
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which  we  lay  no  ftrefs  upon,  Vid.  Delph.  Not. 
ibid.)  we  chufe  not  to  add  him  to  the  catalogue 
of  thefe  writers. 

7.  Longinus  cites  Mofes  as  the  law-giver  of  the 
Jews,  and  a  perfon  of  no  inconfiderable  cha- 
racter, and  adds,  that  he  has  given  a  noble  fpe- 
cimen  of  the  true  fublime,  in  his  account  of  the 
creation  of  the  world. 

Long,  de  Sub.  §  9.  p.  50.  Pearce'sEd.  1732. 
»■  Lardner's  'Teji.  vol.  iii.  p.  105. — » 
Works ,  vol.  viii.  p.  166 — 168. 

8.  Numenius,  as  quoted  by  Eufebius  and  Origcn> 
mentions  Mufceus,  probably  Mofes,  as  a  leader 
of  the  Jews,  who  by  his  prayers  brought  dread- 
ful calamities  on  Egypt ;  which  Jamnes  and  Jam- 
bres,  thofe  celebrated  magicians,  were  not  able 
to  refift  :  and  Eufebius  reports  it  as  his  faying, 
that  <c  Plato  was  only  Mofes  fpeaking  Greek" 

Eufeb.  Prap.  Ev.  ix.  8.  xi.   10. Orig. 

againfi  Celf.  I.  iv.  p.  198,  199. — Lard- 

nerys  Tejl.  vol.  iii.  c.  xxxv. Works, 

vol.  viii.  p.  168 — 172. 

9.  Chalcidius  fpeaks  of  Mofes  as  a  perfon  of 
eminent  wifdom,  more  than  human  eloquence, 
and  as  one  who  pretended  to  divine  revelation  ; 
but  it  is  much  to  be  doubted  whether  he  were  a 
Pagan,  or,  as  both  Eufebius  and  Fabricius  main- 
tain, a  Chrijlian  Platonijl.  Vid.  Budai  Phil.  Hifl. 
c.  iv.  §  22.  not.  p.  160,  161, 

Lardn.  Ibid.  vol.  iv.  c.  xlii.  ■  Works, 
vol.  viii.  p.  346—349. 

10.  Plermippus,  an  ancient  writer  of  the  life  of 
Pythagoras,  fays  that  the  philofophers  did  in 
many  of  their  rules  imitate  the  laws  of  the  Jezvs-, 
but  I  find  not  that  he  exprefsly  mentions  Mofes 
as  the  author  of  them. 

J  of.  a^ainft  Appion,  /.  i.  §  22.  p.  134^. 
Had/. 

11.  The  Orphic  verfes,  which,  though  fpuri^ 
ous,  are  generally  reckoned  of  great  antiquity, 

incul- 
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inculcate   the  worlhip  of  one  God   as   recom- 
mended by  that  law,  "  which  was  given  by  him 
ic  who  was  drawn  out  of  the  water,  and  received 
tc  two  tables  of  ftone  from  the  hand  of  God." 
Euf.  Pr<ep.  Ev.  L  xiii.  c.  xii.  p.  666. 

12.  Diodorus  Siculus,  in  his  catalogue  of  thofe 
law-givers  who  pretended  to  have  received  the 
plan  of  their  laws  from  fome  deity,  mentions 
Mofes,  as  afcribing  his  to  that  God  whom  he 
calls  Joab,  which  is  probably  a  corruption  of 
Jehovah. 

Diod.   Sic.  /.  i.  fub.  init.  Englijb  Tranjla- 

tion,   p.    49. Gale's  Cotfrt  of  Gent, 

part  i.  p.  308. 
And  in  an  extract  out  of  his  fortieth  book, 
which  is  preferved  by  Photius,  he  gives  a  large 
though  in  fome  refpecls  erroneous  account  of  the  . 
Jews;  in  which  he  fpeaks  of  Mofes  as  a  man  of 
illulirious  prudence  and  courage,  who  fettled  the 
Jews  in  their  land,  and  inftituted  their  religion* 
and  laws,  forbidding  them  images,   as  he  pre- 
tends,   on    pantheiftic  principles,    divided  them 
into    twelve    tribes,    eftablifhed    the  priefthood 
among  them  with  a  judicial   power,    and    adds 
feveral  other  particulars,  which  though  mingled 
with  mifrakes  are  of  great  importance. 

Diod,  Sic.  ap.  Phot.  Bib.  N°.  Z44-  /•  205 1, 
2052. 

13.  Dion  Caffius,  I.  xxxiii.  fpeaks  of  the  Jews 
as  worfhipping  a  being  of  unutterable  majefty 
and  of  an  invilible  nature  ;  but  1  find  not  that  he 
mentions  Mofes  as  giving  them  thofe  ideas  of 
him. 

14.  Varro  mentions  the  Romans  as  having 
agreed  with  the  Jewifh  nation,  in  that  firft  wor- 
ship of  theirs  without  images,  of  which  he  de- 
clares his  approbation. 

Far.  ap.  Aug.  de  Civ.  Dei,  iv.  31. 

15.  Philemon,  in  the  days  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  has  fome  verfes  which  feem  to  be  a  kind 

Vol.  I.  G  g  of 
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of  tranilation  from  part  of  the  decalogue;  fo 
that  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  of  his  be- 
ing acquainted  with  it,  though  he  fays  nothing 
of  Mofes.     See  the  verfes  in 

Ridley  of  the  Sprite  Serm.  vii,  p.  266. 

And  if  Phocylides  were  indeed,  as  is  generally 
thought,  a  heathen  poet,  before  (Thrift's  time,  he 
may  juftly  be  joined  to  Philemon ,  as  he  has  plainly 
tranflated  many  of  the  Mofaic  laws,  though  he 
does  not  exprefsly  mention  their  author. 

16.  Juftin  Martyr  exprefsly  fays,  that  mod  of 
thc.hiftonans,  poets,  law-givers  and  phiiofophers 
of  the  Greeks  mention  Mofes  as  the  leader  and 
prince  of  the  Jewijb  nation  ;  and  particularly 
enumerates  Polemoni  Appion  of  Poffidon,  Ptolemy 
Mendefmsit  Hellanicus,  Philocorus,  Cafior,  Thallus 
and  Alexander  Po/ybi/lory  befides  thofe  taken 
notice  of  above;  and  adds,  what  it  is  very  im- 
portant to  obferve,  that  they  took  their  account 
of  Mofes  not  from  the  Jews>  but  the  Egyptian 
priefts,  whence  it  is  well  known  they  collected 
jnoft  of  their  learning. 

Juft.  Gohortatio  ad  Gent.  p.  9 — n. 

Huet.  Dem.  Pr.  iv.  c.  ii.  p.  49,  &c.~. — ** 
Calm.  Dicl.  vol.  ii.  p.  236 — 238. 

SCHOLIUM     2. 

It  may  not  be  improper  here  to  add,  that  Jofe- 
p'hus  has  infinuated,  that  the  Shepherd  kings  > 
whom  Manetho  mentions  as  making  fo  great  a 
figure  in  Egypt,  and  at  length  expelled,  were 
Ifraelnes'y  and  Dr.  Morgan  has  grafted  a  great 
many  falfe  and  abfurd  things  relating  to  the 
Jewijb  hiftory  upon  that  fuppofition  :  but  a  late 
ingenious  writer  has  entirely  overthrown  the 
foundation  of  that  notion,  as  well  as  juftly  ex- 
pofed  Morgan's  wild  fu peril ructure  ;  and  has  ad- 
vanced fome  reafons  worthy  of  confideration,  to 

prove 
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prove  that  the  fhepherd  kings  were  Arabians,  and 
defcendants  of  IJIomael. 

Morg.  Mor.  Phil.  vol.  iii.  p.  73."       -Theo- 

philus  Cantabrigienfis  Find,  of  anc.  Heb. 

Hi  ft.  pajf.  pr<ef.    Rem.  xxv.  p.  53 — 64. 

J  of.  Cont.  App.  I.  i.  §  14 — 16*. 

PROPOSITION     CV. 

The  ancient  Jews  before  the  time  of  Chrift  lect. 
had  books  among  them,  bearing  the  titles  of  exxu 
thofe  which  make  up  what  we  proteftants  call 
the  books  of  the  Old  Teftament,  and  a  catalogue 
of  which  may  be  feen  at  the  beginning  of  any  of 
our  bibles. 

DEMONSTRATION. 

1.  The  books  of  the  old  teframent  are  frill 
extant  in  the  Hebrew  and  Chaldee  languages,  with 
fuch  marks  of  purity  as  prove  them  to  be  very 
ancient. 

2.  There  was  a  Greek  tranflation  of  them,  in 
the  days  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  which  was  laid 
up  in  the  Alexandrine  library  collected  by  him. 

Prid.  Con.  vol.  ii.  p.  27 — 47.  prof.  p.  27 

— 35>  44—47- J°f  Ant-  L  xii-  «  '«■ 

Euf.  Ecclef  Rift.  I,  v.  c.  viii.  Valef 

Not.  f   ' 

3.  It  is  generally  thought  by  learned  men,  that 
Onkelos  publifhed  his  Targumy  i.  <?.  the  Chaldee 
paraphrafe  on  the  law,  and  Jonathan  his  on  the 

*  Much  has  been  faid  by  chronologers  concerning  the  Shep- 
herd kings,  and  different  conjectures  have  been  formed  concern- 
ing them.  The  matter  is  not  of  great  importance.  Mr.  Jack- 
fon  refers  the  Shepherd  Dynafty  to  the  fettlement  of  the  Ifraelite* 
in  Egypt.  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  fuppofes  the  Shepherds  to  have 
been  the  expelled  Canaanites ;  and  Mr.  Bryant,  if  my  recollec- 
tion does  not  fail  me,  refers  them  to  the  Amonians.  Mr.  Bre- 
kell,  in  his '««  Differtation  upon  the  Subjects  of  Circumcifion/' 
coincides  in  opinion  with  Theophilus  Cantabrigienfis,  who,  I 
apprehend,  was  Dr.  Squire,  afterwards  Bilbop  of  5fc  David's. 

G  g  2  pro- 
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prophets,  either  before'  or  very  near  the  time  of 
Chrift,  which  plainly  (hews  the  original  Hebrew 
to  have  been  older. 

Cahnet  Diet,  in  Onk.  and  Jon  at  b.* Prid. 

Con.  vol.  ii.  p.  531 — 538,  542 — $45. 

4.  Jofephtis  gives  us  an  obfcure  kind  of  cata- 
logue of  the  facred  books  among  the  Jews,  in 
which  he  exprefsly  mentions  the  five  books  of 

■  Mofes,  13  of  the  Prophets,  4  of  Hymns  and  Moral 
precepts.  Now  if  we  with  many  critics  allow, 
that  Ruth  was  added  to  Judges,  and  Lament  a* 
tiens  to  Jeremy,  then  this  number  will  agree 
with  thofe  which  make  up  our  Old  Teftament. 
J  of.  againft  Appion,  Li.  p.  1036.  Col.  Ed* 

p.   1333.    Hudf. Prid.   Con.    vol.  i. 

P-  33 l >  332- Jennings's  Jcwijh  Antiq. 

vol.  ii.  p.  373. 

5.  Both  Jews  and  Chrijiians  from  the  time  of 
Chrift,  have  generally  agreed  to  receive  thofe 
books  which  make  up  our  Old  Teftament  as  ge- 
nuine. As  to  the  attempt  that  has  been  made 
to  introduce  others  called  the  Apocrypha,  which 
will  hereafter  be  examined,  it  does  not  affect  the 
prefent  queftion,  any  farther  than  as  the  Jews 
refpecting  thefe  books  may  be  confldered  as  aa 
argument  of  their  care  in  examining  thofe  they 
admitted. 

6.  The  quotations  made  from  the  Old  Tefta- 
ment in  the  New,  which  we  have  already  proved 
to  be  genuine,  do  evidently  infer  the  exigence 
of  thofe  books  from  whence  they  were  taken  ; 
and  alfo  fhew  by  the  way,  that  the  Jews  did  not 
only  receive  them  as  authentic  but  divine ■,  as 
Jofephus  alfo  in  the  preceding  reference  allures 
us  that  they  did  in  the  ftrongeft  terms:  and  it  is 
obfervable,  that  all  the  books  of  the  Old  Tefta- 
ment are  cited  in  the  New,  except  Judges  y  Ruth, 
Ecclefiaftes,  Canticles,  Ezra,  Nehemiah,  Efther% 
and  perhaps  Chronic les ;  infomuch  that  on  the 
whole,  the  exprefs  quotations  from  or  references 

to 
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to  the  Old  Teftament  in  the  whole  volume  of  the 
New,  are  computed  at  about  600.  Vid.  Index  to 
Matt  aire's  Ed.  of  the  Nezv  Teftament. 

y.  Melito,  Gregory  Nazianzen,  Origen,  Athana- 
fits,  Hilary  >  Epiphanius,  Jerom,  and  feveral  later 
writers,  have  given  us  catalogues  of  the  books 
of  the  Old  Teftament;  in  which  none  of  ours  are 
omitted,  excepting  Ruth,  which  is  left  out  in 
fome,  becaufe  perhaps  included  in  Judges. 

8.  The  Samaritans ,  who  feparated  from  the 
Jews,  many  hundred  years  before  the  birth  of 
Chrift,  have  in  their  language  a  Pentateuch >  in 
the  main  exactly  agreeing  with  the  Hebrew. 

Prid.  Con.  vol.  i.  />.  416— 418. Dupin 

on  the  Can.  vol.  i.  c.  i.  §  2 — 5. — Calmet's 
Die!,  vol.  ii.  p.  599,  600.'  «Kennicott's 
Differ t.  on  the  Hebrew  Text.  vol.  1. 
p.  337— *&c.  KennicotVs  Account  of 
his  Collation,  p.  145. 
ij  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8.(9.  Valet  propoftio. 

.  Leujd.  Dijf.  Phil.  p.  54—62. -Jenh  of 

Chrift  ian.  vol.  ii.  p.  84 — 94. 

COROLLARY. 

- 

Sir*  William  Temple's  in'finuation,  that  there 
i^t'tiotiehfew  records  now  extant  older  than  the 
Auguftan  age,  is  moft  wild  and  arbitrary;  and  fo 
contrary  to  ftrong  and  direct  evidence,  and  indeed 
to  common  fenfe,  that  one  would  believe  he 
intended  to  except  the  Old  Teftament,  though  he 
exprefles  himfelf  in  fo  unguarded  a  manner. 

Temp.  Mifc.  vol.  ii.  p.  36.  Ed.  2. 

SCHOLIUM. 

Nothing  is  faid  above  of  that  Jewifh  chronicle, 
called  Seder  Olam  Rabbah,  i.  e.  the  larger  chroni- 
cle, on  which  fome  have  laid  fo  great  a  ftrefs, 
as  the  authority  of  it  is  difputed:  but  the  regard 
which  fome  very  learned  men  have  paid  to  it, 
makes  one  wifh  that  the  evidence  of  its  authen- 
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tioity,  and  the  importance  of  its  contents,  may 
be  fet  in  a  clearer  and  eafier  light  than  that  in 
which  it  has  hitherto  appeared  ;  for  if  it  be  in- 
deed true,  that  its  author  was  matter  to  the  com- 
pilers of  the  Mijhna,  it  mud  be  worthy  an  atten- 
tive inquiry.  Prid.  Con.  voL'u.  Pre/,  p.  20. 

PROPOSITION     CVI. 

The  books  of  the  Old  Teframent,  which  the 
ancient  Jews  had  among  them  in  ChrifVs  time., 
were  in  the  main  genuine  *. 

DEMONSTRATION      I. 

From  external  evidence. 

Prop,  104. ji.  Confidering  what  evidence  there 
is,  that  there  was  fuch  a  perfon  as  Mofes,  and 
that  he  was  law-giver  of  the  Jews;  there  is  rea- 
fon  to  believe  that  he  would  write  his  inftiro- 
tions,  fince  there  was  fuch  proper  and  important 
occaiion  for  doing  it. 

Prop.  104.  Schol.  1.  Na.  6,  7,  9,  11.J2.  Several 
of  the  authors  enumerated  above  fpeak  of  Mofes 
as  a  zvriter,  as  well  as  a  law-giver. 

3.  In  the  nature  of  things  it  is  very  provable, 
-ihat  in  a  polity  fo  founded  as  that  of  Mofe.^p- 

pears  to  have  been,  occafions  of  writing  hiftories 
and  laws  mould  have  occurred ;  and  that  reli- 
gious teachers,  riling  in  different  ages,  mould  by 
their  writings,  as  thofe  of  other  reMgions  have 
done,  endeavour  to  inforce  an  inftitution,  which 
they  at  leait  fuppofed  to  be  divine. 

4.  The  perfons  to  whom  the  books  of  Mofes 
and  the  fucceeding  writers  were  firit  f>ropofed, 
were  capable  of  judging  whether  they  were  ge- 
nuine or  no ;  and  there  is  no  reafon  to  believe, 

*  As  a  general  reference  on  tins  fubjciSr,  fee  Leland's  Aufwer 
to  Bdivgbrokt's  Letters  on  the  Study  of  Hi/lory.  p.  44 — 70.  Former 
Kdiror.  See  alfo  Leland's  View  of  Deiilical  Writers,  vol.  ii. 
p.  286 — ,505.  4th  Edition* 

they 
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they  would  have  received  them  with  fuch  extra- 
ordinary regard,  as  it  is  well  known  the  Jews 
paid  to  them,  if  they  had  not  been  well  fatisfied 
on  that  head  :  and  coniidering  how  highly  thofc 
books  were  regarded  by  all  the  pious  Jews,  and 
how  much  even  their  civil  affairs  depended  upon 
them,  we  cannot  fuppofe  that  an  entire  change 
of  them  could  have  been  attempted,  without 
being  difcovered  and  rejected  with  the  utmoft 
indignation. 

1 — 5.  Prop.  105.(6.  There  is  reafon  to  believe 
that  the  books  of  the  Old  Teftament,  which  the 
ancient  Jews  had  among  them,  were  genuine, 
3.  E.  D. 

DEMONSTRATION      2. 

Taken  from  internal  arguments. 
i.  Many  of  the  faclis  recorded  in  the  Old  Tef- 
tament are  of  fo  extraordinary  a  nature,  that  if 
the  books  giving  an  account  of  them  had  been 
forged,  the  very  circumftance  of  their  being 
before  unknown,  would  have  been  a  fufficient 
argument  again  ft  receiving  any  books  that  con- 
tained an  account  of  them. 

2.  Many  of  the  institutions  contained  in  their 
laws  were  fo  burthenfome,  and  fome  of  them, 
humanly  fpeaking,  fo  hazardous,  or  rather  fo  cer- 
tainly ruinous  to  any  nation  not  fecured  by  an 
extraordinary  providence  correfpondent  to  them, 
(efpecially  thofe  relating  to  the  fabbatical  year> 
the  refort  of  all  the  males  to  Jerufalem,  and  the 
prohibition  of  cavalry)  that  forged  books  con- 
taining fuch  precepts  would  probably  have  been 
rejected  with  the  greateft  abhorrence. 

Bennet  on  Script,  p.  72 — 74.— — Sherlock 

on  Proph.  Di/f.  iv. Warb.  Div.  Leg, 

vol.  ii.  p.  462,  46 3.  — -D ij courfe  of  the 
Proofs  of  the  Books  of  Mofes,  at  the  End 
of  Pafcal's  thoughts.     French  Edition. 
Gg4  3- T^e 
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3.  The  great  variety  obfervable  in  the  ftile  of 
thefe  books,  makes  it  improbable  they  mould 
have  been  the  work  of  one,  and  the  unity  of  defign, 
that  they  mould  have  been  the  invention  of  many: 
for  if  thefe  fuppofed  inventors  lived  in  different 
ages,  they  could  not  have  confulted  with  each 
other:  and  if  they  lived  in  the  fame  age,  the 
largenefs  of  their  plan  would  only  have  fubjected 
them  to  new  difficulties,  without  being  likely  to 
anfwer  any  valuable  end  :  and  he  who  could  be 
weak  enough  to  embarrafs  afcheme  with  fo  many 
unneceffary  articles,  mufl  probably  have  wanted 
a  genius  capable  of  managing  them  all  fo  well. 

Jortin's  Rem.  on  Ecclef  Hift.  vol.  i.  p.  41 

—45- 
N.  B.  The  fame  remark  may  alfo  be  applied 

to  the  New  Teftament,  though  the  external  argu- 
ments for  the  genuinenefs  of  it  are  fo  firong, 
that  it  did  not  feem  necefTary  to  infill  upon  this 
hint.  Millar's  Prop.  vol.  i.  p.  98. 

4.  The  provifion  that  was  made  for  reading 
the  law  publicly  every  feventh  year,  at  the  fcail 
of  tabernacles,  (when  it  is  probable  the  copies 
kept  in  private  hands  might  be  compared  with 
that  laid  up  before  the  Lord)  Dent.  xxxi.  9 — 13, 
24 — 26.  and  the  injunction  on  the  king  to  tranf- 
cribe  it  with  his  own  hand,  Deut.  xvii.  18 — 20. 
would  be  a  probable  means  of  preventing  cor- 
ruption ;  and  adds  an  evidence  to  the  genuine- 
nefs of  thefe  writings,  much  greater  than  can  be 
found  with  regard  to  others  of  the  moft  ancient 
authors. 

The  charge  alfo  given  to  private  perfons  to 
make  themfelves  familiarly  acquainted  with  the 
contents  of  the  law,  and  to  teach  it  their  chil- 
dren, deferves  to  be  mentioned  under  this  head, 
as  an  inflitution  of  the  greatefl  importance  for 
keeping  it  uncorruptcd  :  (Deut.  vi.  6 — 9.  and 
fim.)  and  which  indeed  according  to  the  remark 

of 
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°f  Jofephus  in  the  preceding  reference,  had  an 
extraordinary  efficacy  to  this  purpofe. 
I,  fcf  2,  &  3,  &V.  4J5.   #0/*/  propofitio. 

Nicb.  Conf.  vol.  iv.  />.  17 — 22.  12W/0  £&- 
//0//.  Or7.  Ed.  vol.  ii.  />#;Y  iv.  p.  10,  I  J. 

y^/z/c.  of  Chriftian.  vol.'i.  p.  169— 

187. 

SCHOLIUM      r. 

To  this  it  is  objected,  that  the  degeneracy  of 
the  Jews,  according  to  their  own  hi  dory,  and 
their  difregard  to  the  inftitutions  of  Mofes,  toge- 
ther with  the  fcarcity  of  books  in  thofe  early 
ages,  and  the  various  oppreffions  which  they 
fuffered  under  their  enemies,  might  occafion  the 
lofs  of  authentic  copies,  and  give  fome- designing 
prielts  an  opportunity  of  fubftituting  others  in 
their  room  :  efpecially  might  this  happen,  when 
the  book  of  the  law  was  faid  to  be  found  in  the 
reign  of  Jofiah>  1  Kings  xxii.  8,  &c.  or  during 
the  time  of  the  Babylonifo  captivity.  But  to  thTs 
it  is  anfwered, 

1.  This  at  beft  is  no  more  than  a  conjecture, 
without  any  pofitive  proof  of  fuch  a  forgery. 

2.  It  is  uncertain  whether,  if  fuch  a  fraud  had 
been  attempted,  it  could  have  fucceeded  at  either 
of  the  times  mentioned,  though  they  are  indeed 
the  moft  probable  which  can  be  afligned.  For, 
not  to  iniift  upon  the  poiTibility  there  is,  that  the 
writing  found  in  Jofal/s  reign  was  only  the  laft 
chapter  of  Deuteronomy >  that  awakening  paffage 
of  icripture  ;  were  we  to  fuppofe  it  to  have  been 
the  whole  Pentateuch^  perhaps  Jofiah  might  before 
have  had  fome  copy  of  the  law,  though  not 
equally  perfect  with  the  original  which  had  been 
found  in  the  temple ;  and  he  might  be  more 
powerfully  ftruck  with  hearing  it  read  inthecir- 
cumftances  there  defcribed,  though  he  had  not 
been  before  an  entire  ftranger  to  the  contents  of 
it,  which  it  is  certain  he  was  not,  con ficje ring 

the 
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the  reformation  he  had  before  made,  2  Cbron. 
xxxiv.  3,  &e.  There  were  probably  fome  copies 
of  the  iaw  remaining  m  other  hands,  as  there 
certainly  were  during  the  time  of  the  captivity  ; 
See  Dan.  ix.  11 — 13.  to  which  may  be  added 
Ezra  in.  2 — 5.  vi.  18 — 21.  2  Chron.  xxxvi.  22. 
Ezra  i.  1.  Neb.  viii.  1 — 8.  So  that  it  appears 
to  be  an  idle  tale,  which  fo  many  of  the  chriftian 
fathers  borrowed  from  the  Jezvs,  that  Ezra,  by 
olivine  infpiration  reftored  the  facred  books,  after 
they  had  been  entirely  loft. 

Euf.  Ecclef  Hift.  v.   8.   Valef  Not. 

Prid.  Con.  vol.i.p.  329. Jennings's 

Jeii'ifh  Antiq.  vol.  i.  p.  172. 
3.  There  is  not  the  leaft  probability,  thatfuch 
laws  as  thofe  which  are  now  to  be  found  in  the 
Old  Teftament,  were  forged  at  any  time,  efpe- 
cially  on  fuch  an  occafion  ;  lince  nothing  could 
have  been  more  imprudent,  upon  the  principles 
of  human  policy,  than  fuch  precepts  as  thofe 
mentioned  Prop.  106.  Dem.  2.gr.  2.  which  would 
have  been  peculiarly  liable  to  exception,  when 
Jfrael  was  fo  furrounded  with  enemies,  and  ftrait- 
cned  in  their  pofTerTions,  as  they  were  both  in 
the  days  of  Jojiah  and  Ezra.  Nor  can  we  ima- 
gine, that  to  thefe  Ezra  would  have  added  that 
precept,  on  which  they  were  obliged  to  put  away 
their  ftrange  wives,  which  was  fo  tender  a  point, 
and  might  have  produced  fuch  fatal  divifions; 
confidering  how  many  had  married  fuch,  and 
how  confiderable  fome  of  them  were  both  by 
birth  and  alliance,  and  how  many  foreign  fami- 
lies would  be  made  their  enemies  by  fuch  di- 
vorces:  fome  of  them  were  alfo  priefts  and  Le- 
vi tes,  who  muft  have  been  privy  to  the  forgery, 
if  there  had  been  any.  So  that  upon  the  whole, 
there  is  fo  little  reafon  to  fufpect  Ezra  as  the 
inventor  of  thefe  precepts,  that  it  is  an  inftance 
of  the  impartial  regard  he  had  for  the  original, 
that  he  would  retain  them  at  fo  great  a  hazard ; 

Ezra 
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Ezra  ix,  x.  Neb.  xiii.  23 — 29.  a  remark  alfo  ap- 
plicable in  fome  degree  to  Jofah. 

Burn,  on  the  Art.  p.   83,   84.- Evans's 

Chrifiian  Temp.    vol.  ii.  p.  375 — 377. 

. Millar's  Prop.  vol.  i.  p.  88 — 94. — 

•    Allix's  Reflect,  vol.  i\  p.   32,  23' 

Sbuckford's  Connexion,  vol.  ii.  p.  337. 
—  Lei  and  againft  Tindal,  vol.  ii.  ^>.  123 
—142.. 

SCHOLIUM      2. 

It  is  farther  objected,  that  it  is  impofTible  that 
Mofes  mould  have  been  the  author  of  the  Penta- 
teuch, or  Samuel  or  Nehemiah  of  thofe  books 
which  go  under  their  name  ;  fmce  many  circum- 
fiances  are  recorded  in  them,  which  did  not  hap- 
pen till  many  years  after  their  death  ;  Vid.  Gen. 
xii.  6.  xxii.  14.  xxxvi.  31.  Exod.  xvi.  35.  (com- 
pared with  Jofb.  v.  12.)  Numb.  xii.  3.  Dent.  ii. 
12.  iii.  11,  14.  xxxiv.  5,  &c.  1  Sam.  xxv.  to  the 
end  of  the  2d  of  Samuel,  Nch.  xii.  10,  11.  where 
the  catalogue  of  high  priefts  is  carried  down  to 
ihe  time  of  Alexander  the  Great. 

To  that  part  of  this  objection  which  may  affect 
the  Pentateuch,  fome  have  replied,  that  Samuel 
might  have  been  the  author  of  thofe  books,* 
which  are  called  the  books  of  Mofes,  becaufe  they 
treat  of  him,  as  thofe  of  Samuel  are  named  after 
that  prophet,  becaufe  his  hi  (lory  made  fo  conli- 
derable  a  part  of  them.  Among  others,  Sir  Ifaac 
Newton  and  Lord  Barrinvton  fuppofe  Genefis,  and 
the  other  hiftorical  .books  before  Mofcs's  time, 
to  have  been  written  by  Samuel,  and  for  this 
purpofe  quote  Ails  iii.  21,  24.  But  this  is  fo 
directly  contrary  to  many  other  fcriptures,  that 
it  is  it  range  that  any  fhould  patronize  the  opi- 
nion; efpecially  when  comparing  1  Sam.  ii.  10. 
and  2  Sam.  xxiii.  3 — 5.  which  may  afford  fo  eafy 
and  beautiful  an  illuftration  of  the  above-men- 
tioned 
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tioned  text  in  Acls,  on  which  Harrington  lays  his 
chief  ilrefs.  (See  Grey  on  the  laft  words  of 
David.)  The  (criptures  to  which  this  hypothecs 
is  moil:  directly  contrary,  are  2  Chroju  xxiii.  18. 
Dan*  ix.  11,  13.  Mat.  iv.  4.  Mark  vii.  10.  xii. 
19.  Luke  xvi.  29,  31.  xx.  28,  37.  xxiv.  27,  44. 
/0#«  i.  45.  v.  46,  47. 

Barring.     Efjays    on    Div.    Difpenfations. 

A  pp.  N°.  iv. [Forks,  vol.  iii.  p.  197 

—208. Newton  on  Daniel,  c.  i. 

Therefore  waving  this,  it  feems  more  reafon- 
abte  to  fay,  (as  the  moll  ancient  Jewijb  writers 
fince  the  time  of  the  Old  Tenament  afTure  us,) 
that  Ezra  publifhed  a  new  edition  of  the  books 
of  Mofes ,  in  which  he  added  thofe  pafTages  as 
notes,  which  perhaps  afterwards  crept  into  the 
text,  by  the  miftake  of  the  tranfcribers :  though 
indeed  with  regard  to  many  of  the  pafTages 
alledged,  it  is  evident  there  is  no  abfurdity  at 
all  in  fuppofing  them  to  have  been  written  by 
Mofes  himfelf.  Perhaps  Simon  the  Juft  might 
alfo  make  fome  additions  to  thofe  books  which 
weje  written  after  Ezra's  time. 

Prid.  Con.  vol.  i.  p.  342—345,  573 — 575- 
Kidder  on  the  Pent*  vol.  i.  Diff. 

SCHOLIUM      3. 

As  for  Father  Simon's  hypothecs,  that  the 
Pentateuch  was  formed  from  fome  loofe  writings 
of  the  annals  of  Mofes,  and  that  many  of  the 
leaves  were  tranfpofed  ;  the  reafons  on  which  it 
depends  are  fo  inconliderable,  that  it  feems  not 
necefTary  to  give  a  more  particular  view  of  it. 

Sim.  Grit.  Hijl.  Old  Teft.  p.  36,  &c. , 

Dupin.  of 'the  Can.  vol.  i,  c.  iii.  §  1.  p.  68 
—-75."  "Nich.  Conf.  vol.  iv.  p.  8—16. 
vol.  ii.  p.  5 — 10,  ¥>vo. Marfb's  Au- 
thenticity of  the  five  Books  of  Mofes  con- 
fidered. 

5CHO- 
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SCHOLIUM     4. 

Under  the  2d  ftep  of  the  2d  Demonftratlon,  we 
might  have  mentioned  the  omifTion  of  the  doc- 
trine of  future  rewards  and  punifhments,  on  which 
Dr.  Warbitrton  has  infixed  fo  largely  in  his  learn- 
ed work,  called  the  Divine  Legation  of  Mofes: 
but  as  that  argument  is  intended  to  prove  not 
only  the  genuinenefs,  but  alfo  indeed  the  divine 
authority  of  thofe  books,  it  may  be  proper  to 
Hate  it  alone  elfewhere.  We  mall  only  add  here, 
that  there  is  reafon  to  fufpedl  whether,  allowing 
the  argument  to  be  valid,  it  be  of  fo  great  im- 
portance as  the  ingenious  author  luppofes;  feeing 
it  depends  upon  fo  many  nice  queftions,  v.  g. 
how  far  it  is  certain  that  Mofes  has  omitted  it  ? 
how  far  fuch  an  omiffion  is  peculiar  to  him  as  a 
legiflator?  how  far  it  proves  its  dependence  upon 
an  equal  providence?  what  that  equal  providence 
was?  whether  perfonal  or  national?  and  how 
far  the  expectation  of  it,  or  ground  for  that  ex- 
pectation, was  a  thing  peculiar  to  the  Jevosf  On 
all  thefe  accounts,  the  argument  is  much  more 
complex,  and  feems  lefs  certain  and  lefs  ftrik- 
ing,  than  fimilar  arguments,  drawn  from  Mofes'z 
having  laid  it  down  as  a  fact  certainly  to  be  de- 
pended upon,  that  a  treble  crop  fhould  attend 
the  fixth  year  of  tillage  from  the  fabbatical,  Lev. 
xxv.  21.  and  that  the  family  of  Aaron  in  its  male 
line  fhould  never  be  extinct,  nor  ever  want  an 
adult  heir  free  from  thofe  blemiihes  that  would 
have  rendered  him  incapable  of  fcrvice*  which 
nothing  but  a  full  confeioufnefs  of  a  divine  lega- 
tion, could  have  warranted  fo  wife  a  man  in 
making  fundamental  to  his  fyftem. 

Middleton's  Mifc.  Works ,  vol.  i.  />.  381 — 

PROPOSITION    CVII. 

The  Old  Teltament  as  now  extant  in  the  fljpu  lect. 
brew,  is  in  the  main  what  it  originally  was.         cxxnr. 
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DEMONSTRATION. 

1  Prop.  io6.|i.  The  Old  Teftament,  as  extant  in 
the  time  of  the  Jews  who  were  contemporary 
with  Chrifty  was  genuine  *. 

2.  Such  as  it  was  in  the  time  of  Chrift,  it  came 
early  into  the  hands  of' the  chriftians,  and  has 
continued  in  their  hands  ever  fince ;  fo  that  the 
Jezvs  could  not  have  been  able  to  make  any  con- 
iiderable  alteration  in  it,  had  they  been  ever  fo 
defirous  of  it,  while  the  chriftians  were  fuch  a 
guard  upon  them,  in  a  matter  on  which  fo  much 
of  the  evidence  of  chriftianity  has  at  leaft  been 
fuppofed  to  depend ;  nor  on  the  other  hand, 
could  the  chriftians  corrupt  it  without  the  dif- 
covery  of  the  Jezvs  >  who  would  never  have  f pa  red 
them,  could  they  have  proved  fuch  an  attempt 
on  records  which  they  efteemed  fo  facred,  by 
perfons  for  whom  they  had  fuch  an  implacable 
averfion. 

3.  There  have  been  many  ancient  verfions  > 
which  are  yet  extant  in  the  Polyglot  bible,  in 
which  there  is  fuch  an  agreement  in  the  main 
both  with  the  original  and  with  each  other,  as 
we  cannot  fuppofe  there  could  have  been,  had 
the  original  been  corrupted  after  the  date  of  thofe 
verfions,  of  which  fome  are  of  considerable  age. 

N.  B.  The  moft  confiderable  verfions  to  which 
we  refer  above,  befides  the  LXX.  were  the  Tar- 
gums,  or  Chaldee  Parapbrafes,  which  if  later  than 
ChriiVs  time  were  yet  very  ancient;  the  Greek 
of  Theodotioity  Aquila>  and  Symmachus\  the  Syriac\ 
the  Arabic,   Ethmpfc,  and  Per/Ian;  befides  the 

*  A  perfuafion  of  the  abfolute  integrity  and  purity  of  the 
Hebrew  text  was  long  current  among  the  generality  of  proteftant 
divines.  But  this  opinion  was  fo  powerfully  attacked  by  Dr. 
Kennicott,  in  his  two  Differtations  on  the  printed  Stat--  of  the 
Hebrew  Text,  and,  at  length,  fo  completely  and  experi mentally 
refuted  by  his  collations,  that  it  is  now  univerfally  exploded. 

5  old 
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aid  Italic:   of  all  which  fee  Jones  and  Walton 
referred  to  below. 

4.  In  latter  ages,  the  Maforites  have  exprefied 
a  great  and  even  fuperftitious  care,  in  keeping 
the  copy  of  the  Old  Teftament  as  incorrupt  a? 
poffible,  numbering  even  the  lines,  the  words, 
and  the  letters  in  each  book :  and  though  this 
care  may  be  faid  to  come  late,  /.  e.  about  the 
year  500,  it  is  to  be  remembered,  it  extends  to 
thofe  ages  in  which  chriftians  were  molt  ignorant 
of  Hebrew ,  and  the  Jews  had  fome  learning;  fo  *> 
that  perhaps  had  they  been  difpofed  to  corrupt 
their  fcriptures,  they  might  have  done  it  then 
with  the  grcateft  fafety :  in  which  view,  there 
feems  to  be  fomething  very  providential  in  this 
exact  fcrupulofity  of  theirs  at  fuch  a  period.  See 
Pre/,  to  Van  Hooght's  Ed.  of  the  Heb.  Bib. 

1,  2,  &  3,  £s?4.|5-  The  Old  Teftament  as  extant 
in  the  Hebrew  is  in  the  main  uncorrupted. 

Jones's  Crit.  Led.  c.  iv.  §  70 — 74.  c.  xiii. 

xiv,  xvi,  xvii,  xviii.  MS. Turret. 

vol.  i.   hoc.  ii.   qu<eft.  x.   §  5 — 13. 

r Walton's  Prol.  to  Polyg.  Bib. 

Dr.  Gill's  Preface  to  his  Dijjertation  on 
the  Hebrezv  Language,  part  i. 

scholium     1. 

To  this  fome  object  the  difference  which  there 
is  in  many  places  between  the  LXX.  and  the 
Hebrew ;  fome  of  which  variations  are  of  great 
moment,  efpecially  in  chronology.  To  this  we 
may  reply, 

1.  That  it  is  reafonable  to  believe  the  LXX. 
may  have  been  altered  in  fome  places,  or  the 
Hebrew  miftaken  by  the  firffc  translators,  which 
may  account  for  feveral  differences. 

2.  If  it  be  fuppofed  that  the  Fkbrew  points 
were  of  later  invention,  a  fuppofed  difference  in 
them  will  account  for  a  vaft  number  of  variations 

in 
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in  the  LXX.  and  the  fimilarity  of  feveral  Hebrew 
letters  will  account  for  many  more. 

3.  TheLXX.  itfelf  attefts  the  truth  and  exacl- 
nefs  of  vaftly  the  greater  part  of  the  Hebrew 
bible,  even  if  it  mould  be  granted  that  this  tranf- 
lation  is  preferable  to  the  original ;  which  yet  is 
a  conceilioii  by  no  means  to  be  made:  now  the 
propofition  does  not  aifert,  that  there  are  no 
errors  at  all  in  the- Hebrew  copy;  the  contrary 
to  which  the  difference  between  the  Keri  and 
Kethib  does  evidently  fhew. 

Prid.  Con.   vol.  i.  p>  331.— Shuck  ford's 

Con.    vol.   i.    p.   48—72. Winders 

Hijh  o/Knoivl.  vol,  i.  c.  xvi. Halle V s 

Notes  on  Scripture^  vol.  i4  p%  1 1 8 — 1 29  *. 

SCHOLIUM.     2. 

It  is  farther  objected,  that  many  pafTages 
quoted  in  the  New  Teftament,  and  in  the  writings 
of  the  chriftian  fathers,  are  very  different  from 
the  correfpondent  paffages  as  they  now  (land  in 
the Hebrfwj  and  that  fome  words  are  introduced 
as  quotations,  which  are  no  where  to  be  found. 
-—Now  if  with  fome  we  fuppofe,  that  thofe  early 
chriftian  writers  quoted  from  the  LXX.  the  ob- 
jection will  then  coincide  with  the  former  :  but 
as  for  reafons  to  be  given  elfewhere,  we  do  not 
grant  that,  we  anfwer, 

*  Ther?.  is  nothing  in  which  the  difference  between  the  He- 
brew Bible  and  the  feptuagint  verfion  is  more  (hiking  and  im- 
portant than  in  the  diverfity  of  their  chronology.  To  which 
the  preference  fhould  be  given  has  been  much  difputed  among 
learned  men,  and  there  are  great  names  on  both  fides  of  the 
queftion.  Two  of  the  lateft  Englifh  writers  on  the  fubjeft  are 
BiPnop  Clayton  and  Mr.  Jackfon.  The  Bifhop's  work  is  enti- 
tled, «'  The  Chronology  of  the  Hebrew  Bible  vindicated  ;  the 
Fafts  compared  with  other  antient  Hiftories,  and  the  Difficulties 
explained,  from  the  Flood  to  the  Death  of  Mofes;  together 
with  fome  Conjectures  in  Relation  to  Egypt,  during  that  Period 
of  Time."  Mr.  Jackfon,  in  his  "  Chronological  Antiquities," 
has  fuftained,  with  great  ability  and  learning,  the  oppofite  hypo- 
thecs. 

I.  Per- 
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1.  Perhaps  they  quoted  from  their  memory ; 
which  is  the  more  probable,  as  fometimes  the 
fame  pafTage  is  quoted  by  different  authors  in 
very  different  words,  even  where  the  fenfc  agrees. 

2.  The  fenfe  of  the  paflages  fuppofed  to  be 
loll  is  dill  to  be  found  in  the  Old  Teftament, 
though  the  words  be  not,  efpecially  Mall.  ii.  «//. 
John  vii.  38.  Yet  if  it  were  to  be  granted,  that 
ibme  of  the  verfes  originally  belonging  to  the 
Old  Teftament  are  loft,  it  would  not  be  at  all 
incontinent  wi'tfi  the  truth  of  our  proportion, 
which  only  oppaies  ?nerali  material,  and  de- 
figned  co> 

..  bam.  Exp.  in  hoc.  crit. 

SCHOLIUM      3. 

It  is  rther  objeeled,  that  many  of  the  chrif- 
tian  fathers  complain,  that  the  jews  had  cor- 
rupted the  Old  Teftament,  in  order  to  weaken  the 
proofs  of  chriftianity  from  thence. 

Anf.  Jufiin  Martyr,  and  fome  others  who  ad- 
vance this  charge,  were  only  acquainted  with 
fome  Greek  Ferjions,  which  whether  it  were  the 
LXX.  or  not,  mud  be  hereafter  confidered;  and 
believing  the  divine  authority  of  them,  they 
charge  all  the  variations  which  are  to  be  found 
in  the  Hebrew ,  as  the  Jews  quoted  it,  to  be  cor- 
ruptions of  their  own  :  and  fometimes  they  may 
mean  on\y  falfe  interpretations. 

Collins' s  Grounds,  part  ii.   c.  i,  ii,  v.— — 

Whifl.  Eff.  &c.  Prop.  xii. Carpzo- 

vius's  Def.  &c.  c.  ix. Jones's  Crit. 

Lett.  c.  iv.  §  75—83.  MS. Middle- 
ton's  Inq.  p.  41 — 43. 

*  The  queftion  concerning  the  quotations  from  the  Old  Tef- 
tament in  the  New  is  amply  confidered  in  Michaelis's  Introduc- 
tion to  the  New  Teftament,  vol.  i.  p.  200 — 235.  See  alio 
Mr.  Marfti's  notes,  ibid.  p.  466—3  89. 

Vol.  I.  Hh  scjio- 
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SCHOLIUM     4. 

Nevcrthelefs,  we  may,  confidently  with  the 
truth  of  the  proportion,  allow,  that  fome  altera- 
tions have  happened  in  tranfcribing,  many  of 
which  were  undoubtedly  undefigned,  becaufe 
they  could  anfwer  no  imaginable  end.  Some- 
times a  very  fmall  miftake  in  a  tranfcriber  would 
greatly  alter  the  fenfe,  as  Pfal.  xxii.  17.  And  it 
feems,  on  comparing  all  the  arguments,  we  may 
fafely  conclude,  that  if  there  have  been  any  de- 
figned  alterations  in  the  Old  Teftament,  they 
mull  have  been  made  between  the  time  of  Chrift 
and  the  rife  of  the  Maforites  in  the  third  cen- 
tury ;  and  then  the  alterations  would  be  of  fuch 
a  kind,  as  to  be  prejudicial  rather  than  favoura- 
ble to  chriftianity  :  fo  that  whatever  arguments 
in  proof  of  chriftianity  can  be  brought  from  the 
Old  Teftament,  the  force  of  them  will  not  be  at 
all  diminifhed,  fhould  we  allow  fome  defigned 
variations.  But  indeed  it  is  not  in  the  nature  of 
things  very  probable,  either  that,  leaving  thofe 
important  paifages  which  yet  remain,  they  would 
have  corrupted  the  reft  for  fo  little  reafon,  or 
that,  believing  (as  we  are  fure  they  did)  the 
divine  original  of  the  fcriptures,  they  would  upon 
any  terms  have  corrupted  them  deiignedly,  /.  e. 
have  deftroyed  what  they  thought  divine,  fo  far 
as  in  them  lay,  to  fubftitute  fomething  human 
in  its  ftead.  Compare  Dent.  iv.  2.  xii.  32. 
Rev.  xxii.  18,  19. 

Halle 7  on  Script,  vol.  ii.  p.  109,  no. 
Le land's  View  of  Deijl.   Writ.  vol.  ii. 
h  302—307. 

PROPOSITION     CVIII. 

lect.       The  hiftory  of  the  New  Teftament  is  in  the 
cxxiv.  main  credible:  /.  e.  there  is  as  great  regard  to 
'^"V^be  paid  to  it,  as  is  due  to  other  hiftories  of 
allowed  character  and  reputation. 

LEMMA 
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LEMMA    tO    DEMONSTRATION. 

It  is  rcafonable  to  believe,  that  the  hiftory 
recorded  in  the  New  Teftament  is  in  the  main 
agreeable  to  thofe  facts,  which  were  aflertcd  by 
the  firft  preachers,  and  received  by  the  firft  con- 
verts of  chriftianity;  for  if  there  had  been  any 
remarkable  inconfiftency  between  them,  thofe 
firft  converts  could  not  have  received  the  books 
of  the  New  Teftament  as  genuine,  which  yet  we 
have  already  proved  that  they  did. 

DEMONSTRATION. 

Prop.  ioj.|r.  The  feveral  books  of  the  New 
Teftament  were  written  by  thofe  who  were  per- 
fonally  concerned  in  many  of  the  facts  they  relate, 
and  who  had  the  beft  opportunities  of  being  in- 
formed concerning  the  moft  important  of  thofe 
other  fa  els  which  they  have  recorded.  This 
efpecially  appears  with  refpecT.  to  Matthew,  Peter \ 
John,  Pauly  and  Luke,  at  leaft  fo  far  as  he  wrote 
of  feveral  of  Paul's  journies,  in  which  he  himfelf 
attended  him. 

1.(2.  The  authors  of  the  New  Teftament  were 
capable  of  giving  us  a  true  account  of  the  facts 
they  have  undertaken  to  record,  and  if  what  they 
have  written  were  falfe,  it  muft  have  been  a  de-» 
figned  forgery ;  for  there  is  nothing  which  looks 
like  lunacy  in  any  of  their  writings :  leaft  of  all 
can  we  imagine,  that  fuch  a  number  of  madmen 
could  have  agreed  in  fo  confident  a  ftory. 

3.  There  are  the  greateft  marks  of  integrity  in 
their  writings,  both  in  the  fimplicity  of  their 
ftyle,  and  the  faithful  manner  they  relate  cir- 
cumftances,  which  might  bring  reflection  on 
their  own  character  and  their  mafter's. 

Roll.  Man.  d'etud.  vol.  ii.  p.  420—426. 
Weft  on  the  Refur.  p.  344 — 363. 

4.  There  are  alfo  in  their  writings,  the  moft 
genuine  traces  of  a  pious  and  benevolent  temper, 

Hh  2  of 
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of  a  contempt  of Tuffering  and  death  itfelf,  when 
they  might  be  called  to  ineet  it  in  the  caufe  of 
truth:  upon  the  whole,  it  feems  thedefign  of  their 
writings,  to  carry  virtue  in  ail  its  branches  to  the 
fublimeft  degree,  even  beyond  what  any  of  the 
heathen  moralifts  did  or  attempted  ;  and  fo  far 
as  we  can  judge  by  their  ftrain  and  manner,  they 
appear  like  good  men,  bringing  out  of  the  trea- 
iure  of  their  hearts  good  things. 

3,  4.(5.  Their  character  feems  on  the  whole 
fuch,  as  may  give  us  a  probable  expectation, 
that  they  would  fpeak  the  truth  to  the  ben:  of 
their  knowledge;  and  there  mud  have  been  at 
lead  fome  circumdances  of  ftrong  temptation,  to 
engage  them  knowingly  to  deviate  from  it,  cfpe- 
cially  in  points  of  fo  great  importance,  as  thofc 
which  by  their  writings  they  were  labouring  to 
carry:  nOr  ought  we  by  any  means  lightly  to 
believe,  that  perfons,  whofe  characters  at  firft 
•view  appear  fo  fair  and  honourable,  would  en- 
gage in  a  defign  fo  much  to  the  difhonour  of  God 
and  injury  of  mens  fouls  and  bodies,  as  their's 
mud  have  been,  if  their  tefrimony  were  falfe ; 
fince  they  laboured  to  turn  mens  devotion  into  a 
wrong  channel,  and  to  engage  the  mod  upright 
of  mankind,  and  thofe  who  were  their  bed 
friend--,  in  a  caufe  which  was  likely  to  ruin  both 
rhcmi>lves  and  their  families. 

6.  Confidering  how  incredible  their  dory 
teemed  at;  the  firil  hearing,  and  how  contrary  it 
was  both- to  the  p^ffions  and  fecular  intereds  of 
mankind,-  they  had  no  temptation  to  attempt  a 
fraud  of  this  nature  in  expectationof  any  worldly 
advantage';  but  might  depend  upon  fuch  perfe- 
cutions  and  oppositions,  as  many  of  the  firft 
profeifors  of  chridianity  appear  to  have  met  with, 
and  as  they  themfelves  in  their  wrritings  tell  us 
they  both  encountered  and  expected.  See  the 
texts  under  Schol.  4. 

1  5>6(7< 
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5,  6.I7.  There  is  no  reafon  to  believe,  that 
they  would  in  this  inftance  attempt  to  impofe 
upon  us. 

8.  The  perfons  to  whom  they  addreffed  them- 
felves,  would  be  inclined  to  do  their  utmoft  to 
difcover  the  fraud,  if  there  were  room  to  fufpcct 
any  ;  confidering  that  the  doctrines  of  the  firft 
teachers  of  chriftianity  evidently  tended  to  fix 
an  odium  upon  the  Jewijb  rulers,  to  deftroy 
peculiar  privileges  and  emoluments  both  of  the 
Jewijb  and  Pagan  priefts,  to  oppofe  all  the 
fuperftitious  regard  paid  to  deified  emperors,  and 
the  idolatries  which  mingled  themfelves  in  their 
moil  pompous  games  and  fpedtacles ;  that  it 
poured  contempt  upon  thofe  things,  for  which 
the  Gentile  orators  and  philofophers  were  ready 
to  value  themfelves  moil,  and  on  the  whole 
required  fuch  eminent  degrees  of  humility  and 
univerfal  virtue,  as  were  exceedingly  oppoiite  to 
that  pride  and  wickednefs,  which  fo  generally 
prevailed  both  among  Jezvs  and  Gentiles. 

Weft  on  the  Refur.   p.    410 — 428.   prof. 

P-  4^0—4^3-  r       j       .   L 

9.  A  fraud  like  this,  if  it  were  a  fraud,  might 
very  eafily  have  been  detected ;  feeing  they  bore 
their  firft  teftimony  in  the  very  place  and  age, 
in  which  Chrift  is  faid  to  have  been  crucified, 
and  to  have  rifen  from  the  dead  :  (as  appears 
from  what  was  obferved  of  the  early  prevalency 
of  chriftianity  in  Judea>  Prop.  98.  Gra.  4.)  and 
as  the  perfons,  whofe  character  and  intereit  were 
chiefly  affected  by  it,  had  the  civil  power  in 
their  own  hands,  no  doubt  the  thing  would  be 
thoroughly  canvaffed,  and  if  it  had  appeared 
falfe  would  have  been  immediately  expofed. 
Befides,  wherever  they  came,  they  attefted  fads 
of  fuch  a  nature,  as  might  eafily  have  been  dif- 
covered  on  the  fpot ;  not  merely  afferting,  that 
they  had  feen  Chrift  and  fome  of  his  followers 
work   miracles,  but   that   they  themfelves   had 

H  h  3  f^h 
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fuch  a  power ;  nay,  that  they  communicated  ex- 
traordinary gifts  of  the  Spirit  to  their  hearers, 
producing  fo  fenfible  an  effect  as  the  fpeaking 
languages  they  had  never  learned.  Paul  parti- 
cularly appeals  on  this  occaiion  both  to  the 
Corinthian  and  Galatian  churches,  and  argues 
with  them  on  thefe  facts,  even  when  his  intereft 
among  them  was  beginning  to  decline :  fo  that 
on  the  whole,  multitudes  mud  immediately  and 
certainly  have  known,  whether  the  great  facts 
they  afTerted  were  true  or  not. 

9.|ro.  Had  the  ftory  which  the  apoflles  told 
been  a  forgery,  it  would  no  doubt  have  been 
quickly  discovered,  and  rejected  with  the  utmoM: 
abhorrence. 

Prop.  98,  &  103. |ir.  Nevertheless,  it  gained 
a  very  great  degree  of  credit  in  Judtea,  Greece^ 
Italy  >  and  other  places ;  and  vaft  numbers  of 
perfons,  in  that  very  age  in  which  thefe  things 
are  faid  to  have  been  taught  and  done,  were  fo 
fully  perfuaded  of  the  truth  of  chriftianity,  that, 
as  it  appears  from  the  writings  of  the  apoilles  to 
the  primitive  churches,  as  wrell  as  from  other 
ancient  monuments,  they  chearfully  ventured 
their  eftates  and  lives,  upon  a  confidence  of  the 
truth  of  thofe  facts,  which  the  firft  preachers  of 
the  gofpel  taught. 

2,  7,  10,  it.  Lem.\i2.  Since  the  writers  of  the 
New  Teftament  were  neither  liable  to  be  deceived 
themfelves  in  the  facts  they  relate,  nor  would 
have  been  inclined  to  attempt  impofing  on  the 
world  by  fuch  a  forgery;  and  fince  their  hiftory 
met  with  that  acceptance  and  fuccefs  in  the 
world,  which  without  the  fupport  of  truth  it 
could  never  have  found,  there  is  abundant  rea- 
fon  to  believe  it  is  true.     ^.  E.  D. 

Dod.  x.  Serm.   N°.  ix.  per  tot.-*—GaftreVs 
Certainty  of  Chriftian    Rev.    />.   250 — 

272. Bp.  Burnet's  iv  Difc.  p.  27 — 

35.— *Moreys  Theol.  Works,  p.  223—* 

227. 
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227.-  Baxt.  Works ,  voL\\.  p.  1 10— 
113.  part  ii.  c.  vii.  §  17 — 29. — Ditton 
on  the  Ref  part  iii.  §  21 — 34.  p.  251 

— 278. Burnet  on  the  Art.  p.  59 — 

64. Foft.  agahiftTind.  p.  135 — 137. 

Barrow's  Works ,  iw/.  ii.  p.  304 — ■ 
312. — Sermons  on  the  Creed,  N°.  xxix. 
— Bulkley's  Oeconomy  of  the  Gofpel>  I.  3. 

Hodge's  Sermons,  N°.  viii.  pqflim. 

—Macknight  on  the  Truth  of  the  Gofp. 
Hift.  book  iii.  c.  ii.  p.  421 — 478. 

SCHOLIUM      I. 

To  the  credibility  of  the  gofpel  hiftory,  fome  lect. 
have  objected  our  Lord's  not  appearing  in  public  cxxv. 
after  his  refurrection,  which  might  have  been 
the  mod  effectual  method  of  convincing  the 
yews. — But  it  may  be  replied, 

1.  It  is  not  certain  the  Jews  would  have  been 
convinced  even  by  this,  considering  the  great 
obftinacy  that  people  fhewed  in  a  variety  of 
inftances,  in  the  Old  Teftament  as  well  as  in  the 
new.     Compare  John  xii.  10,  11. 

2.  God  is  not  obliged  to  give  the  higheft  pof- 
fible  degrees  of  evidence  to  any  revelation ;  and 
thofe  evidences,  which  the  New  Teftament  affirms 
to  have  been  given,  were  fo  confiderable,  both 
with  refpect  to  the  number  of  witnefTes,  and  the 
confirmation  of  their  teftimony  by  miracles,  that 
there  is  no  room  to  complain,  merely  becaufe 
one  may  imagine  how  the  evidence  might  have 
been  carried  yet  higher :  efpecially  if  we  conli- 
der,  how  incapable  the  enemies  of  chriftianity 
feem  to  have  been  of  producing  evidence  on  the 
contrary  fide. 

3.  As  the  former  obftinacy  of  the  Jewiflj  peo- 
ple, and  their  wicked  treatment  of  Chrift,  abun- 
dantly juftifies  this  conduct  of  God  towards 
them  ;  fo  if  it  were  to  be  granted  that  they  would 
generally  have   believed,  upon   Chrift's   public 

H  h  4  appear- 
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appearance  among  them,  it  is  difficult  to  con- 
ceive how  the  prophecies  of  their  rejection  for 
rejecting  Child  could  have  been  fulfilled  :  or  that 
evidence  for  the  truth  of  chriftianity  preferved, 
which  now.arifes  from  the  exiflence  of  the  Jezvs  > 
as  a  diftincft  people,  with  the  records  of  the  Old 
Testament  in  their  hands.  On  the  whole  there- 
fore, the  conduct  of  providence  in  this  affair  is 
to  be  thankfully  adored,  rather  than  cenfured. 

Woolfton's  6th  Difc.  p.  26—28. Ditton 

on  the  Ref  part\\\.  §  60 — 67.  p.  338— 

352.  §  69,   70.  p.  361—368. Bp. 

Bur  net's  4  Dif  p.   52 — 56. — Sykes   of 

Chriftianity y  p.  16 2 — 1 70. Fleming's 

Cbriftol.  vol.  iii.  p.  494 — -q.^.— Black- 
all. af  Boyle's  Left*  Serm.  iv.  p.  25,  26. 
r—*-Supervi  lie's  Serm.  vol.  iv.  p.  9 — 12. 
■ — Atterb.  Poft.  Serm.  vol.  i.  p.  182— 
190. — Weft  on  the  Refurrect.  p.  296— 
304. — Mac  knight's  Harmony,  p.  864 — 

S66.- — -Hodge's  Serm.  N0.'  ix. -Le- 

land's  View,  vol.  i.  p.  157,  158,  and 
295 — 298." Mifcell.facra.  vol.  ii.  p. 

SCHOLIUM      2. 

It  is  farther  objected,  that  there  were  but  very 
few  of  the  Jezvs  who  believed  in  Chrift ;  and  con- 
fidcring  that  they  were  the  be  ft.  judges  of  his  claim 
to  be  the  Meliiah,  there  is  reafon  to  fufpecl  that 
the  evidences  of  it  were  not  iufficiently  convinc- 
ing. 

Anf.  1.  According  to  the  account  given  in  the 
New  Tefcament,  there  were  fome  considerable 
numbers  of  the  Jezvs  converted  on  thenrft  pubr- 
lication  of  the  gofpel,  and  even  fome  who  were 
pritfts,  and  consequently  lay  under  peculiar  pre- 
judices, Vid.  Acts  ii.  41.  iv.  4.  vi.  7.  xxi.  2Q. 
and  alfo  thofe  texts  in  the  epiftles,  which  evi- 
dently refer  to  the  Judaizing  Chriftiansi  and  there- 
fore 
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fore  prove  that  there  were  confiderable  numbers 
of  JewiJJj  converts. 

2.  That  the  Jewifh  nation  in  general  lay  under 
very  ftrong  prejudices,  efpecially  thofe  arifing 
from  their  expectation  of  temporal  deliverance 
and  grandeur  from  their  Mefliah,  the  peculiar 
dignity  and  privileges  of  their  own  nation,  the 
perpetuity  of  the  Mofaic  law,  and  the  fandity  of 
the  Scribes  and  Pharifees,  as  well  as  the  authority 
of  their  dictates  in  matters  of  religion,  befides 
thofe  arifing  from  the  wicked nefs  and  immo- 
rality of  their  own  characters  in  that  very  cor- 
rupt age  •  fo  that  it  is  not  at  all  to  be  wondered 
at,  that  they  had  a  very  ftrong  averfion  to  that 
teacher  and  religion,  which  feemed  fo  exprefsly 
levelled  againft  thofe  prejudices.  To  which  we 
may  add,  that  the  force  of  the  argument  arifing 
from  ' (Thrift's  miracles  would  be  much  dimi- 
nifhed,  coniidering  the  notion  they  had  of  the 
power  of  magic,  and  the  fuppofition  they  thought 
they  had  fome  reafon  to  make,  that  a  falfe  pro- 
phet might  poflibly  work  them,  of  which  there 
alfo  remain  many  traces  in  the  rabbinical  writ- 
ings. 

3.  We  are  not  to  conclude  that  all  who  rcfufed 
to  embrace  chriltianity  remained  in  their  hearts 
unconvinced  ;  for  it  is  certain  that  the  feverity 
of  perfecution  might  engage  many,  who  had  not 
a  deep  principle  of  religion,  to  difTemble  the 
inward  conviction  of  their  own  mind  ;  as  it  is 
exprefsly  declared,  many  did,  John  xii.  42,  43, 

Woolfton's  $tb  Difc.  p.  4$.—*Whitbfs  Cert. 
of  Chrijiian  Faith,  c.  ix.  §  9.  ad  fitu 
p.  276 — 2 80.1 — r-fBuraet's  4  Difc.  />.  3  8 
— 41,  56^ — 58. — Whitby  on  Rom.  ii.  1. 
Note  b,  '  'Lardner's  Tefl.  vol.  i.  c.  i. 
<— Works ',  vol.  vii.  p.  1 — 24. 

SCHQ-     , 
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SCHOLIUM      3. 

It  is  farther  objected,  that  the  apoftles  had  no- 
thing to  lofe,  and  they  might  at  leaf!  gain  afub- 
fiftence,  and  the  fame  of  being  divine  mefTengers 
by  fuch  a  forgery. 

An/.  1.  They  had  at  leaft  their  lives  to  lofe, 
which  the  poorer!  of  mankind  regard  as  well  as 
others. 

2.  That  if  it  could  be  fuppofed  that  perfons 
of  fuch  low  circumftances  and  education  had  the 
mod  eager  defire  of  fame,  they  could  not  reafon- 
ably  expect  to  raife  their  reputation  by  fuch  an 
undertaking,  but  on  the  contrary  to  expofe  it  to 
the  greatert  infamy :  befides  that  the  fimplicity, 
with  which  they  refer  the  honour  of  all  they  did 
to  their  great  matter,  mofl  evidently  fhews,  how 
far  they  were  from  that  vain-glorious  temper, 
which  the  objection  pretends  to  have  been  fo 
ftrong  in  them,  Ails  iii.  12,  13.  xiv.  15.  2  Cor* 
iii.  5.  iv.  5.  1  Cor.  iii.  5 — 7. 

3.  That  if  they  had  been  actuated  by  mer- 
cenary views,  they  might  much  more  eafily  have 
raifed  their  fortune,  by  renouncing  the  caufe 
they  had  undertaken,  and  difcovering  the  forgery 
they  had  invented. 

Baxt.  Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  in.  b.>   ■■  »Lim- 
boreb's  Collat.  p.  161 — 163. 

scholium   4. 

It  is  alfo  objected,  that  the  apoftles  met  with 
but  little  perfecution  among  the  Gentiles:  but  we 
anfwer, 

1.  That  though  we  acknowledge  that  the  Ro~ 
mans,  whofe  maxim  it  was  to  tolerate  conquered 
nations  in  their  own  religion,  were  often  a  refuge 
to  them  at  firft,  yet  the  heathen  populace  in  the 
feveral  cities  of  Greece  and  Afia  to  which  they 
came,  frequently  rofe  up  againfl  them  in  a  tumul- 
tuous manner,  and  expofed  them  to  the  extremevt 
danger. 

2.  That 
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2.  That  confidering  how  abfolutely  all  pagan 
fuperftitions  were  condemned  by  chriitianity,  the 
firft  preachers  of  it  had  great  reafon  to  believe, 
what  was  indeed  facl,  that  in  proportion  to  the 
degree  in  which  their  doctrines  came  to  be  known 
among  the  heathens,  perfections  would  be  railed 
by  the  magiftrates,  and  penal  laws  enadted  againft 
them.  (Vid.  Prop,  101.  Schol.  3.  and  Warbart. 
quoted  there.) 

3.  That  the  number  and  power  of  the  Jeivs 
was  very  great  in  the  apoftles  days,  not  only  in 
Judaa,  but  alfo  in  other  countries  ;  fo  that  upon 
the  whole  the  perfections  of  the  primitive  chrif- 
tian  preachers  and  hearers  were  very  grievous  \ 
as  evidently  appears  from  the  whole  tenour  of  the 
New  Teftament,  efpecially  the  following  paffages, 
Afts  v.  17,  18,  40.  vii.  57 — 60.  viii.  1.  ix.  i, 
2,  23,  24.  xii.  1 — 4.  xiii.  50.  xiv.  5,  19.  xvi. 
22,  &c.  xvii.  5,  6.  xviii.  12,  &V.  xix.  29.  xx.  3. 
xxi.  27.  28,  xxii.  22.  xxiii.  14.  xxvi.  10,  11. 
Rom.  viii.  36.    1   Cor.  iv.  9 — 13.    xv.    29 — 32. 

1  Cor.  i.  8,  9.  iv.  8 — 1  r.  vi.  4,  5,  8,  9.  xi.  23 
— 27.  Gal.  vi.  17.  Phil.  i.  27 — 30.  Col.  i.  11, 
24.    1  Thejf.  i.  6.    ii.  14 — 16.    2  Thejf.  i.  4 — 7. 

2  fii*-.  i.  8.  ii.  3,  9,  10.  iii.  11,  12.  //<?£.  x.  32 
— 34.  James  ii.  6.  v.  10,  11.  1  P<?/.  ii.  19 — 21  ? 
iii.  14— 17.  iv.  1,  12—16.  Rev.  ii.  10,  13.  iii.  10. 

Lardn.  Cred.  part  i.  /.  i.  c.  viii.  prcef. 
p.  225 — 229,  259—264. — IVorkSy  vol.  i. 
/>.  164 — 201. 

schol  1  um  5. 
Some  may  perhaps  think,  that  if  fuch  miracles 
as  the  chriftians  pretend  had  really  been  wrought 
in  proof  of  their  religion,  it  would  have  been 
impofiible  that  it  fhould  not  have  met  with  an 
earlier  and  more  general  regard  in  the  world. — 
So  far  as  the  Jews  are  concerned  in  this  objec- 
tion, it  has  been  confidered  above,  and  fo  far  as  it 
relates  to  the  Gentiles  only,  it  may  be  anfwered, 

1.   That 
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1.  That  it  evidently  appears  in  facT,  that 
many  of  the  pagans  had  at  that  time  but  a  very 
low  opinion  of  miracles,  and  paid  but  little 
regard  to  them.  Mr.  Wejlon  has  entered  largely 
into  fevcral  caufes  that  might  contribute  to  this ; 
efpecially  the  many  ridiculous  pretences  that 
were  made  to  them  by  the  profefibrs  of  divina- 
tion, and  the  pretences  to  oracles  and  magic;  to 
all  which  the  multitude  and  intercommunity  of 
their  Gods  would  not  a  little  contribute. 

2.  That  where  any  regard  was  paid  to  them, 
(though  if  there  had  been  a  fair  and  candid  exa- 
mination, it  muft  foon  have  appeared,  that  thofe 
which  were  pretended  to  as  countenancing  hea- 
thenifm,  were  by  no  means  in  point  of  evidence 
comparable  to  thofe  by  which  chriftianity  was 
fupportedj  yet  the  ilrong  prejudices  that  would 
lie  againft  it  as  a  nczv  religion,  and  efpecially  as 
a  religion  fo  oppofite  to  mens  fecular  interefis 
and  finful  pafiions,  would  prevent  a  careful  and 
impartial  inquiry  ;  and  fo  would  dazzle  their 
eyes,  and  make  them  prone  to  difregard  the  gof- 
pel,  notwithrTanding  its  miracles  were  allowed. 

3.  That  the  great  discouragements  under  which 
chriftianity  lay,  while  the  empire  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  pagans,  would  no  doubt  engage 
many  to  fmother  the  fecret  convi&ion  of  their 
minds  in  its  favour ;  but  when  Conjlantine  de- 
clared himfelf  a  chriltian,  mod  of  the  oppofition 
againft  ehrifTianity  ceafed;  which  might  in  many 
be  owing  to  the  dictates  of  confeience,  as  being 
perfuaded  of  the  truth  of  that  religion,  though 
in  others  it  might  be  only  a  conformity  to  an 
eftablifhmcnt. 

Wefton's  Inq.  into  the  Reject,  of  Chrijiian 
Mir.  pajf.  pr<ef,  c.  iii.  p.  17 — 79. 

scholium    6. 

As  for  thofe  objections  which  Dr.  Tindal  has 
'.:  againfl  the  moral  chara>fter  of  the  apol- 

tles, 
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ties,  in  fome  inftances,  they  are  circumftantially 
confuted  by  Dr.  Fojlrr,  Dr.  Lelandy  and  others 
who  have  written  on  the  other  fide  the  queftion. 

Tind.    of   Cbrijlianity^   p.  220,  221. 

Fqfi.  againft   Tind.   p.   11  r — 132. 

Lelandy  ibid.  vol.  ii.  e.  ii. 

SCHOLIUM     7 . 

The  objections  which  Mr.  IVooJJton  has  ad- 
vanced againft  feveral  miracles  related  in  the 
New  Teftament,  in  his  difcourfeon  the  miracles  of 
Chrift,  have  been  fufficiently  anfwered  by  almoft 
all  his  antao-oniits  ;  the  molt 'valuable  of  which 
are  Mr.  Stephenfon,  Dr.  Lardncr,  Bp.  Pearce, 
and  the  author  of  the  Trial  of  the  zviln/f'es.  An 
abftract  of  their  mod  curious  and  important 
thoughts  may  be  feen  in  our  notes  on  the  har- 
mony of  the  evangel! lis,  on  thofe  texts  which  he 
has  excepted  againft 

Stoneboufe's  Account  of  the  Controverfy  *. 

PROPOSITION    CTX. 

Many  material  facts,  which  are  recorded  in  lect. 

the  Old   Teftament,  are  alfo  mentioned  by  very  cxxvi. 

ancient  heathen  writers. 

1 

*  For  a  general  treatife  in  defence  of  the  chriftian  miracles, 
we  refer  to  the  "  Criterion,"  a  work  publifhed  in  1754,  with- 
out a  name,  but  which  is  known  to  have  been  written  by  Dr. 
Douglas,  the  prefent  Bifhop  of  Sal i {bury.  The  defign  of  this 
work  is  to  fhew,  with  regard  to  Pagan  and  Popilh  miracles,  that 
they  were  fuch  events  as  were  cither  in  their  nature  not  mira- 
culous, or  in  their  evidence  not  true;  whereas  the  miracles 
of  the  Chriftian  Revelation  are  in  their  nature  miraculous, 
and  from  their  evidence  true.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that 
the  book  is  become  fcarce.  With  refpeft  to  the  refurreclion  of 
our  Saviour,  the  two  treatifes  of  Mr.  Humphrey  Ditton  and 
Mr.  Gilbert  Weft  deferve  particular  attention ;  to  which  may  be 
added  Dr.  Prieflley's  Sermon  on  the  Rcfurreclion,  preached  at 
Buxton.  For  a  confideration  of  the  manner  in  whiceh  the  evan- 
gelifts  have  related  the  circumftances  of  the  refurreftion,  fee,  in 
addition  to  Weft,  Benfon's  View  of  the  Evidence  of  Chrift's 
Refurreclion,  Macknight's  Harmony,  Dr.  Lardner's  Remarks  on 
ditto,  and  Bilhop  Newcome's  "  Review  of  the  chief  Difficulties 
in  the  Gofpel  Hiftory  relating  to  our  Lord's  Refurreftion." 

D  E  M  O  N- 
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DEMONSTRATION. 

i.  The  heathens  had  a  tradition  among  them 
concerning  the  original  of  the  world,  which  bore 
fome  vilible  refemblance  to  the  account  which 
Mofes  has  given  of  it ;  particularly  the  Phoeni- 
cians, Indians,  Egyptians,  Greeks  and  Romans : 
and  though  they  differ  confiderably  from  Mofes, 
as  to  the  time  of  the  creation,  we  have  formerly 
fhewn  their  accounts  to  be  in  this  refpecl  extra- 
vagant and  incredible.  Vid.  Prop.  21.  Dem.gr.  2. 
Cumberland' s  Sanchoniathon,  p.  1 — 23. 

Burnet's  Arch <eol.  L  i.  c.  i — vi.  /.  ii.  c.  i. 

Ray's  3  Difc.  N°.  1.  c.  \.— Ovid's  Met. 

Lib.  \.—Grot.  de  Verit.  with  Le  Clerc's 

Notes,  /.  i.  c.  xvi.  p.  26 — 40. — Univ. 

Hi/?,  vol.  i.  p.  ii — 17.  fol.  p.  23 — 34. 

Oft,  Edition. 
1.  The  divifion  of  time  into  weeks  has  long 
prevailed,  not  only  among  the  inhabitants  of 
Greece  and  Italy,  as  we  learn  from  Jofephus, 
Philo  Byblius,  Clemens  Alexandrinus,  and  Luc i an, 
but  alfo  among  the  Celt  a  and  Indians,  as  Philo- 
jlmttts,  Dion  Caffius,  and  Juftin  Martyr  allure  us  ; 
and  which  we  may  farther  learn  from  the  ancient 
names  of  the  feven  days. 

Grot.  ibid.  p.  41,  42. Roll.  Hifi.  Anc. 

torn.  iv.  p.  416.   French. Selden  de 

Jure  N.  &  Gent.  I.  iii.  c.   xvi — xxiii. 

pr<ef.  c.  xvi,  &  xix. 
3.  Diodorus  Si  cuius,  Plato,  Dicaarchus,  Calanus 
the  Indian  philofopher  quoted  by  Strabo,  and 
others  quoted  by  Maimonides,  and  feveral  other 
writers  mention  a  (late  of  innocence,  and  the  fall 
of  man ;  to  which  it  is  probable  we  are  to  refer 
what  fo  many  writers  fay  of  the  golden  age  :  nor  is 
it  an  improbable  conjecture,  that  the  worfhip  of 
ferpents,  which  has  prevailed  among  fo  many 
heathen   nations,   may  have    fome  reference  ro 

4  that 
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that  form  in  which  Mofes  tells  us  the  tempter 
appeared  to  the  firft  human  pair. 

Grot,  ibid.f.  42,  43. — Burn.  Arch.  I.  ii. 

c.   ii,  iii. Rev.    exam,    with  Cand. 

vol.  i.  p.  80,  81. Jenk.  of  Chriftian. 

vol.  ii.  p.  246 — 248. — Still.  Orig.  Sac. 

p.  5 1 6 — 5 1 8. — Owen  on  Serp.  Diff.  iv,  v. 

p.  216 — 232. 

4.  The  long  lives  of  men  in  the  early  ages  of 
the  world  are  mentioned  by  Berofus,  Manetho, 
Hiromus,  and  Helanicus,  as  alfo  by  Hefiod,  and 
manv  other  writers  quoted  by  Jofephus,  and  after- 
wards by  Servius  in  his  notes  on  Virgil. 

Grot.  ibid.  p.  44. — Jof.  Ant.  I.  i.  c.  iii.  §  9. 

5.  The  account  which  Paufanias,  Philoftratus, 
Pliny ,  and  feveral  other  writers  give  us  of  the 
remains  of  gigantic  bodies  which  have  been 
found  in  the  earth,  ferve  in  fome  degree  to  con- 
firm Mofes's  account  of  the  antediluvian  giants. 

Grot.   ibid.   p.  45. Pliny9  s  Nat.  Hi  (I. 

I.  vii.  c.  xv.—Solinus,  c.  i.  with  Salm. 
Not.  p.  9. — Annual  Re  gift  er  for  1764, 
part  ii.  p.  106,  107. 

6.  Berofus,  the  Chaldean  hiftorian,  quoted  by 
JofephitSy  and  Abidenus  by  Eufebius.  Plutarch, 
Lucian,  Molo,  Nicholas  Damafcenusf  as  well  as 
many  of  the  heathen  poets,  mention  the  deluge ; 
and  fome  traditions  concerning  it  are  to  be  found 
among  the  Americans  and  Chinefe ;  not  to  men- 
tion what  fome  modern  travellers  have  fabuloufly 
related  concerning  fome  ruins  of  the  ark  faid  to 
remain  on  mount  Ararat,  and  to  have  been  feett 
there  but  a  few  centuries  ago. 

Grot.  ibid.  p.  47 — 52. Ray's  3  Difc. 

N°.  ii.  c.  i.  ■  Saurin's  Diff.  vol.  i. 
p.  131 — 134. — Still.  Orig.  Sac.  I.  iii. 
c.  iv.  %%.—Univ.  Hi  ft.  vol.  i.  p.  1 1  i.fol*. 

We 

*  Many  curious  traces  and  evidences  of  the  remembrance  of 
,$he  deluge,  among  the  heathens,   are  fcattered  through   Mr. 

Jacob 
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We  may  add  under  this  head,  (that  we  may 
not  break  the  order  of  all  that  follow)  that  Alex- 
ander Polyphijlor  quotes  Artapanus  and  Eupole- 
vius,  as  mentioning  the  tower  of  Babel,  and  the 
former  fpeaks  of  it  as  built  by  Belus.  {Euf. 
Pr<ep.  Evan.  /•  ix.  c.  xviii.)  Abydenus  likewife 
(ibid.  c.  xiv.)  and  Heftiaus  (15.)  mention  the 
fame  building,  with  fomething  of  the  circum- 
ftances  attending  the  difappointment  of  that  cn- 
terprize. 

7.  Diodorus  Si  cuius,  Sirabo,  Tacitus,  Pliny,  and 
Solinus  agree  in  giving  us  an  account  of  t'he'de- 
ftrudlion  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  and  the  neigh- 
bouring cities,  in  the  main  agreeable  to  that  of 
Mofes :  the  truth  of  which  is  in  fome  meafure 
confirmed  by  what  modern  travellers  of  the  bell 
credit  have  related  concerning  the  phenomenon 
of  the  dead  fea  :  and  Alexander  Trallianus  men- 
tions an  heathen  form  of  exorcifm,  cc  in  the  name 
Cf  of  the  God  that  turned  Lot's  wife  into  a  pillar 
<c  of  fair." 

Tacit,    ttifi.   I.  v.   c.  vii. — Whitby *s  Cert. 

of  the  Christian  Faith,  p.  36 — 39. 

Pliny's  Nat.  Hi  ft.  I.  v.  c.  xv  i.  /.  xxxv. 

c.  xv. Solinus,  c.  xxxvi.  with  Salm. 

Not. Grot.  ibid.  p.  58,  5$. — Maun- 

drel's  T'rav.  p.  83 — 85." Univ.  Hifl. 

vol.  i.  p.  576,  577.  fol 

8.  Herodotus,  Diodorus,  Strabo,  Philo  Biblius, 
and  fome  others  mention  circumcijion,  as  a  rite 
ufed  by  feveral  of  thofe  nations  into  which,  ac- 
cording to  Mofes,  Abraham  travelled,  or  which 
were  defcended  from  him,  efpecially  by  Hagar 
of  Pentcturah :  and  if  the  hypothecs  of  a  late 
learned  author  be  admitted,  that  the  Egyptians 
derived  it  from  the  Ifimaelite  Shepherd-kings,  it 

Jacob  Bryant's  great  work,  entitled,  "  A  new  Syftem,  or  an 
Analyfis  of  ancient  Mythology."  This  work  is  only  referred 
to  as  what  will  hereafter  merit  the  notice  of  the  literary  fludent. 

I  Will 
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will   be  equally    to   the   prefent   purpofe.     Vid. 
Prop.  104.  Schol.  and  the  references  there. 

Grot,  ibid,  p.  59,  60  r- »5>«r>  Dijf-  vrf*  U 
p.  246,  247. 

9.  Berofus,  Alexander  Poiyhifjor,  ('from  Eupo- 
lemus  and  Meloi  more  ancient  writers  than  him- 
felf,)  Damafcenus,  Artapanus,  and  other  ancient 
hiftorians  cited  by  Jofephus  and  Eufebius,  make 
exprefs  and  honourable  mention  of  Abraham  and 
fome  of  his  family,  as  fome  of  them  do  alfo  ex- 
prefsly  fpeak  of  his  interviews  with  Melchifedeck, 
To  which  we  may  add  the  account  given  of  him 
by  Trogus  Pompeius  as  abridged  by  Juflin ;  nay, 
Jofephus  tells  us,  that  Hcecatccus  wrote  a  whole 
book  of  Abraham's  life. 

J  of.  Ant.  I.  i.  c.  vii.  §  ?. — Juft.  I.  xxxvi. 
C.  ii. — M///.  Prop,  of  Chriftian.  vol.  i. 
/>.  1 1 4,  115.— Eitf.  Prsep.  Evan,  lf  ix, 
c.  17—23. 

10.  Befides  the  exprefs  teftimony  concerning 
Mofes,  Prop.  104,  which  may  properly  be  refer- 
red to  this  proportion,  there  are  alfo  many  fabu- 
lous (lories  of  Tbotb,  Typbon,  Hermes  %  and  others, 
in  which  many  celebrated  writers  have  endea- 
voured to  prove  that  fuch  traces  of  his  hiftory 
are  to  be  found  as  fhew  he  was  the  perfon  repre- 
fentcd  under  that  variety  of  names. 

Heut.  Dem.  Evang.  Pr.  iv.  c.  iii.  p.  49 — 

68. Darier  on  Hor.  Li.  Od.  x.   ■ 

Mill.  Prop.  Chrijlianityy  vol,  i.  p.  167 
—  1 69. — ^ — IVitf.  JEvypt.  /.  iii.    c.   iv. 

per  tot.— Jackf   Cred.  part  ii.    §   2. 

c.  viii,  ix.  apud  Op.  vol.  i.  /,  i.  c.  14, 
15.  '  ■  Warb.  Div.  Leg.  vol.  i.  /.iii. 
§3-  />-354— 35 8-  vol.'u  part  11.  p.  130 

— 135- 

11.  Eupolemus  and  Dius,  as  quoted  by  hnfe- 

bius  and  Grotiusy  mention  many  remarkable  cir- 

cumftances  of  David  and  Solomon,  agreeing  with 

fhe  Old  Teftament  Dory  ;  and  Herodotus  has  a 

Yq*l,  I,  \  i  remark.- 
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remarkable  though  much  controverted  pafTage, 
fuppofed  to  refer  to  the  deft  ruction  of  the  AJfy- 
rians  in  the  reign  of  Hezekiah,  in  which  he  men- 
tions Sennacherib  by  name. 

Euf.  Pr<ep.  Ev.  I.  ix.  c.  30 — 34,  Cs?  39 — 

41. y<?/.  -^///.  /.  viii.  c.  ii.-r conir. 

A  pp.  /.  i.  />.  1340. — Millar,  ibid.  vol.  i. 

p.  123 — 127.- — Prid.  Con.  vol.  i.  />.  25. 

— Herod.  Hi  ft.  I.  \\.  c.  141. 

12.  As  for  the    mention  of  Nebuchadnezzar, 

and  fome  of  the  fucceeding  kings  of  Babylon,  as 

well  as  of  Cyrus  and  his  fucceflbrs.  it  is  fo  com- 

mon  in  ancient  writers,  as  not  to  need  a  more 

particular  view  of  it. 

1 — 1  2 . 1 1 3 .   Valet  p  ropofitio. 

SCHOLIUM      I . 

It  would  be  very  eafy  to  prove,  that  many 
pafFages  of  the  Old  Teftament  are  mentioned  by 
Celfus,  and  objections  againfr  chriftianity  formed 
upon  them ;  but  he  comes  too  late  to  be  efteemed 
a  witnefs  to  them  ;  and  all  that  can  be  inferred 
from  thofe  pafTages  is,  that  he  had  read  the  Old 
Teframent,  probably  in  the  Greek  verfion  of  it, 
and  that  he  knew  Chriftians  paid  a  religious  regard 
to  it,  neither  of  which  facts  are  at  prefent  in 
queftion. 

scholium     2. 

It  may  not  be  improper  here  to  mention  the 
monument  which  Procopius  mentions  as  found 
in  Africa,  testifying  "  that  they  had  fled  from 
f*  the  face  of  the  robber  Jojhua  the  ion  of  Nun;" 
though  that  coming  through  the  hands  ofzChrif- 
ittm  writer,  and  of  one  who  lived  fo  very  long 
after  chriftianity  was  introduced,  it  did  not  feem 
fo  convenient  to  infert  it  among  the  preceding 
teitimonies. 

P  R  O  P  O- 
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PROPOSITION     CX. 

The  hiftory  of  the  Old  Teftament  is  in  the  main  LECT, 
Worthy  of  credit.  cxxvir. 

DEMONSTRATION. 

Prop.  106,  1 07.]  r.  The  books  of  the  Old  Tef- 
tament received  by  the  Reformed,  (of  which  alone 
wefpeak,)  are  genuine. 

i.|2.  Many  of  the  writers  of  the  Old  Teftament 
have  given  us  an  account  of  things,  in  which 
they  were  themfelves  perfonally  concerned,  v.  g. 
MofeSy  Jofhua,  Samuel ,  Ezra,  Nehemiah,  Ifaiab, 
Jeremiah,  Ezekiel,  Daniel,  and  feveral  of  the 
minor  prophets ;  and  confequcntly  they  were 
capable  of  giving  us  a  true  account  of  what  they 
reprefented,  as  having  fallen  within  their  own 
obfervation  and  experience. 

3.  There  are  great  marks  of  integrity  in  their 
writings,  not  only  as  they  tell  their  very  amazing 
ftory  with  great  iimplicity,  and  without  apology, 
excufe,  digreflion,  &c.  but  as  they  every  where 
write  with  the  deeper!  fenle  of  God  upon  their 
fpirit,  regarding  him  as  the  author  of  all  events, 
whofe  moral  as  well  as  natural  perfections  they 
every  where  celebrate,  and  in  whom  they  feem 
to  have  repofed  the  confidence  of  their  fouls, 
feeking  his  favour  above  all,  and  referring  their 
adtions  to  his  glory:  they  do  alfo  moil  candidly 
acknowledge  their  own  faults,  and  the  faults  of 
the  greateft  heroes  of  their  hiftory;  and  as  for 
Mofes,  whofe  credibility  is  of  the  greateft  im- 
portance to  fupport  all  the  reft,  his  leaving  his 
family  in  the  circumftances  of  common  Levites, 
without  entailing  any  peculiar  honours  or  pof- 
feflions  upon  them,  is  as  ftrong  a  proof  of  his 
uprightnefs  as  could  well  be  imagined. 

Jackf   Cred.   />.    20 — 38.  4/0.    apud  Op. 
vol.  i.  /.  i.  c.  iv.  p.  15 — 28. 
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3.(4.  There  is  no  reafon  to  believe  they  would 
attempt  to  impofe  upon  us,  at  lead  unlefs  we 
can  find  that  they  were  under  fome  itrong  temp- 
tation to  have  attempted  it. 

5.  Confidering  the  time  in  which  their  writ- 
ings were  publifhed,  and  alfo  the  public  and 
remarkable  nature  of  many  of  chofe  events  which 
are  there  recorded,  and  how  many  witneffes  there 
muft  have  been  to  the  falfhood  of  them  if  they 
had  been  falfe,  they  could  expect  no  advantage 
by  attempting  to  impofe  upon  the  world  by  fuch 
forgeries,  nor  could  they  have  reaped  any  thing 
but  contempt  from  it. 

Prop.  104  |6.  Neverthelefs,  we  find  that  their 
writings  were  received  as  credible  by  thofe  who 
were  the  moft  capable  of  judging  in  the  cafe, 
and  thofe  inlritutions  fubmitted  to,  (on  the  au- 
thority of  thefe  facls)  which  would  other  wife 
have  appeared  very  unreafonable  and  very  griev- 
ous. 

2,  4,  5,  6.(7.  There  is  reafon  to  believe  that 
the  hiftory  of  the  Old  Teflament  is  true,  fo  far  as 
the  authors  wrote  it  upon  their  own  perfonal 
knowledge. 

8.  As  for  the  hiftory  of  remoter  ages,  much 
might  be  known  of  it  by  tradition,  confidering 
the  long  lives  of  the  firfr.  men;  at  lcaft  all  that 
was  neccfTary  might  be  learnt  by  revelation,  to 
which  we  well  know  that  Mofes  pretended  :  and 
there  is  fuch  an  evident  and  clofe  connection 
between  what  was  written  by  Mofes  and  other 
perfons  mentioned  gr.  2.  upon  iheir  own  know- 
led'^e,  and  what  they  or  others  whofe  names  are 
not  certainly  known  have  written  in  the  Old  Tef- 
tament  upon  tradition  or  revelation^  that  he  who 
believes  the  former  to  be  credible,  will  eafily 
admit  the  latter,  efpeciaily  confidering  that  it  is 
one  leading  fact  of  the  hiitory,  that  Mofes  hirrr- 
felf  was  inftructed  in  fo  extraordinary  a  manner 
by  God. 

Prop. 
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Prop.  109. I9.  The  agreement  there  is  between 
many  facts  recorded  in  the  Old  Teitament,  and 
the  teitimony  of  many  heathen  hiftorians  of  con- 
siderable note,  is  a  farther  evidence  in  favour  of 
its  credibility. 

7,  8,  &  9.| io.  The  hiftory  of  the  Old  Tene- 
ment is  in  the  main  credible,     i^.  E.  D. 

Bennet  on  Script,  p.   1 16,  117. Mill. 

Prop.  vol.  i.  p.  87,   88,   94 — 99. 

Burnet  on  the  Art.  p.  83.— —.57///.  Orig. 
Sac.  1.  ii.  c.  ii.  §  1,  2,  7 — 9.  c.  iii.  §  1, 

2. Williams  at  Boyle's  Left.  p.  119 

— 121. — Jenkins  on  Chriftianity,  part  ii. 
c.  iii,  vi,  xi.  vol.  i.  p.  132,  &c.  151, 

&c.   296,   &c. Leland  againft  lind. 

vol.  ii.  p.  38 — 42.  chap.  ii.  />.  30 — 3^. 
2d  Edition. 

SCHOLIUM      I. 

The  great  ignorance  of  thofe  Latin  and  Greek 
writers  which  now  remain,  as  to  facts  which 
happened  very  long  before  their  own  time,  and 
the  peculiar  contempt  which  feveral  of  them  had 
for  the  Jewijh  nation,  arifing  from  the  diverfity 
of  its  cuftoms  and  inftitutions,  concur  with  fome 
other  confiderations  mentioned  Prop.  99.  Schol.  2. 
to  anfwer  any  objections,  which  might  be  raifed 
againft  the  credibility  of  the  Old  Teitament  hif- 
tory,  from  the  filence  of  fuch  writers  as  to  many 
important  articles  of  it. 

Jenkins's  Reaf.  of  Chrijlianityi  vol.  \.  p.  95,  . 

96. —  Leland' 's   View>  vol.   ii.  p.  286 — 

294. 

SCHOLIUM      2. 

We  do  not  particularly  mention  the  fuppofed 
abfurdities  to  be  found  in  fome  parts  of  the  hif- 
tory,  becaufe  they  do  not  affect  the  truth  of  the 
whole,  and  will  much  more  properly  be  confi- 
dered  as  objections  againft  its  infpiration. 

SCHO- 
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SCHOLIUM      3. 

Neverthelefs,  as  we  have  before  proved  that 
it  is  no  abfurd  thing,  that  God  fhould  make  a 
revelation  of  fome  things  before  unknown  -,. 
{Prop.  93.)  and  as  the  main  body  of  the  Jewijh 
ftory  is  taken  up  in  giving  an  account  of  fuch 
revelations ;  the  proportion  mull  lay  a  reafon- 
able  foundation  for  our  believing  that  feries  of 
Prophecies,  which  will  be  the  fubjecl;  of  the  two 
next  proportions. 
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